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PEEFACE 


The lives given in the first volume of this series were pre- 
sented to the reader as a picture of file Greek world down to 
the close of the struggle with Persia. I undertook in the 
present volume to deal with the statesmen whose lives b% 
long, for the most part, to the period of the fatal struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. I have, however, been ob- 
liged to confine myself to the lives of those statesn^n whose 
political activity belongs #,lmost wholly to the time preceding 
the catastrophe of the Athenian armament at Syracuse. The 
third volume will cover a larger period. 

The present series cannot, I think, fail to put clearly 
before the reader the essential difference between the polity 
of Athens and that of Sparta, and so to account for the vast 
contrast between the characters of Spartan and Athenian 
statesmen. This contrast is full not only of interest, but of 
instruction for all who may be called upon to take part in 
the political life of the present day ; and the value of the 
lesson may, perhaps, be best measured by a careful com- 
parison of the career of Perikles with that of Brasidas. 

For the life of the great Athenian statesman, it was 
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necessary to submit to a closer scrutiny the account of the 
attack on Plataia by the Thebans, as related by Thucy- 
dides ; and the story of this attack cannot be separated from 
.that of the siege and destruction of this city. In my ex- 
aminaiion of this narrative I have ah*eady expressed my 
obligations to Dr. F. A. Paley. For the further results set 
forth in the present volume I gladly acknowledge my debt 
to the very searching criticism of Dr. H.< Muller- Striibing 
in the ‘ Year-Book of Classical Philology ’ for 1885. 
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EPHULTES 

Altkotjqu we catiivot pretend to know much of the personal 
history of Ephialtes, yet, as the leader not less than the coh 

, league of Pen'kles, he comes before ns with a 
ami wink of cjiaractcr as stronfrly marked as that ot any statcs- 
jiphiaitns eminence in Athens or in 

any other Greek city. The greatness ot Att^ens in the 
hrihiant period v/hioh preceded the iatal struggle hiAween 
the Dorian ai»i Ionian GreSks was in a large measure due to 
him. Some, it is true, iii his own or in a later day, were 
pleased to assert that Ephialtes was little more than a con- 
venient instrument in the hands of Perikles for the doing of 
work in which that illustrious man did not care to be person- 
ally prominent. But this statement is probably not more 
trustworthy than the caJimmy rejected by Plutarch that the 
death of Ephialtes was due directly to the jealousy of Perikles, 
who thus requited him for his faithfulness and zeal. 

It matters little whether his father’s name was Sophoni- 
' des or, as Diodoros gives it, Simonides. Tradition gives us 
The purpose some hints of the share which Neokles had in the 
of his life education of his son Themistokles (vol. i. p. 130 ) : 
of the father of Ephialtes even this faint picture is lacking, 
n. B 
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But it is certain that from the fitst Bphialtes set before him- 
self one single purpose in life, and this aim was to develop 
to the utmost those elements of strength in the Athenian 
people which had shattered the power of the Persian king, 
t ,a^d made Athens an imperial city, 

it is in a high degree likely that, in undertaking this 
work, he felt sure from the first that he could have no stip- 
port from any Dorian State, He may have been 
aware that the rise of Athens to empire must 
spartsi arouse the jealousy and hatred especially of Sparta, 
and he may therefore have regarded the misfortunes of the 
latter as incidents by no means to be regretted. If after 
the revolt of the Helots which followed the earthcpiake at 
Si)arta, b.o. 404, Ephialtes contended that it was not the 
business of Athenians to rescue her from her difiiculties, and 
that they should rather leave her in the ditch into which she 
hfid stumbled, he was giving utterance j)robably to the real 
feeling of bis heart. Hut so also was Kimon, who, when the 
Spartans came to ask for help, is said to have besought his 
(countrymen not to sutler Hellas to be lamed or Athens to 
b(i left without its yokefellow. The issue showed that 
Kimon was, ‘wrong and Ephialtes riglit. Tiie ideal of the 
})olity by which Kleisihenes and Themistoklos had been 
shaping the constitution of Athens was utterly opposed to all 
the })rinciples which lay at the root of the Dorian society of 
Sparta ; and if it w'ms for the good of the world that Athens 
should achieve the supremacy which, through the hands of 
the Makedonian kings, passed in the end to Koine, then the 
humiliation of Sparta was a thing rather to be desired than 
mourned. 

This is a (piestion which it is j)erhaps impossible for us 
to answer. He must be a bold, if not a rash, man who wu’ll 
s rit of venture to say that all things happen for the best, 
.uhonian' although all things may work together for good to 
those who sincerely desire the victory of right 
over wrong. But it is at least clear that Athens was seeking 
to establish a system under which all Hellas might retain 
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the practical independence of the individxial citizen as com- 
pletely as it is retained in every portion of the Britisli 
Empire, and that Sparta, instinctively dreading the estjih- 
lishment of stich a polity, set herself deliberately to crush it. 

That this catastrophe would come within the lifetinj^ f 
some who were then already born was a thonght which 
TheTht^tic enter the mind of Ephialtes or of the 

class and tbe statesmen who W'orked with him. Hence, w ith 
andunisiup conffdence and hope, Ephialtes set himself to 
further the cause of the party of progress, while the co);- 
servative statesmen, headed hy Kimon, were anxious to kec[) 
things as they were. *l^hcre was enough in the present con- 
ditio]! of the Athenian constitution to encourage the latter in 
the thought that the aristocratical privileges tlnis far main- 
tained might be made the ineans for recovering others wliicli 
had been lost. The reforms of Klcistbt^nes had left the main 
body of Athenian citizens, the members of the Theti(‘ or 
fourth class (i. 17), ineligible for the archonship. By the 
generous zeal of Aristeides this restriction had been with- 
drawn (i. 124) ; but men who are eligible to an ofhee are not 
therefore always or commonly elected, and soi^etliing moi‘e 
was needed to give efficacy to this concession. 

Meanwdiilc the substitution of the new local for tTie old 
Eupatrid trilTes had so inc-feased tlie number of Athenian 
The court citizens as to detract largely from the august 
of lreio-^^^ Sanctity <.)f the coiwt and council of Aroiopagos. 
r»agos Of this venerable body men were now membei-s 
who never could have been members of it in the days of 
Solon, and it was found that citizens wdiose veins lacked' t) it* 
ancient Eupatrid blood w^ere as capable of discharging its 
functions as any of those who regarded political powder a.s 
their own exclusive and inalienable birthright. 

There w^ere other evils which called not less loudly for 
reform^ The members of the council of Areiojiagos held 
office for life, and they were not therefore acconntahle to t)ie 
Iieople like the magistrates, who w^ere elected oily for a single 
year. But it W7xs felt that even the latter should be subjected 

li 2 
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to stronger checks than any which liad been yet applied. 
They were, indeed, called to account at the end of their 
‘in<i continued in office they 

priviit^gres of exercised an indefinite judicial power, from wliich 
there was no appeal. Cases of disobedience to 
the authority of tlie archons and of the strategoi, or generals, 
were dealt with by those officers respectively, while the 
court of Areiopagos exercised further a vague censorial 
authority over the citizens, (piite apart ^ from their strictly 
defined religious jurisdiction in cases of murder or inanslay- 
ing. Possessed also of the privilege of preserving order in 
the debates of the Ekklesia (i. ()(>), ^t virtually superseded 
the Probouloutic, or initiative, council of Solon, represented 
afterwards by the Council of Five Hundred instituted by 
Kleisthenes. It was no difficult matter i)robably to rule 
inconvenient questions to be out of order, and thus the 
Areio 2 ){igo 8 had in its hands substantially the determination 
of the subjects to be discussed. The Areiopagos, therefore, 
still remained distinctly a monument of the old Eupatrid 
ascendency, wdiich limited political power strictly to the 
members of the ancient religious tribes. To men like 
Isagoras (i^62), Aristeides, and IHmon it w^as a tower of 
strength, without which they could not Iiope to encounter 
their oiiponents to any purpose ; and ^Esclj^dos, crowned 
with tlie glory of his exploits at Marathon and Salamis, 
threw the whole infiuonce of his dramatic genius on the side 
of the venerable court which, as he asserted, the virgin 
goddess herself intended to last throughout all ages. He 
thus placed the contention distinctly on a religious ground. 
The Ai'eiopagos owed its institution to Athene : to invade its 
privileges and curtail its powers was to impugn the majesty 
of the guardian of Athens, and to leave the city a prey to the 
avenging Furies, whom she had pacified when Orestes stood 
at its bar. 

Epliialtes, however, either could or would have no dis- 
tinction between tlie objections urged against the working of 
the court or council of Aieiopagos and any other matters in 
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the State which called for amendment or suppression. I'o 
him and to his colleague Porildes it appeared that there were 
The disorc- many abuses which must be assailed at their root. 
Powers of attempt to redress individual cases of wrong 

magistrates was mere waste of time. The discretionary* 
powers of all public officers must be swe])t away ; anti tlie 
Areiopagos, whatever might be the decision amved at with 
reference to its functions in cases of murder, must be de- 
prived of its censorial privileges and of its right of interfererure 
in the conduct of business brought before the public assembly 
of the citizens. The people must, in short, bec^ome tlie fmal 
judges in all criinina]* as w^dl as civil causes, and to tlieir 
tribunal all must liave the right of appeal. 

For the accomplishment of such reforms as these, Ephial* 
tes was as pre-eminently litted as iiiisteides. Both, it seems, 
Poraouai Were poor, tlie stories of tli^ir wealth being jirob- 
iiitdgnty of ably tlie growth of a later time, l.hitli, as inacces- 
p.!)inuit«‘s to money bribes, stood on a level above tliat 

of Theniistokles ; and we may safely coiicliule that, when 
Ephialtes had formulated the changes which he wislied to 
bring aboiit, he set to work determinately to carry out his 
purpose. 

The result was a sweeping aw^ay of almost the last*traces 
of the old reTigious asccncfiiiucy of tlie Eupatrids. But tlie 
Kestrictioi) it would seeui, w^as struck rather at the 

(;f Uu‘ council tlian at the court of Areiojiagos. As a 
tiuTAruio- judicial tribiiim.1, tlie court dealt wuth cases of 
))agos manslaying ; and this power, althorigh some lia\'e 
called the fact into question, it ap])arently retained. Indeed, 
it is not easy t(j see what the rehirming party would gain by 
assailing a jurisdiction against wffiich, thus far, no complaint 
had been brought. Virulence of political fooling had not yet 
shown itself by resorting to assassination, although in his 
death Ephialtes himself was to furnish an illustration of the 
lengths to which the adherents of the old religious constitu- 
tion were prepared to go. . It was more needful that tlie 
people should protect themselves against the undclined pre- 
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rogatives of the coiinciL The cfaim to interfere in the con- 
duct and education of the citizens might involve greater 
danger and inconvenience than the chance of an unjust 
judgineiit in a case of homicide, while charges of impiety, 
y liich might easily be brought against popular statesmen, 
w ould constitute a still more formidable danger* 

The measures needed to guard against those dangers 
would fully explain the language in which Plutarch tells us 
Kpiiiaitcs Pphialtes deprived the co'iincil of Areiopagos 

and tiie of almost all its judicial functions, and by so doing 
set up an unmixed democracy and made the 
jieople drunk with liberty or licence.- The fact is that the 
reforms of Kleisthenes, coining upon those of Solon, were 
now having an effect much like that of patching new cloth 
on an old garment. A complicated machinery had been 
devised for insuring the freedom of the main body of the 
citizens and the due administration of justice, and thus far 
tins macliincry had been put to no adequate use. The time 
was come when it must be either made effective or aban- 
doned ; and foi* the latter course no arguments or induce- 
ments were fortlicoming. 

It wuis ivdisiicnsahly necessary that final jurisdiction in 
all crhiiiiial as w' ell as civil cases should rest wdth the people ; 

. and the means for aUaining this eird were amply 

Tlie lleliaia -t t , n t • • i -i . ^ ^ 

aji<i tia* provided by tlie llcliaia, with its Dikastories, as 
DiKa^teiies constituted by Kleisthenes (i. GO). All 

that was now needed w’as to make these decuries, eacli 
of wdiich represented and had the full authority of the peojde, 
permanent courts, and to assign a regular jiayment to .the 
members for every day spent in tlieir service. The Areio- 
pagos was left simjdy with its jurisdiction in cases of murder 
and manslaughter. 

The archons retained merely the power of inflicting a 
small fine, and their chief task was that of managing the 
aroJion^ preliminary business of cases to be brought before 
;a\i\ th{‘ lot Heliaia or its deemies. The reform of Ari- 
steides had throw'ii the archoiiship open to the citizens of the 
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lowest class. To make sui^ that lack of wealth or station 
should be no bar to their election, the plain course was to 
make election lo that office dependent on the lot. That the 
Areiopagos, fiDed with arohons thus chosen, should become 
an assembly of average Athenian citizens was a necessarily 
consequence, and with this change the old times 
political power was confined to the members of the religions 
tribes of Eupatrids passed virtually away. 

The work of Bphialtes was finished ; and his success 
roused in the minds of his opponents a feeling of indignation 
Fierce more intense probably than any wdiich had been 

EpMaites *^wakened m them before. In the case of The- 

bv his oppo- mistokles the oligarchic faction (for so, as resorting 
to such methods, thfey must be termed) had done 
all that they could do by persecution and obloquy. I'hey 
had driven him from Athens, and, ii}, an age wliich had no 
written literature, they had had the power of determining 
the form which the tradition of his life, when reduced to 
writing, should take. This power they had sedulously and 
mercilessly used, and the result w^as tlie amazing romance 
which the Eupatrids put together as a true account of tlie 
last years of Tliemistokles. They had ample *|inie to spin 
their web of fiction ; and when Thucydides applied Itimself 
to his great tAsk, their caliip:inies had assumed a coherence 
which deceived even his keen insight. But, impartial though 
Thucydides was, his sympathies never went with the states- 
men who had devoted themselves to the cause of the Athenian 
people, and in his pages the name of Ephialtcs nowhere 


appefixs. 

The enemies of this fearless reformer had to work under 
different conditions. The prospect of getting rid of him by 
Murder of must, we cannot doubt, have seemed to 

Eidiiaites, them hopeless. The popular temper had be(*n 
B.c. 456 sufficiently expressed only a few months before by 
the ostracism of Kimon. They could bring against Ei)hialtes 
no definite charge of impiety or treason. The only alter- 
native lay in murder; and to this alternative they were not 
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ashamed to resort. Ephialtes **wa8 struck down by an 
assassin hired, if Aristotle, according to a statement pre- 
served to us by Plutarch, was rightly informed, from the 
Boiotian town of Tanagra, b.c. 456. Like the murder of 
Kim on, the father of Miltiades (i. 45), the crime was corn- 
initi&i at night, and, according to some versions of the 
story, 'the pei'petrators were never discovered. Whether 
the assassin received the name of Aristodikos (as Aristotle 
calls him), as having done a deed of righteous vengeance, 
we cannot say. The fact, if it be such, would be not more 
strange than that an eminent runner should, as sparing horses, 
be called Pheidippides (a name which he could scarcely 
have borne in his cradle), or tlpit a man whose one recorded 
act is that of reminding a friend of his duty should be 
named Mnesiphilos (i. 101). But it is something to know 
that Kimon had nothing to do with the crime, and all 
that wo hear of him in the sequel justifies the belief that he 
regarded it with abhorrence. 

With the changes effected by Ephialtes the growth of 
the Athenian constitution was eomxdeted. The generations 
which followed could witness only its preservation 
Uio or Its decay. In the issue, the oligarchic sj^irit, 

niiin strengthened by the success of Sparta in the 
tution struggle with Athens, proved too stlong for the 

more generous polity of Kleisthenes and his successors. It 
was the happiness of Ephialtes to know Athens in the zenith 
of her glory, and to leave the scene of his achievements almost 
before the first signs were seen of the deadly quarrel which 
rapidly led to the great catastroxdie. 
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By birth, training, and temper Kimon, the son of tlie 
victor of Maratlion, was an Enj^atrid. Without dreaming 
jXimou a ^ moment of HU^iverting by violence a constitu- 

stauncii tion which he disliked, he looked l)ack to the old 
Ku]iatrid admiration and regret, and seized 

every opportunity of strengthening thef£)arty of wliich ho was 
proud to be a member. Ilis good fortune called him to 
serve his country chiefly as a soldier ; but with his military 
prowess he combined something of the skill of a statesman, 
and Athens owed him no slight debt for the judicious method 
wliich he adopted in dealing with the incipient treasons of 
the Spartan Pausanias. 

Plutarch at least bestow| sullicient praise on his statSbnan- 
like cpialities and his militirry greatness. Quoting the lines 
Fstiuiato of whicli the comic poet Eupolis speaks of his caro- 
Kiinon by less disposition and convivial habits, he remarks 
liutarcli if with these foibles he rose to such emi- 

nence, he must, if he had been free from them, have attained 
a renown beyond that of any Greek of his own or any other 
age. The character of Kimon was, in truth, one which 
could not fail to make a strong impression on the mind of his 
biographer. He belonged to the party which held aloof 
from the advanced democratical views and aims of Ephialtes, 
and for these views and aims Plutarch could have no great 
sympathy. The brilliant hopes which stirred the heart of 
Ephialtes and his colleagues had long since faded away ; and 
if Plutarch had any definite thoughts on the imperial great- 
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ness of Athens he must have •looked back upon it as a 
strange and troubled dream which could teach no political 
lessons to subjects of the Eoman Caesar. 

But if Kimon looked on Themistoldes and his followers 
men whose pohey was full of risks for Athens, he never 
* 111(1 allowed his admiration for the Spartan mode of 

policy of life and government to check his devotion to the 

Kimon interests of his countr^s as these presented them- 

selves to a mind neither very profoundr. nor very well dis- 
ciplined. The Persian despot had been driven away from 
Hellas ; but it could scarcely be said that he had been driven 
outt)f Europe. In Asiatic waters the great king might still 
look on himself as suju'eme, while he had in Lesser Asia a 
military base from which he might advance again to the re- 
covwy of all that he had lost. In order to put the final 
stroke to the work tegiui at Salamis, Plataia, and Mykale, 
there was therefore much to be done still, and to this task 
Kimon gave himself with his whole heart. 

The courage and ability with which he set about it brought 
liim not merely a reputation even beyond that which he 
, might have looked for, but wealth surpassing his 

Iht? parent- , a ^ ^ , 

Hgcaiuleariy bnghtest daydreams, llis career opened with 
vears prospccts Sufficiently gloomy. His father had 

been condemned to a fine wdiichjiie could not pky, and wdiich 
it seemed imjfossible for his son to discharge ; and dark 
shadows, possibly of his owni causing, boded ill for his future 
fortunes. His relations with Elpinike, the daughter of his 
father, are said, according to one tradition noticed by Plu- 
tarch, to have brought upon him the gravest of charges. 
Kimon' 8 mother was Hegesipyle, the daughter of Oloros, a 
Thrakian chief, whose alliance was a matter of great mo- 
ment to Miltiades at the outset of his enterprise in the 
Chersonesos (i. 41), 94). Eljunike, it would seem, was the 
daughter of Miltiades by another marriage, and therefore by 
Athenian law Kimon might make her his wife. 

. This marriage, as others related, actually took place ; but 
in this case a divorce must have preceded her union with 
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Kallias, a wealthy Atheniafi, who on condition of receivinj^ 
her as his wife agreed to pay the fine imposed on Miltiades. 
Kimonand Elpiiiike thus became the means of extricating 
Eipmike Kimon from 4 :ns iimnediate difficulties, and she 
seems to have aided him effectually in other troubles later, 
on. 

Kimon’ s Thrakian associations may have had something 
to do with his aristocratic leanings, just as the same cause 

, may hare influenced tlie political svinpatliies of 
Kimoii and , . , . , , . . rrti i ■ i 

the* historian liis kinsman, the historian Thucydides. That 

Thucydides connexion by blood between Kimon 

and the historian w^ may safely admit. Apart from this, 
we find ourselves among ruinpurs and guesses. Thucydides 
speaks of himself as a son of Oloros, and this Oloros seems 
to have been a son of Hegesijiyle, tlie mother of Kimon, by 
a second marriage after the death of Miltiades. He was, 
therefore, a son of Kimon’s half-brother, who may have in- 
herited the 1)0 wer of Oloros, tlio father-in-law of the victor 
of Marathon. If this second Oloros, the father of the his- 
torian, also married a woman named Hegesipyle, the fact 
seems to point to a poverty of names among the families of 
Thrakian chieftains. 

Kimon was probably not far short of five-and-twent^ years 
of age when •rhucydides w?VJ born. In liis history the latter 
, , , ^ mentions the cliief incidents in Kimon ’s life ; but 

Anecdotes of i i i i 

his early he does SO Only in the briel sketch of events pre- 
years Ceding the great struggle between Athens and 

Spar^. His remarks sufficiently show the importance of 
Kimon’s military career, but they give us no jiicture of the 
man as it has been drawn for us by Plutarch with no great 
discrimination from the statements of later writers. Thus 
he relates as fact, without any expression of misgiving, the 
rivalry of Tliemistokles with Kimon at Olymjiia, the reckless 
extravagance noted in both being regarded as little to the 
credit of Tliemistokles, while it seems to have been in no 
way out of place in the Eupatrid youth whom he sought to 
leave in the shade. Not much more significant, though 
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probably more credible, is the anecdote that, when Themi- 
stokles had obtained the ‘consent of the people for the aban- 
donment of Athens to the hosts of Xerxes, Kirnon was 
among the first to be seen hurrying to the Acropolis with a 
‘'irbdJe in his hand, and there devoting it to the goddess as no 
longer needed by himself. The siglit of the young man, in 
tlie full bloom of his youth, with his great stature and the 
abundance of his thick curly locks pointing to the vigour of 
an athlete, was one which must delight Atiienian lookers-on ; 
and we may well su 2 )pose that their courage was quickened 
by the resolution with which Kimon, eager for immediate 
departure, hurried to the seashore. 

The victories of Plataia anil Mykale (i. 121, 100) led to 
events in which Kimon found oi)portunitios of rising to 
Kimon ami real distiiK'tion. His rapid advancement was due 
I’Hiisanifis small mieasiire to the influence of Aristeides, 

wdiose colleague lie became in the command of the Athe- 
nian forces sent to put the finishing strokes to the w*ar 
under the supreme autliority of the Bpartan Pausanias. The 
considerate moderation and the unimpeachable integrity of 
the Athenian^ generals soon stood out in striking contrast 
with tlie ah^-urd arrogance and wu‘etched treasons of the 
Bpartan leader. Pausajiias w^as recalled ; but before the order 
reached him the Asiatic (Irocks Imd requested Aristeides and 
Kimon to receive them hito direct alliance with Athens, and 
the passive rosistaiice shown by them to Dorkis and his 
fellow -commissioners was virtually the establishment of 
Athenian siqiromacy by sea, if not on land (i. 208). 

The firstfruits of the change were seen in the marvcUbus 
energy wuth which the maritime empire of Athens was built 

. Ill) and maintained. The powder of the Persian 

J’orsian 7 . ^ , 

^■rarrmons king in Europe had been shattered, but it had not 
in Europe been extinguished. A Persian garrison still 

held the fortresses of Eion on the Stryrnon and the Thrakian 
Doriskos. From the latter, if we are to take the words of 
Herodotos strictly, they were not dislodged at the time when 
he was writing the concluding books of his history — in other 
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words, until long after the Peloponnesian war had begun. At 
Eion, which was besieged and taken by Kimon b.c. 477, the 
governor Boges resisted with a des 2 )eration known perhajDS 
only to Asiatic peoiDles. According to the story of Herodotos, 
he slew his wives and concubines, his cliildren and his sei^ 
vants, and, after throwing all liis money into the StryffTon, 
flung himself on the }\yre which was to consume their bodies. 
We have instances of a resolution not less deadly in the 
conduct of the Jew^ at Massada in the days of .lose 2 )hus, and 
at York in those of liicliard I. ; but wo cannot fail to notice 
that the tale of Herodotos says nothing of the Persian 
garrison. It is exce^itlingly unlikely that they would be in- 
cluded under the head of the slaves or domestics of Boges ; nor 
can we supjjose that a body ^f men large enough to resist 
the armament of Kimon would allow themselves to bo killed 
off to humour the w'him of a des 2 )erat^) fanatic. We liave to 
remember that, in thej)eriod which we have reached, we arc 
still dealing with events for which we liave no strictly con- 
tein^iorary records. Thucydides sjieaks of the Athenians as 
reducing tlie jdace to slavery, and this may refer to the 
Persian garrison. The x\tlienians certainly would not dream 
of enslaving the inhabitants unless these were ajptively on the 
Persian side. 

If, on thofall of Eion, fvimon became master of no great 
amount of treasure, he opened for Athenian settlers a country 
Honours remarkable fertility and beauty. His services 

bostowo)! oil were acknowledged by liis countrymen with a 
iniiitury heartiness which, according to Idutarch, tliey had 
8erTi(M 3 shown either to Miltiades or to Themistokles. 

They dedicated three busts of Hermes, and the inscri^itions, 
although they did not mention his name, clearly jiointed to 
him as among the first of Athenian generals. 

Kimon was now fairly embarked on a career which opened 
to Athenian citizens a large field of enteriirise. The fall of 
Eion was preceded or followed by the reconquest of Lemnos 
(i. 90) ; and it was probably the convenience of Skyros as a 
station on the voyage to Lemnos which led him to attack 
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that island and enslave its piratical inhabitants, b.c. 476. 
The reduction of Skyros brought him a piece of good luck 

nocoiKjiiest have preferred to any addition to 

1)1 x^ormiori, his Wealth. The Athenians had long fixed their 
eyes on this rocky islet as the resting-place of the 
I ^^^476 hones of their ancestral hero Theseus. The re- 
covery of his remains was no doubt regarded as of 
vast importance for the prosperity of Athens ; but the Dolo- 
}>ian8, who held the island, refused absolutely to allow any 
search to be made for his sepulchre. This hindrance was now 
removed, and the relics (probably not until some few years 
had passed away) were conveyed with solemn pomp to Athens. 
How Kimon assured himself ^hat he had hit upon the right 
relics Plutarch does not tell us. His reasons may have been 
as satisfactory as those which are said to have guided 
Henry II. to the disc't)very of the bones of king Arthur at 
Glastonbury ; but the Spartan Lichas who found the body of 
Orestes at Tegea could at least urge its colossal size in proof 
of his assertion that the relics which he had dug up w'ere 
tljose of the son of Agamemnon. 

In the same chapter which records the conquest of Eion 
and of Skyrc?s by Kimon Thucydides speaks of the reduction 
Kimon and ^>f the Euboian Karystos, b.(\ 476, and of the 
liSn oVtiip p^inishment of the -revolted Naxikns, b.c. 460, 
mistokies without mentioning the name of the general in 
cjommajid. But we may safely ascribe both these works to 
Kimon, and wo should be glad to infer from his active 
employment elsewhere that he had nothing to do with the 
intrigues or conspiracies which led to the ostracism and 
exile of Themistokles (i. 179). At the least, we may say that 
we have no j) 08 itive grounds for ascribing to him any com- 
plicity in the matter. 

In the work which remained to be done after the fall of 
Tliemistokles, Kimon was beyond ^loubt the chief 

KN:trnsi<)iw)t . xir t /. i ♦ ♦ 

the Athif- instrument. We do not hear of him m connexion 
iiuwi empire assessment of Aristeides (i. 185), and 

we may doubt wliether he encouraged, so far as Plutarch 
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seems to imply, the disposition which led the Asiatic Hellenes 
to compound by money payments for personal service, or 
whether his colleagues were disposed to emxdoy, in their 
dealings with these indolent confederates, methods of which 
Kimon did not approve. The Athenians found themselves iiii 
circumstances over which they had but little control, so far 
as the temper of their allies was concerned ; and by making 
a virtue of necessity they greatly hastened the growth and 
extension of their em^nre. 

In this enterprise Kimon was thoroughly in earnest. 
He saw that the Persian power must not only be crushed in 
siiare of E ^i^^ope, bulfbe placed in Asia within bounds whicli 
Khnon in should cut it off fi^m all direct connexion with 
iL worjt Western world. His military genius taught 

liim that in dealing with such an enemy the truest wisdom 
was to strike while the iron W’’as hot ; und ho so succeeded in 
inspiring tlie men under his command with his own energy 
that one or two decisive blows finished the contest. As 
Plutarch expresses it, he left the Persians no time to breathe, 
and he had effectually cleared the Asiatic coast of their fleets 
as far as Fainphylmi when the tide of success bore him on to 
his double victory oji the Eui*yniedon, b.c. 466.% 

Of tliese battles Plutarch pi'ofesses to give a detailed de-^ 
scription ; bift there is no ^fe in his picture, and we learn 
DoubU- Vic- little more from if than from the few lines in 
tor.v on ti»c the facts are recorded by Thnevdides. It 

Eurymedoii, t /. i i . 

i!.c. w^ould seem that the commanders of the Phenician 

fleet, stationed ofl‘ the mouth of the Eurymedon, w^ere not 
prepared for liis attack, and perhaps did not expect it, as they 
were awaiting the arrival of a reinforcement of eighty vessels 
then on their way from Cyprus. Kimon resolved to jirevent 
the junction, if it should be possible to do so. The Phenician 
fleet opposed to him tried in vain to escape by running on 
shore. Two hundred ships were taken and destroyed, and this 
may have been nearly the whole number. The seamen who 
had manned the fleet added to the strength of the land army 
with which they were co-operating ; and Kimon, seeing his 
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own spirit reflected in the conntinances of his men, put them 
on shore to fight a second battle, the result, after a very hard 
struggle, being a crushing disaster for the Persians, Their 
camp, with its contents, fell into his hands. 

Kimon was now among the wealthiest of Athenian citizens ; 
blit' before he could rest from his toil there was one more 
H ' of ti e done. He hurried to meet the eighty 

rciv^iau Phenician ships on their way from Cyprus, and,, if 
naval power account of Plutarch may ^be trusted, he sunk 
them all with almost the whole of their crews. The destruc- 
tion of the Persian naval power was complete, and their 
power of resistance by land was irretrievably crippled. 
Kimon ’s glory had reached its gi’eatest height, and the man 
who had been impoverished* by the crushing fine of his 
father was now able, and as willing as he was able, to lavish 
his wealth in the carrying out of the great work still needed 
to secure Athens against the attacks of her enemies. The 
long walls wdiich were to join the city with its harbour had 
to bo carried across some boggy and swami^y ground. The 
costs of providing a solid foundation were met by Kimon, 
with a feeling, it may w^ell be, of legitimate pride. 

During ^le remaining fifteen years of his life, Kimon’s 
militii^y energy was as great as ever, and his final exploits 
Kimon at were almost as brillkxnt as any ki his earlier 

Tiia,^o^, career ; but he found'himself involved in political 

B.(\ 4(>5 movemeiits of which he imperfectly understood the 
nature, and of which he failed, as even wiser men failed, to 
forecast the issue. The war with Thasos, b.c. 4G5, was one 
which connected itself with the more momentous struggle 
between Dorian and Ionian, which was to determine the 
course of all future European history. The inhabitants of 
this wealthy island drew a large -yearly revenue from their 
Thrakian mines, and the extension of their trade roused in 
the minds of the Athenians a jealousy which soon led to * 
open strife. The opposition of the Thasians was now treated 
as rebellion against the imperial city. Kimon was sent with 
a large force to blockade the island, while ten thousand 
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Athenian settlers established^fchemselves at the Nine Roads, 
the site of the future Amidupolis. The prospect of larger 
profits from mines in the interior drew these settlers away 
from their fortified post, and all, it is said, fell victims to an 
onslaught of the E (Ionian Thrakians, whose enmity had long 
ago proved fatal to the Milesian Aristagoras (i. 88). 

This great catastrophe, however, brought no benefit to 
the Thasians. The blockade, begun by Kimon, was main- 
Jiiockado of sti^^lly for three years, although for some 

Thusos, ^ j)ortion of this time Kimon was not personally in 
^ ~ command. The course of events was becoming 
gradually more compli(iated. The Thasians, convinced that 
thcur quarrel with Athens could be settled in their favour 
only by the intervention of Spartans in their behalf, 
obtained from the latter a promise that they would invade 
Attica. The engagement itself showee^with sufficient clear- 
ness the temper and disposition of the Spartans. With the 
Thasian controA^ersy they had no concern ; but Athens was 
growing grciat, and they could feel only hatred and fear of 
her increasing power. 

We can scarcely doubt that this promise would have been 
speedily fulfilled but for the occtUTence of a cali^nity which 
Fartiiqivike would have involved a city like Athens in ainost 
nt. Spurt, a, irrfpfcrievable ruinft^ Sparta and its neiglibourhoo<l ' 

L.c. 4G4 'vvere shaken by a terrible earthquake, which the 
Spartans ascribed to the vengeance of Poseddon for the im- 
pious w'ithdrawal of the dying Pausanias from his sanctuary 
(i. 210). Among the stories told of Pausanias was one 
that he had sought by promises of freedom to obtain the aid 
of the Helots in his schemes of treason. 

It is possible that these promises may have had some- 
thing to do with their conduct after the eartlKiuake. It is 
K( volt of more likely that the incident seemed to them a 
tho lieiots heaven-sent o2^portunity for avenging themselves 
on masters whom they regarded with singularly bitter 
hatred. Breaking out into open revolt, they induced a large 
body of Perioikoi to join them ; and thus the two classes of 

II. 0 
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the subject population of Lakoifea were arrayed against the 
dominant Spartiatai, from whom we cannot say precisely 
how they were distinguished. 

All three classes seem to have been Dorian. Herodotos 
at least knows of no distinction of race between the full 

rr , x Suartaii citizen and the Perioikoi, or dwellers in 
and Perioi- the country ; and the claim of the Helots to be 
k 7/111 s Dorians cannot be disputed, if they wore, as tradi- 
tion averred them to be, con<]uered ]\Wisehians. In short, 
we cannot account for their name of Helots ; we cannot say 
why some Dorians were not admitted to share all the privi- 
leges of Spartan citizens, or wh^^ certain others should be 
reduced to an abject villena^e. But the fact is certain that 
the Spartans, who lived strictly as an army of occupation in 
an enemy’s country, were regarded by these serfs with a 
deadly hatred. 

These revolted slaves witli their Perioikian allies marched, 
or were pushed back, towards Ithomd, the stronghold where 
tlieir forefathers had fought to the death in the old Messenian 
wars ; and the Spartans found themselves engaged in a siege, 
Ko<}U(;st of which threatened to be a long one. For them a 
tho Spurt uns t^dious blockade always carried with it an inde- 
frotlr^^^ finite terror, and, fully conscious of their own 
Atiu iis incompetence, they t^Vriied for help to the very 
lieople whom they had agi-eed with the Thasians to ruin or 
to destroy. 

Their petition seems to have excited somewhat vehe- 
ment debate. Ephialtes, supported by Perikles, urged, it 
Debate in is said, that the Spartans should be left to them- 
niaiMissom (P- 2)* Kimon pleaded with still greater 

>>iy vehemence against the. wickedness or folly of 

allowing Hellas to be lamed in one leg, or of leaving Athens 
to draw the cart without a yokefellow. If Kimon supposed 
seriously that Sparta would ever be true yokefellow with 
Athens, lie was fatally mistaken ; but whatever may have 
been his convictions, his arguments for the present prevailed, 
and he was himself dispatched in command of an Athenian 
army to reduce the Helots besieged in Ithome. 
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He went, probably in hi^ hopes of being able to lay the 
Spartans under an obligation wliich would insure their grati- 
Kimon at tude and friendship for all time to come. But he 
ithomfi. knew nothing of the compact with the Thasians ; 
and as the siege of Ithome proved to be a task too difficult, 
even for Athenian expertness, the Spartans were filled with 
fears of new dangers. The consciousness of their own treason 
(for it was nothing less than treason to obtain the aid of a 
people whose countig^ they were pledged to devastate) led 
them to impute the same immorality to others ; and their 
minds were filled with alarm of the results which might 
follow a compact be^^een the blockaded Helots and the 
for os which were besieging them. 

With an awkward stupidity, which must have betrayed 
itself, they bluntly informed the Athenians that they had no 
further need of their services ; and their troops, thus uncere- 
moniously dismissed, returned home with feelings of indig- 
nation, which were fully shared by the main body of the 
citizens. The incident had made a deep impression. The 
nisiiiissai of philo-Lakonian policy of Kimon was cast to the 

thoxVtiio- winds. The alliance maintained with Sparta since 
iiiai) finny . i -r. • • • * 

by tiio the time oi the Persian invasion wa4 summarily 

Si)tirfciui.s renounced, and a new agreement was made^with > 

Argos, wliose •neutrality (i. i^l) during the Persian war had 
proved to be for her a most fortunate policy. This inglorious 
inaction had enabled her to recover most of the power which 
she had lost. Towns celebrated in the strains of Homeric 
rhapsodi its yielded to her arms. Tiryns submitted to her 
sway. Mykenai, resisting more stoutly, had its walls razed 
and its people sold into slavery. The success already 
achieved was great : with the help of Athens it might be 
made greater still. 

In short, the Spartans saw that in almost every direction 
Alliance of the tide of events was moving strongly against 
AthS themselves. Not only the Argives, but the Thes- 

n.c. 46i salians also, were confederated with the Athe- 

nians ; and the alliance of Megara now brought about was to 

c 2 
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Athens a fact of even greater Importance, as making her 
mistress of the two Megarian ports, Nisaia on the Saronic, 
and Pegai on the Corinthian gulf. Even more, so long as 
Megara remained the ally of Athens, the latter, occupying 
the passes of Ceraneia, could make a Spartan invasion of 


Attica practically impossible. 

But long before the absor])tion of Megara into the Athe* 
nian alliance had taken place, the fate both of Thasos and of 
. Ithdine had been determined The revolt of the 
Thasos, B,o. Helots had prevented the Spartans from redeeming 
their promise to invade Attica ; and the Thasians, 
unable to carry on the struggle be,yoiM the third year, sub- 
mitted to Kinion, who had a^in appeared upon the scene. 
They were compelled to luill down their w^alls, to surrender 
their ships and all their property or possessions on the main 
land of Thrace, and to make good the sum total of tlie con- 
tributions which, as members of the Athenian confederation, 
they would have X)aid, if they had never revolted, (b.o. 468.) 

Eight years later, the Helots in Ithoin^ were comx)elled 
to make even harder terms witli tlunr mastei's. (n.c. 455.) 
Expulsion of Tlioy were to quit the Peloponnesos forthwith, and 
they should dare to set foot there again, they 
seiio, 455 should become the slaves of any wlio might catch 
them. Departing on these conditions, tlie wh^)le multitude, 
men, women, and children, were received with oj)en arms 
by the Athenians, wdio placed them in Naiipaktos, which 
they had lately taken from the Ozolian Lokrians. The result 
of the Helot revolt was thus the establishment, at. the 
head of the Corintliian Gulf, of a population as devoted 
to the interests of Athens as it was bitterly hostile to 
Sparta. 

Some two years before the fall of Ithom^, Kimon had 
been -compelled to leave Athens by a vote of ostracism (i. 68). 

^ He had, no doubt, exerted himself to the utmost 

Ostracism of t 

Kiuiou, B.€. to liuider or to retard the reforms of Ephialtes. It 
* was to his credit that he did not profess to approve 

of changes which he disliked and dreaded ; and his plainness of 
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speech could iiot fail to stir his opponents to anger, and, if it 
should be in their power, to retaliation. The first occasion for 
a public attack upon him was found in the disaster which be- 
fell the Athenian settlers of the Nine Roads (j). 17 ). It was 
urged that he might, and that he ought to, have prevented this: 
calamity. He was also charged with having received bribes 
from the Makedonian chief Alexandros. Both these charges 
fell to the ground, and he was formally acquitted. On the 
former charge tlie'^itluence of Elpinike seems to have 
carried some weight in disarming the opposition of Perikles, 
although he is said to have dismissed her with the remark 
that rhe 'was too old \o mix herself up with sucli matters, 
rhe ill-feeJing excited by the (j^mtemptnous dismissal of the 
Athenian forces from Ithome was of longer contmuaiice, and 
was strengthened by his steady O2q>osition to Ephialtes and 
Perildes. It was evident that the tim« was come for an ap- 
plication of the remedy of ostracism for the internal dissen- 
sions of the State. 

The vote was eagerly welcomed by Kimon and his party, 
who felt assured that it would fall upon Perikles. They were 
Kimon fioe iwistaken. The juesence of Kimon was declared 
«r to be inconsistent with the safetv of^Athens, ajid 

imtioii mtl»e , . ^ , -,111.7^' V 

jjiur(iorof his dcj)arture removed all hindrances from the 

Ephiuitos path of E2)hialt*(^. It also saved him, ha2)pily, 
from all parti(ii|xition in a crime in which, had he remained 
at Athens, he might have become implicated. There is 
not tlie sliglitest ground for sujqiosing that this straight- 
forward soldier and not very far-seeing statesman had any- 
thing to do, either directly or indirectly, with the dastardly 
mm’der of Ejihialtes. But we have evidence which seems 
clearly to establish his innocence. 

The most creditable act of Kimon’s life 'was his hurrying 
from his place of banishment in the hope that he might be 
Battle of allowed to take part in the battle of Tanag):a. 

Tanagra, The action here fought within sight of the Euripos 

^as a signal check to the Athenians in the brilliant 
career of success which established their shortlived land- 
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empire ; and we may fairly regard the generous zeal which 
prompted Kimon to take part in the fight as evidence of 
his disgust with the men who had smitten down Ephialtes. 
His request that he might be suffered to fight was refused ; 
•r but he besought his personal friends to show themselves 
worthy of their comitry ; and these, to the number, it is said, 
of one hundred, fell to the last man. Their conduct, we are 
told, so won the admiration of their comrades that Kimon 
was soon afterwards recalled from exilcT^ 

The decree rescinding the ostracism was proposed by 
I'erikles, who thus performed for him the same friendly 
iieoaii of office wliich Themistokles fiad performed for Ai'i- 
Kimon stcides. Kimon r^urned, we cannot doubt, with 
his temper sobered down, for from this point in his history 
we can trace no positive antagonism between liim and 
Perikles. Ii is not be sup2)osed that he would like the 
changes wdiich had been, or wore to be, introduced. Kimon’s 
wisdom was shown in liis being content to serve henceforth 
as a military leader, taking no jiai’t in the political contro- 
versies of the Athenian city. 

Before Kimon’s return from exile, the empire of Athens 
had been raised, by the sidendid victory of Myronides at 
jvittioof Oino])hyta, to the greatest height which it ever 
oinojiiiyta, reached. As the result of tliis battle, the Boiotians 
' and Phokians became the subject allies (i. 127 ) of 

Athens, which was now suj^reme from Megara to Thermo- 
pylai. Of this land- empire Kimon did not live to see the 
catastro})he, wdiieh came some eight years later, and in the 
wonderful military energy which raised and maintained it 
he would teel the keenest satisfaction. It was not that the 
tide of success ffowed evenly for them everywhere ; but even 
severe reverses failed to de2)ress the courage or quench the 
resolution of a peo^de who seemed to be mrged on by some 
unconquerable impulse to incessant activity. 

Egy^d was in revolt against the power of the Persian king. 
This was a sufficient reason for sending help to the revolted 
ligyptians. Two hundred triremes dispatched to the aid of 
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the Libyan Inaros were, it ’seems, all lost. A reinforcoment 
of fifty more is said to have fared no better. But if the shi 2)8 
Destruction were lost, the men, we are told, were able to make 
nian^Lttjir ^ treaty with the Persian commander Megahyzos 
Memphis fQj. q^iet dei)arture to Kyrene, Even aftei; 
these great losses the Athenian people sent a force of sixty 
triremes to the help of Amyrtaios in the fens. We may 
note the fact simplj^ as evidence of their unwearied j)er- 
eeverance, for fro:?®-»the measin-c itself they obtained mo 
benefit. 

But if the S 2 )artans supposed that these reverses might 
exlmust the AtlicniaiK?, they w’ ere doomed to be disappointed. 
Mission of Before the fortress of Itliome wfis surrendered t(» 
rvpru^ them, the Athenians were in 2 )ossession (,)f the 
4i5a ’ passes of Goraneia ; and throe years later (b.c. 452) 
the Spartans made with the Athenian*} a truce for five years, 
which enabled the latter to give their wdiole mind to tlie 
operations against the Persian king. The carrying on of iliis 
work had been the great task of Ximon’s life. At home lie 
felt that it was ho 2 )eless for him to attempt to eountera^ct the 
ascendency of Perikles. At sea he might strike fresh terror 
into an enemy already often defeated, while \ie might also 
enrich his country and himself. He went, thorefoi^, oii a 
welcome ernind when he sailed wdth two hundi*ed sliips for 
Cyprus. Having reached the island, he desiiatched sixty of bis 
triremes to helj) Amyrtaios in Egypt. With the rest he be- 
sieged the city Kition, by wTiose name the island generally 
w^as ijnowm (as the land of CUittim) to the Semitic traders. 

Here, with his work done, or all but done, Kimon died. 
But the narrative of the events which took jdace during the last 
Death of niojiths of liis life is anything but clear ; and in 

Kiuion, B.c. fact we suffer for the loss of a strictly contein- 
porary record. Thucydides tells us that on Jjis 
death famine compelled the Athenians to withdraw irojn 
Kition, that off Salamis they fell in with the Pltenician Ib'et, 
which they shattered, inflicting at the same time a se\'ere 
defeat on the Kilikian trooj)s on sliore, and tliat after this 
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double victory they returned to Athens, together with the 
squadron which had been detached to the help of Amyrtaios, In 
Plutarch the story has assumed a somewhat different colouring. 
The Athenian's, as they leave Kition, carrying with them the 
body of Kimon, are still under the protection of their old com- 
mander, the spell of whose name wins for them the double 
victory. According to Diodoros, Kimon lives not only to take 
Kition, but to sliare in the double victor}^, and then to blockade 
Salamis, where the Persians had stored'^beir corn and their 
munitions of war. Unable to stand out against this series of 
disasters, Ai'taxorxes sent to Athens ambassadors charged with 
proposals for peace ; and the Athenian^, dispatching their own 
envoys to Sou>sa headed by Kajlias (not the Kallias who mar- 
ried Elpinike, but the liereditary Dadouclios or torch-bearer of 
tlie Eleusinian mysteries), concluded the treaty which bears 
his name. This treaty, we are told, bound the Persian king to 
send no ships of war westward of Phaselis or tlte Chelidonian 
islands— in otiier wxu’ds, beyond the eastern promontory of 
Ijykia — to allow none of his satraps to api)roach nearer than 
three days’ journey to the sea-coast, and to respect the Thra- 
kian Bosporos as the entrance to Hellenic waters. 

In the pifges of Plutarch this’ convention is transferred 
from tflie closing campaign of Kimon to the time oC his double 
Treaty of victory on the Euryiuedon, some fifteen years be- 
Kaiiias adds, however, that tliere were not 

wTinting some who denied the reality of the treaty, and who 
held that it merely threw into legal form arrangements to 
wdiich either side found it convenient in its own interest to 
adhere. By Idiiicydides it is left unnoticed. By the orators 
of later geiierations it was regarded as among the most 
splendid of Athenian achievements. According to Demo- 
sthenes it pledged the Persian king to approach no nearer to 
the Egean than a day’s journey for a horse. In the more 
ideal picture of Isokrates it bound him to regard the Halys 
as the limit of his dominion. In contradiction to Plutarch, 
who speaks of Kallias as being received with the highest 
honours on his return home, Demosthenes adds that in the 
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conduct of this embassy he was brought under susi^icion of 
bribery, and that, although he escaped with his life, he had 
to pay a fine of fifty talents. It is not easy to see what more 
could have been expected of Kallias ; but the circumstantial 
narrative of his trial and condemnation is no conclusive proof-* 
of fact in the absence of a well-attested contemporary record, 
while the inflated expressions of later writers, not less than 
the silence of Thucydides, have gone far towards banishing 
the treaty itself wit^rm the regions of fiction. 

T'he mere repetition of a double victory twice in Kimon's 
life is, of itself, in a liigh degree susi)icioiis ; but the question 
, is happily one in which to some extent we have 
yijjtoricBof the guidance of a^mtted lacts. Ihe last cam- 
paign of Kimoii is in the pages of Thucydides the 
end of Athenian warfare against the Persian king ; and the re- 
turn of the squadron from Egypt alon^ witli the fleet which 
Kimon had retained at Cyprus seems to point to some agree- 
ment, by which hostilities were to be at once and definitely 
terminated. That the treaty was a fact, and that the am- 
bassador charged with the conduct ^of it was Kallias, is further 
confirmed by the strange })assage in which Horodotos speaks 
of an Athenian embassy headed by Kallias as pJt^sent, many 
years after the Persian invasion, at Sousa, along with another 
embassy fi’om Argos, sent t<^ renew the old alliance of that 
city with Xerxes. 'That H erode tos had heen wrongly informed 
as to the purpose of the Argive embassy, there can be littlo 
doubt. It is not likely that just at the moment when Athens 
was at the zenith of her greatness and the Persian power had 
undergone its worst hnmiliations, the Argives should ner- 
vously dejirecate the enmity of Artaxerxes ; but it is altogether 
likely that they should take advantage of the mission which 
was to arrange terms of peace between the eastern and the 
western world, to assure the Great King that they looked 
back without regret to the part which they had played in the 
days of Leonidas and Mardonios, 

It is, further, scarcely a matter of doubt that from this 
time down to the great catastrophe which befell the power 
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of Athens at Syracuse, no attempt was made on the part 
of the Persians to exact from the Greek cities in Lesser 
Siiznificance Asia the tribute for which, nevertheless, they 
assessed in the king’s book according to the 
KuiJias Domesday of Darius. Wc are thus brought to the 
conclusion that, whether the treaty of Kallias be a reality or 
not, the conditions said to be prescribed by it were actually 
observed for nearly forty years. The convention wrought 
practically no cha.nge. It simply gavt?’^ formal sanction to 
arrangements whi(*h both parties considered to be to their 
own interest, or which the greater power of the Athenians 
virtually dictated to the weakened power of the Persian king. 

To the Athenians living the time, the treaty was, in 
itself, a matter of extremely slight im 2 >ortance : to those of 
Question of later generations it became naturally the evidence 
political conditions which had become things 
treaty of the ^last, and to which they looked back with 
a jealous and sensitive 2 )ride. The silence of the former 
and the exaggerated rhetoric of the latter are thus alike 
accounted for. It must not, howe\er, be forgotten that, 
according to Plutarch, the terms of the treaty were engraved 
on a^^illar Cnd set up at Athens. It is true, indeed, that this 
fact does not necessarily prove the genuineness of the monu- 
ment ; but we may at the lesw^t sa,y that the reality of the 
convention is morv<^ likely than that the orators fabricated it 
with a deliberate i>nq)Ose and with the false name of an 
envoy conjoined. On this hypothesis their cleverness is 
shown in fastening on the name of a man whom Heroddtos, 
as we have seen, incidentally mentions as having been an 
envoy from Athens at Sousa at some time or other between 
the siege of Sestos, b.c. 479, and the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Oii the whole, then, we may infer that some kind of^ 

Kimon not a agreement was made, and that this agreement was 

proruoter of substantially such as it is described to have been, 
the coiiven- 

tion But it IS altogether less likely that Kimon had 

anything to do with it. The cessation of the war would 
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have been not much to his interest and very little to his 
liking ; and if this reason be, as it seems, conclusive against 
his being a party to such a convention at the close of his life, 
it disposes effectually of the notion that he sanctioned such a 
treaty after his double victory on the Eurymedori fifteen ' 
years earlier. The vague phrases of Diodoros cannot over- 
bear the positive statement of Thucydides, with whom Kimon 
was personally connected (p. 11), that his death took place 
during the siege of*'7tition. Had he lived, Kimon w'ould 
have been probably not the promoter, but the strenuous 
opponent of a peace which w^ould reduce him to political 
insignificance. 
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PFjHIKLES^ 

To the question who were the two ^eatcst of Athenian 
citizens the answ^er must without doubt be, Themistokles 
Porikifs tt and iVrikles. AVi^|,iout the former imj)crial Athens 
Thcmilto- scarcely ha^ e come into bein^ : without the 

latter it would ne\er have become what it was in 
the days of its greatest glory. The two men stand in the 
closest relation to eacli other. Tlie mantle of Tliemistokles 
fell directly on Ferikles, wJio w^as old onongli to take the full 
measure of the work which his master had done before the 
narrowmindedness of his opponents dro\o him into exile. 
With his w'hole heart and soul ho ga\e himself to the de- 
velopement^and completion of that work ; and in so doing ho 
displ&yed a strength of genius and a force of will in no way 
inferior to that of his il]ustrions,*guid(\ 

The character of Theuiistokles, as drawn by Thucydides, 
suggests a difference between them which was iiorhaps 
&iip})0‘»ed ^atlier appai ent than real. In the emphatic words 

f< iitiast 1)0- of Thucydides, the most astonishing thing about 
Themistokles was his iiower of perception and ap- 
prehension. "What other men attained with \ast 
labour, he grasped with none. His instinctive 
statesmanship needed no previous training, and rested on no 
lessons of experience. The difficulties of the pj‘esont he met ^ 
with instantaneous resolution ; and he rarely, if ever, failed 
to form at once an accurate forecast of the future. Perikles, 
on the other hand, entered on public life, it is said, after a 
long time of thorough retirement, during w^hich he took 
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counsel with t^e best and wisest; teacners of the age, and 
gave himself to a conrse of study which brought to perfection 
his marvellous natural powers. 

This seeming difference -'of genius and character ’is due 
probably to the difference of the circumstances with which 
Probable each had to deal* * When Themistokles began his 
tho^dfffer-^ ^ political career, it wotlld have been impossible for 
euce ; anyone to anticipate the course of Athenian his- 
tory during the next giiieration. PeriMes saw his way with 
the utmost clearness, and he could speak of the coming 
fortunes of Athens with perfect^confidence, subject to certain 
conditions, which he described with almost minute exact- 
ness. Themistokles was constantly called upon to deal with 
the most anxious alternatives, and to do so ahnost on the 
spur of the moment. I^erikles never had to face any such 
complications, and his hardest task w^as to keep up the 
courage of the people under difficulties which for himself 
involved no perplexity whatever, Themistokles saw clearly 
that for Athens there was only one way to greatness, and he 
pushed on towards this good, which to other eyes was scarcely 
visible. Perikles perceived not less clearly that only in one 
way could the greatness and the empire of AthJkis be main: 
tained, and he was never weary of repeating a warniiii^ the 
wdsdom of Which was terribly vindicated by the bitter 
experience of the future. 

Xanthippos, the father of Perikles, was the Athenian 
commander in the great battle of Mykale, which is said to 
' have been fought on the same day with that of 

Lineage and mi i i • 

early years Plataia (i. 166). Through his mother Agariste, 

oi rorikles great-granddaughter of the Sikyonian Klei- 

sthenes (i. 60), he w^as connected with the great tribe of the 
Alkmaionids (i. 49). He thus started with all the advan- 
tages which birth and fortune could bestow upon him ; and 
it might have been supposed that the associations of his 
youth would attach him to the Eupatrid rather than to the 
popular party. To this notion may be traced the insinua- 
tions that throughout his life Perikles was acting a part, and 
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upholding the cause of the Deihos when his heart was with 
the oligarchs. 

In justification of such a suspicion not a slired of evidence 
can be adduced ; and therefore the suspicion is in itself worth 
Consistent There is not the slightest ground for 

oureer of thinking that Perikles ever felt a moment’s hesita- 
Perikies conrse which it was his duty to follow, 

or that he was in any degree impelled to this duty by regard 
for his own interests. He was spriuig from the Athenian 
Kleisthenes ; the marvel would have been if, eschewing the 
convictions of Ids grandfather, he had followed the example 
of Peisistratos, to whom his person, ilf is said, exliibited not a 
little likeness. 

Of the education of Thefiustokles we know not much ; 
of that of Perikles our knowledge is far more full. Brought 
Hiscduca. into contact with the foremost thinkers of the 
time, he eageriy received from them all the 
wisdom which they could impart ; and the instruction of all 
had the one otlect of strengthening his independence of 
thought and judgment. It was not wonderful that with such 
a training, the young Perikles became possessed of a learning 
and eloque^o which few statesmen have equalled in any 
landf ^nd of a judicial calmness of mind which rose far above 
the prejudices and superstition s^Of the age. 

It mattered not if from some of his teachers he learnt 
some things which might now' excite a smile even from the 
His teach- unlearned. They were all offered as honest efforts 
to explain supposed facts ; and as such, they were 
an earnest of the most valuable discoveries of later science. 
By Anaxagoras, who had left Klazomenai to teach astronomy 
at Athens, Perildes was taught that the earth was a plane 
and that the sun was a mass of ignited stone larger than the 
Polopohnesos. The conclusions were wrong : but they were 
answers to questions which searched for the origin and the 
ordering of things. For the growth of the human mind the 
plunge into those questions was the one thing needed. The 
riglit to examine things in themselves was established by the 
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an wh6 first attempted to'do so ; and the right, exercised 
first in one direction, was rapidly asserted in others, 
le ecclesiastical yoke which crushed the growth of art in 
ibylonia or in Egypt was by the Greeks borne impatiently 
id finally cast aside ; and the rebellion was justified and 
ewarded by the growth of the schools of art which achieved 
he glories of the Parthenon and revealed to the world the 
majesty of the Olympian Zeus. 

As a pupil or as a fripnd, Perikles in the course of his life 
was intimate not only with Anaxagoras, but with Prota- 
Perikiosand Zeiioii, Pytholileides, Damon, and Pheidias. 

tiio pinio. How &r he may have agreed with the systems of 
- philosophy thus put before him we cannot say. 
The differences which separatflH one from the other must 
have compelled him to examine and to trust to his own judge- 
ment with regard to all. If he held with Anaxagoras that 
the sensible world, though not created by Mind, was still 
arranged, ordered, and governed by it, he could not follow 
^ ery fiir the guidance of Protagoras which, by making man 
the measure of everything, made all existence dependent on 
his sensations and perceptions, and so rendered aU existence 
and all knowledge impossible. He found anotl^pr friend or 
instructor m the Eleatic Zenon, who came to Athens •i^ith 
Parmenides, ( ?b.c. 400), and there became known to Sokrates, 
then a mere youth. Zenon is spoken of as the inventor of 
that method of Dialectic which became so powerful an 
instrument in the hands of Sokrates and Plato, and wliich 
may be described as a mode of establishing truth by reducing 
to an absurdity the opinions of opponents. The influence of 
Zenon on Perikles may well have been considerable ; that of 
men lilte Pythokleides, Damon, and Pheidias was probably 
far greater. 

Of these three, the first two were his instructors in music, 
in the wide meaning always attached to the term by the 
His training Greeks, and not in our present restricted sense 
i?i music which would for them have rendered the word 
meaningless or misleading. Music for them included every- 
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t^ing belonging to the provinces of all the Muses, and em- 
braced therefore in some sort every branch of human know- 
ledge. It taught the use of the lyre and the way to take 
part in a cliorus : but it taught also the art of poetical com- 
^ position, and took in, necessarily, all that would bear upon 
this subject. As teachers of music in this sense, Pythokleides 
and Damon were Sophists, professional teachers who taught 
for pay and who were not on this account subject to the 
odium which Plato, and 23erhai)s Sokrates, afterwards strove 
to throw upon them. 

With Damon Perikles lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship; and there is no reason for supposing that his 
PrioiKiship relations with Pheidias were less close. In this 
\viiK pMimm sculiitor he nnght hold communion with one 

im<i pjici- of the greatest and ];>m’est of human minds, and 
duis from him he could not fail to learn the inseparable 

connexion between the world of sense and the world of 
spirit, and the impossibility of divorcing goodness from 
beauty, if beauty is to retain its life. 

With the aid of Plieidias and the illustrious band of men 
who worked under him, Perikles made Athens the wonder and 
Attjyjk,«ou jride of the world. In their greatness his own 
thron'^ihis was reflected; but it is scarcely inhuman 

irioiids nature to look on surpassing emimnee without a 
tinge of jealousy and without even the sliadow of a temi)ta- 
tion to 2 )nll down those who have achieved it. We shall 
accordingly see that the fortunes of most of tliese great men 
werfe bound uj^ with those of Perikles, and that the efforts- 
wliich failed to bring about his downfall were only too suc- 
cessful in achieving tlieir ruin. 

The public career of Perilvles is said to have extended 
over forty years, lie survived the beginning of the Pelo- 
i)atcM)f know, for two years and a 

tiu* birtii of half. His death, therefore, took place in the year 
lerikies ^ jjjg active life as a statesman began, 

tlierefore, shortly after the ostracism of Themistokles and 
before the death of Aristeides. But of the date of his birth 
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we cannot speak positively.’* He may have been only an 
infant when the armament of Datis and Artaphemes was 
crushed at Marathon. . 

At no time after he had reached manhood was there any 
lack of persons who would have rejoiced in his downfall and 
His personal done all that they could to promote it. His safety 
integrity insured in great part, no doubt, by his trans- 

cendent ability, but in no slight degree also by his personal 
ineomiptibility. Greek statesmen generally have not been 
conspicuous for this quality ; and those of Sparta, as we have 
seen, had attained an unenviable notoriety for the opposite 
vice. Theiiiistoklcs, it %eems had taken no Bj^ecial care to 
avoia suspicions which even the more rigid integrity of 
Aristeides could not always wafd off (i. 127). But although 
he may have grasped at money, it certainly cannot be said 
that he ever changed his plans or hesitfijied iii carrying them 
out for the sake of money. In this respect he was as firin 
as Perikles Imiiself. Bribery and corruption are, therefore, 
terms which cannot in strictness be applied to him. But 
whUe Tliemistokles was ready to receive money, Perikles 
was resolved that, if it were possible, he would leave no 
room even for suspicion tliat he w^as open to a%y such in- 
tiuences ; and in this he fully succeeded. If the smeilest 

chink had beeh left in his armour, his enemies would not 

• 

have failed to pierce it ; and they would have been doubly 
pleased to find any such rifts, because ho was as free as 
Kimon himself from all the arts and tricks which are sup- 
posed to form the stock in trade of a demagogue. It would, 
obviously, have been little to the purpose to sne^r at him for 
his somewhat cold and repellent dignity. It was an easier 
and more profitable task to ascribe his public acts to unworthy 
personal motives, and, more especially in the closing years of 
^his life, to insinuate that he had plunged the city into the 
Pelopoimesian war to satisfy a private grudge or avenge a 
personal wrong* We shall see that these aspersions have no 
basis of fact whatever. The gossip which multiplied them is, 
indeed, suliioiently discredited by the counter stories men- 
I n 
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tioned by Plutarch, that seeing xne sxruggie xo ue inevitable, 
he sent yearly the sum of ten talents to Sparta to keep her 
quiet by bribing her most influential citizens. He cannot 
have done this and at the same time have hurried on the 
crisis. 

We shall have to notice some of these slanders later on. 
But in truth, if we wish to avoid an absurd misapprehension 
His idea of of his character, we must rise to a higher region 
motives which may really account for and 
tiou explain his conduct. His abilities were vast and 

his wisdom was profound ; but they were not boundless, and 
nothing is gained by ascribing to him a foresight greater than 
that which he had attained. That Athens should be an 
imperial city he was as stelidily resolved as Themistokles. 
He was not less determined that she should stand at the 
head of a league of cpnfederated allies ; but his theory of this 
confederation was inadequate. To say this is not to impute 
blame to him. It is rather, nay it is greatly, to his praise that 
lie should have taken in liand a work the progress of which 
soon began to show him that the basis of Greek political life 
was altogether wrong, if the establishment of a permanent 
order of thj(,igs was the purpose to be aimed at. 

Tf, then, we wish to understand Perikles, wo must examine 
the conditions under which the Athenian empire was ac* 
Conditions quired and extended; and this task will show at 
growtii of which Perikles set before himself in 

Athtiuiau the interests of Athens, and tlirough Athens of 
ismpire whole HoUcnic world, nay even of the world 

beyond its borders, and also the origin and nature of the 
opposing influences which rendered all his eflbrts useless and 
liaved the way for the imperialmn of Borne. 

No one could see more clearly than Herodotos that the 
devotion of the Athenians to the common cause of HeUas, 
PaniHiiien- their resolute persistence when all others 

seemed to be paralysed with fear, had defeated 
the great enterprise of Xerxes and brought to nought the far 
more formidable schemes of Mardonios (i, 136). The history 
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of their self-sacrifice and its results should have taught them 
the very plain lesson that the welfare of the Hellenic world 
could be insured only through a real union. This lesson 
was never learnt, although Porikles in some degree ai)pi^e* 
hended it. But, indeed, not a few of the signs of the times ^ 
immediately following the victories of Salamis, Plataia, and 
Mykal6 were delusive. It was only the need of strenuous 
exertion in a conunon cause against an enemy still capable 
of mischief which impelled Aristeides and his colleagues to 
receive the representatives of the allied cities as their equals 
in the synod of Delos. It soon became difficult if not im- 
possible to do so, wheA some of these allies wished to shirk 
aU further toil and w'hen the Athenians were, nevertheless, 
determined that the struggle slTould go on. 

The Delian synod (i. 127) came to an end ; and it was, 
we are told, at the expressed wish of Jihe Samians that the 
The Delian Confederate treasury should be moved to Atliens, 
synod retention at Delos w'ould render necessary a 

constant guard round the island. As a necessary consequence, 
Athens behaved henceforth leather as a mistress than an ally, 
A few of the most important cities might keep their fleets ; 
the rest had yielded up their ships to Athens, witji the special 
stipulation that an addition to the sum paid as tribute should 
secure them freedom from personal service. The res2)onsi- 
bility imposed on the Athenians was a heavy one ; but it 
was conscientiously and cfibctually discharged. ISIo Persian 
ships were allowed to enter the waters of the Egean ; the 
cities of the Asiatic coast remained free ; and a large reserve 
fund was stored up to meet the possible needs of future war- 
fare, if the struggle with Persia should be renewed. 

But for evidence that Athens desired between her allies 
and herself that intimate union which w'ould cement them 
The allies of ^ single people, wo look in vain. They were 
Athcas invited to pronounce their judgement as to 

any course of action on which she had herself resolved, 
and if they were unwilling to follow her, their disinclination 
was overborne by force or treated as rebellion ; and keenly 

V 2 
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though each could discern the immediate interests of Athens, 
neither Themistokles nor Ferities could perceive the radical 
weakness of an empire which had no other basis than 
that of physical restraint. Perikles had his Fanhellenio 
theories ; and in these theories there were the germs of a 
future growth which might, and which would, have altered 
the history of the world, if they had not been deliberately 
nii^ped and violently crushed. 

Plutarch tells us that, when the extension of Athenian 
l)ower first roused the jealousy of Sparta, Perikles made a 
Do>;ire of Strong effort to gather a Panhellenic congress at 
a*^Pauhofie^ Athens ; but he gives nd date for an incident 
niccoiigruss which some place after the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ Truce, b.c. 446, while others assign it to a time 
.preceding the battle of Tanagra, b.c. 457. This congress was, 
wo are told, to consider the measures for restoring the 
temples ruined during the Persian invasion, and for securing 
the safety of maritime trade for the Greek cities generally. 
The former point was inconsistent with the letter of the 
resolution at first entered into, that they should be left in 
ruins as a memorial of the past ; the latter was manifestly a 
subject of eCitreme importance. But the plan, he adds, came 
to ifO'thing, because the Spartans set their faces against it, 
as to the last they continued ,stcadily to oppose everything 
w^hich could add to the political safety, strength, and happi- 
ness of the whole Greek world. 

Perikles rose to an immense height above these miserable 
and contemptible prejudices. He had a sincere desire that 
ThcAthons the rule of Athens should be for the highest 
of Perikles benefit of all who might be brought under it ; but 
this gi:eat end was to be realised rather by magnifying 
Athens than by treating the allies as if they also were 
Athenians. Athens with him was to be the school of Hellas 
by uniting within her walls all that was greatest in science, 
all that was most brilliant in culture, all that was most mag- 
nificent in art. Nor can it be denied that, during the short 
period of six-and-tiiirty years which intervened between the 
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retreat of Xerxes and the Thirty Years’ Truce, the work in 
which Perikles was the chief instrument had justified the 
title of Athens to something like imperial ascendency. It 
would have been a blessing for the world generally, if the 
ideas which even Perikles attached to the term had been 
more like those which are now being worked out in the 
empire of Great Britain ; but for such ideas the time was 
not then come. The real curse for the Greek world was the 
persistent energy with which Sparta barred the way to the 
slightest movements in this direction. 

The contrast between the condition of things at the })egin' 
niiig of the six-and-thirty years which followed the discomfit 
Work done ture of Xerxes and that which was realised before 
after Uie they came to an end was great indeed. The 
Xcrxfts Athenians had come back from their self-imposed 
exile to a ravaged land and desolate towns. Their sustained 
energy had cleared the Egean waters of Persian fleets, had 
secured the freedom of the Asiatic Greeks, and united them 
in a permanent confederacy (i. 125). The walls with which, 
in spite of Spartan jealousy (i. 174), Athens had been girt, 
had taken away all fear of any sudden attack ; and the forti- 
fied harbour of Peiraieus had provided a horn# for a large 
population, whose life was bound up with the hfo ol^the 
democracy, and whose ordej;ly industry had disarmed the 
opposition and prompted the reforms of Aristeides (i. 124), 
From the first Perikles had been thoroughly convinced 
that froiii Sparta Athens could expect nothing but resistance, 
Feeiinjrs of active or passive ; nor had ho cared to con- 

Porikiosfor ceal his own feelings on the subject. When, on 
Kinion uprising of the Helots, Kiinon had pleaded 

earnestly for sending help to the Spartans (p. 18), he had not 
hesitated to express his approval of the advice of his friend 
Ephialtes (p. 2) ; and we may be sure that the welcome 
given to the Helots at Naupaktos (p. 20) w^as in great measure 
due to his influence. But while he confessed his dislike 
of Sparta, he felt no rancour for the philo-Lakonian Kimon ; 
and when the latter was impeached for neglecting to retrieve 
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the disaster of the Athenian colonists on the Strymon, the 
manifest indifference with which Perikles made the charge 
had much probably to do with his acquittal (p. 21). It was 
scarcely to be expected that this issue should effect any 
change in the disposition of Kimon. He still continued, 
Conscientiously no doubt, but shortsightedly, to withstand 
the policy of Epliialtes and Perikles, and the result was, as 
W’o have seen, his ostracism. 

The time was one of great tumult and agitation. The 
enrolment of Megara, n.c. 4G1 (p. 19), in the new Athenian 
War be- league liad roused fierce wrath in the minds of 
Atiums and Corinthians and their allies of P^i)idauros and 

Egina. Furious Jjt the events which had robbed 
n.c. 455 them of their maritime ascendency, the Eginetans 
rushed into war with Athens, trusting to the tactics which 
had been successful *at Salamis and Mykale. They came 
out of the battle ruined as a maritime power. Seventy of 
their ships were taken, and Egina itself was blockaded. 
The Spartans, who would gladly have struck a blow at 
Athens while her main forces wore occupied elsewdiere, 
could not stir from bc^fore Ithome, although the Persian 
Megabazos i^ad come to inforce wuth large bribes the imme- 
diate^ invasion of Attica for the purpose of drawing off the 
Athenian armament from Egy^)t (p. 22). But that which 
the Spartans could not attempt, the Corinthians tried to 
carry through, only, however, to undergo a decisive defeat 
at tlie hands of the Athenian Myronides. 

The energy displayed at this time by the Athenian people 
is, indeed, astonishing. One Athenian army was besieging 
Building of Egina: another was absent in Egypt, Yet this 
Walls of time chosen by Perikles for carrying out 

Atiions at home the plan which, more than any other, 
would go far towards realising the calculations or the dreams 
of Themistokles. We have good grounds for supposing that 
Themistoldes would have abandoned Athens altogether, if it 
had been practicable to do so. But if tins might not be, the 
next object to be aimed at was the uniting of Athens with 
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her harbours ; and this object could be attained by the con* 
struotion of two walls, one of about four and a half, and 
another of about four, English miles in length. Such an 
enterprise could not fail to excite to the utmost the jealousy 
and fears of the Peloponnesian cities, and to create a deep , 
anxiety amongst the conservative statesmen of Athens, who 
r(^garded the Mendship of Si)arta as a privilege to be retained 
at all costs excej)! that of dishonoiu^ to their country. But it 
wr i the necessary resuit of the policy of Themistokles ; and 
the great man who was to carry on his work united with his 
wisdom and courage a personal integrity which virtually 
raised him above all dllngor of attack. 

There was, therefore, nothing to withhold him from adoj)t* 
ing the only means by which Athens might bid defiance to 
BoMtoratioii invaders ; and it became clear to the 

of Thoiian Spartans that her growth (Pould be arrested only 

sotting up a counterpoise to her influence in 
by the northern Hellas. The idea of a regularly organised 
Spartans confederation was hateful to tlicm ; but for the 
sake of checking Athens they sw^allowed down their dislike, 
and set to work to restore the supremacy of the Boiotian city, 
which with an ardour betraying the prepondeittnce of alien 
blood in its population (i. 141) had thrown itself in^^ the 
arras of Xerxes. If we may Jjelieve Diodoros, a fonnal agree- 
ment bound the Thebans, in return for the good oflices of 
the Spartans, so to keep Athens in check in time of war, as 
to render unnecessary any invasion of Attica from the 
Peloi:)onnesos. 

Ifut even before the fall of Ithome the Spartans had 
sent 1,500 of their own heavy-armed soldiers, with 10,000 of 
Bpartan ex- their allies, to rescue from the Phokians one of the 
peditioniuto ^liree Dorian towns w’hich formed the Lakedai- 
B.c. 457 monian metropolis. We can scarcely suppose that 
so large a force was needed to deliver a Dorian village from 
a clan of motmtainoers ; and there can be little doubt that 
the clue to these oi)eration8 is to be found in the intrigues of 
some Athenians (noticed only in passing by Thucydides), 
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who prayed them to remain in Boiotia, and so to aid them 
in a conspiracy for upsetting the Athenian democracy and 
arresting the erection of the Long Walls. In no way dismayed 
by these dangers, the Athenians hastened to meet their 
, enemies in Boiotia ; nor were they cast down by the defeat 
which they underwent at Tanagra, b.c. 457. The Spaitans 
and their allies gained nothing by their victory beyond the 
power of making their way home safely through the passes 
of Goraneia ; and two months later, by the battle of Oinophyta, 
Myronides carried the Athenian power to its utmost limits. 
The Boiotians and Phokians became the subject allies of the 
Athenians, who set up democracies tjverywhere. The land 
empire of Athens extended now from Megara to Themiopylai, 
and the fall of Egina addeli that island to her maritime 
dominion. 

It was, we can <^scarcoly doubt, a knowledge of this 
oligarchic conspiracy against the democratic constitution of 
I’i-oposa] of Athens which impelled Pcrikles to oppose the 
Kimon to take part in the battle of 
Kimon, Tanagra. He suspected, it would seem mi- 
n.c. 4&5 j Kimon was concerned in this con- 

spiracy ; but the behaviour of Kimon’s friends (p. 22) fully 
conwnced him of his mistake, and he came bactk from the 
battle, in which he had exhibited a bravery almost to be 
condemned as reckless and frantic, resolved to do justice to 
his great political adversary. The recall of Kimon, pro^josed 
by Perikles, did much to soften the antagonism of political 
parties in Athens. 

This recall probably took j^lace after the operations con- 
ducted by Perikles on the coasts of the Corinthian gulf, 

B.c. 455. His attack on Sikyon had no decisive 
Opomtions _ , . i i . 

of Perikles result ; nor was ms attempt to establish Athenian 

Supremacy in Thessaly by tlie restoration of the 
Akanmuia^ chief or king Orestes crowned with more success* 

The failure of these schemes did not deter him 
from a more distant exi)edition, or leave him without spirit 
for further enterprise when the blockade of the Akamanian 
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Oiniadai ended also in failure. The inclusion of the Achaians 
in the Athenian confederacy was a compensation for many 
reverses, and among these for the disasters of the Egyptian 
^pedition, of which he had always strongly disapproved. 

>\Iii these operations, and in everything else which she 
un^ytook, Athens was committing herself to a course in 
.... which her success must depend on perfect unani- 

Conditions . , . . ^ ^ 

necesstiry mity amongst her citizens, blie was compelling 

silfety^ofthe members of her confederation to work to- 
Atheiiiftii gether for a common end ; and this alone was 
empire onough to excite the instinctive hatred of Greeks 
generally. So far as tlfe surrender might be needed, Athens 
caUed upon them to give up their independence ; and refusal 
had been followed by prompt chastisement. In short, Atlicns 
was doing violence to the sentiment which regarded the 
city as the ultimate unit of society ; and' in order to break up 
her league, Sparta availed herself of this feeling with com- 
' plete and most disastrous success. The temper of Sparta was 
sufficiently shown by her readiness to restore to Thebes the 
hegemony or primacy which she claimed over the cities of 
Boiotia ; and the designs of Athens, on the other hand, were . 
explained by the substitution of democracy for^hgarchy — 
that is, of the rule of the commons tor the supremacy o^ho 
Eupatrids or patricians, in the cities subjected to her rule. 
These democracies, it is clear, could not lie set uj) except by 
expelling those of the Eupatrid citizens who refused to accept 
the change ; and as few were prepared to accept it, a formid- 
able body of exiles, fierce in their hatred of Athens, was 
scattered through Ilcffias, and was huvsily oceuxued nea.rer 
home in schemes for upsetting the new constitution. 

Nine years after the battle of Oinophyta the storm burst 
on the shores of the lake Koiiai's. The banished Eupatrids had 
« Befeat of made themselves, as Thucydides teUs iis, masters 
Toimidea at Qrchomenos, Chaironcia, and some other 
B.c. 447 Boiotian cities. To Tolmides, an Athenian general 
of no small distinction, who had burnt the Siiartan arsenal 
at Gytheion, and taken from the Lokrians Naupaktos, the 
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present home of the Helots (p. 20), these movements looked 
like a flagrant defiance of the Athenian people. We cannot 
doubt that Perikles would regard them in the same light ; 
but he condemned as hasty and ill-timed the proposal of 
Tolmides to march against them at once, with such of the 
citizens as might volunteer for the service. His campaign 
was at first successful. He took Chaironeia, and having left 
a garrison there, was marching southwards when he was 
attacked in the territory of Korone^a by a body of Orcho- 
raenian exiles with others from Lokris and Euboia. The 
result was for tlie Athenians a ruinous defeat, in which 
almost all who survived the battle were taken prisoners, 
E/Oman feeling might have I^ft these prisoners to their fate, 
as it left; those who survived the fight at Cannfe ; but the 
Athenians either could not so afford to drain their strength, 
or shrunk from dealihg out to them so hard a measure, and 
in order to recover them they entered into a formal compact 
with the J3oiotians for the evacuation of the whole country, 
the result being the immediate restoration not only of all the 
banished Boiotian Enpatrids, but also of those who belonged 
to riiokis, Lokris, and Euboia. 

The mischief could hardly end with the abandonment of 
Bofotia. The exiles who now returned to Euboia declared 
Uovoit ©f the island in revolt against Athens. Sent with an 
Athenian force to put down the rebellion, Perikles 
ii.c. 446* had barely more than landed when he received the 

far more alarming tidings that Megara had renounced the 
Athenian alliance. He reached Athens to find that a Spartan 
army, under the king Pleistoanax, was already ravaging the 
country round Eleusis and Tlirious. But the Spartans ad- 
vanced no farther. Their leader either felt that his forces 
were inadequate to the task before them, or was open, as his 
adversaries insisted, to the argiunent of gold. However this , 
may have been, he atoned for his sin or his misfortune by 
years of banishment at Tegea. Aristophanes hints at a story 
which related that when in after years Perikles was called 
upon to submit his accounts to public inspection, there ap- 
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peared an item of ten talents spent on a needful pnrpose, and 
that the Athenians, knowing well what this pxirpose had been, 
allowed the item to pass without question. 

The retreat of Pleistoanax, whatever may have been its 
cause, left Perikles and the Athenians free to deal with the 
The Thirty ^hey might think fit. It cannot be 

Years’Tnice, said that they contented themselves with half 
measures. The whole island was reduced, and 
definite treaties were made with all the towns, with the one 
exception of Histiaia, from ^which the inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, Athenian settlers being introduced in their place. 
But although this speodf' conquest showed that the Athenians 
had lost none of their old energy, the idea of an empire by 
land answering to their empire by sea had vanished into the 
region of fancies never to be realised. Nisaia and Pegai, 
the two Megarian ports, were still in their hands ; but with 
this exception they had lost all hold on the Peloponnesos, 
and hence the Thirty Years’ Truce, n.c. 445, which followed 
the reduction of Euboia, like the real or supposed treaty of 
Kallias (p. 24), did no more than give a formal sanction 
to certain accomplislied facts. As things had now gone, the 
Athenians surrendered little when they gave up ftiese Mega- 
rian ports, and with them gave up also Troizen and AcSIia. 
But it was easier to evacuate Megara than to forgive the 
Mogarians. Of the motives which prompted their action we 
know little or notliing. Of their own fi^ee will they had asked 
for admission into the Athenian confederacy, and during the 
ten years of their alliance they had received many benefits 
and undergone no wrongs. We have no record of political 
changes in Megara which might account for the sudden deser- 
tion. They had lightly flung away an alliance which they 
had eagerly courted, and they left in the Athenian mind a 
feeling of exasperation which in after years found expression 
in acts of severe reprisals. 

For two years after the ratification of the Thirty Years* 
Truce, Thoukydides, the son of Melesias, continued to lead 
the party of reaction, which Kimon had led so long. Both 
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disliked the growth of democracy at home ; both had in some 
way convinced themselves that their own party interests 
Ostracism of would be promoted by prolonging the war with 
dnes^son of I^ersian king. Perikles was content with what 
Mciesias, had been done already ; and so long as the waters 
B.c. 443 Egean were kej)t clear of Persian ships, he 

saw little nse in attempting rnore distant conquests. The 
catastrophe which followed the wilfiilness of Tolmides served 
only to strengthen the influence which Perikles, who had op- 
posed his ill-fated expedition, q;xercisod over the Athenian 
people. As the latter looked with favour on the designs of 
Perikles for the embellishment of the imperial citj^ the 
antagonism of the patrician party became more intense ; and 
once more it became clear that resort must be had to ostra- 
cism. Like Kimon, Thoukydides felt assured that the vote 
would send his great 'rival into exile. The result was his own 
banishment ; and Perikles had now no further resistance to 
encounter in carrying out the imhlic works on which ho had 
set his mind. 

The military portion of the great task had been practically 
accomplished already. The two long walls v/ere finished ; hut 
^ . bfetween them was a large space which, if held by an 

Building of . T I n • n 11 

the Fiiaieric enemy, might be a cause of serious danger as well as 
of more petty annoy fj»nce. Perikles therefore carried 
from the city a third wall, running parallel to the western or 
Peiraic wall at a distance of 550 feet, and turning to the south 
at a point about 400 yards before it reached the harbour of 
Mounychia, which it was designed to protect. Of this 
Phaleric wall not a vestige now remains. The inference to 
be drawn from this fact is not that Thucydides was inaccurate 
in his description, but that Konon restored only two walls, 
the breaches in which were repaired by the materials of the 
third wall. 

But the costliest works of Perikles were confined within 
much narrower limits, and were of a very different kind. A 
new theatre, called the Odeion, rose in the city, as a worthy 
home for the Athenian drama in the great Panathenaic fes- 
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tival, while gigantic portals, known as the Propylaia, gnarded 
the entrance to the summit of the little hill on which art of 
Pttbiic <3very kind achieved its highest triumphs. • The 
works of Erechtheion, or slirine of Athene Polias, had been 
Perikies during the Persian occupation of the city, 

and together with other temples then defaced or destroyed, 
it was to remain unrestored as a memorial of the insults 
offered by the invader to the majesty of the gods. But 
the restoration of these# ruined temples was, it is said, one 
of the subjects to be discussed by the Panhellenic congress 
which Perikles w*as anxious to gather at Athens (p. 3G) ; and 

he had issued this invitation, he probably held himself 
absolved from further adherence to the vow. This edifice 
now rose to more than its ancieift grandeur. But high above 
all the surrounding buildings towered the mighty fabric of 
the Parthenon, the home of the virgin goddess, whose colossal 
image, standing in front of the temple, might bo seen by the 
mariner as he doubled the cape of Sounion. 

The exterior of this splendid building is associated most 
closely with the Panathenaic in'ocession, of which popular 
Tiic Par- fancy has formed some strange ideas. The picture 
tiieiion commonl}^ drawn of it exliibits a loUg array of 
chariots and horsemen winding through the Propylaia^a^nd 
careering round the Parthenoy. But the approach to these 
great gates, being at an angle of at least twenty degrees, 
made the ascent, and still more the descent, of vehicles im- 
practicable ; and the main entrance was so narrow that the 
slightest deviation from the path must have done irreparable 
mischief to the works of art closely ranged on either side. 
There is no record of a roadway for vehicles, nor is there 
any sign of a track such as must have been caused by their 
passage. The horsemen, we must suj)pose, followed the ship 
which bore the sacred peplos of the goddess ; and this, we 
are distinctly told, was not carried up the acropolis. 

The worshipper who passed within the massive walls of the 
Parthenon saw before him a statue of the goddess still more 
glorious than the one which stood without. It was the work of 
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the great sculptor whose genius embodied in gold and ivory at 
Olympia the majesty of Zeus himself. Placed in command 
The chrys- of unstinted resources, Pheidias guided the minds 
atatues^or^ of architects some of whom possessed powers not 
Pheidias imworthy of being compared with his own. Of 
most of these men we have but the scantiest knowledge. 
Mnesikles, Iktinos, Kallikrates, and Alkamenes, are but a few 
with whom time has dealt more gently than with others 
once scarcely less illustrious ; yet even these to us are little 
more than a name. Pheidias alone, the mightiest genius of 
them all, stands forth with greater distinctness ; and in the 
Elgin marbles Englishmen may see the work of his own 
hands, still instinct with the life imparted to it three-and- 
twenty centuries ago. But of his greatest achievements, 
after all the toil of research spent upon them, we know 
comparatively little: By the confession of those who were 
familiar with them throughout their lives, the genius of the 
sculptor has never achieved triumphs so transcendent as 
those of the chryselephantine statues of Pheidias. The 
impression left by these marvellous works on the minds of 
the beholders can never be felt by us ; and even the forms 
and detaili^ of their workmanship are for us little more than 
m’&Dters of controversy. 

If, again, it be impossible to realise the effect of these 
works as separate units, still less can we picture to ourselves 
Th« Aero- the effects produced by them in groups or masses, 
polis more by their colouring. We .may 

take the one small hillock, scarcely more than nine hundred 
feet in length, and four hundred in breadth, known as 
the Athenian acropolis. We may try to recall to our 
minds its ancient splendours ; but do what we will we shall 
not succeed completely in realising the glory of the gorgeous 
assemblage of structures which graced the little piece of 
tableland on its summit, of those superb portals and that 
majestic flight of steps by which the Panathenaic .pomp 
ascended to the Parthenon ; of tlie sculptures which almost 
lived and brbathed on pediment, and frieze, and metope ; of 
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the many series of sculptured forms which lined every avenue, 
wliile far above all the brazen statue of Athene l^pt watch 
over the city. We have further to take into account, so far 
as wo can, the accessories of this marvellous scene, the bril- 
liancy of sky and sun, the lustrous puritj^ of tlie marble, the 
tints of gold and crimson and azure, wliich imparted depth 
of light and shade to the mouldings and sculptures of its 
magnificent temples. 

These splendid works involved an outlay which can 
scarcely have fallen short of three thousand talents. When 
Cost of the fke beginning of the Peloponnesian war Perikles 
■ « summed up •the resources of Athens, he stated 

Perikles that the gold on the statue of Athene amoimted 

to forty talents, and that the m^al had been so disposed that 
it might all be taken olf whenever it might be wanted. But 
even if metal had been used which cofild not be recovered, 
the outlay had not been made in vain. In his funeral oration 
Perikles reminded the Athenians that their love of what was 
beautiful was combined with economy, meaning by this not 
that they were actuated by a mere wish of saving money, 
but that, unlike the Spartans, tliey were accustomed to get 
money’s worth for money ; and in this sense it % undoubt- 
edly true that the money spent on the acropolis prodtffied 
far more than its value. Apc^ t from this, the devotion of so 
much wealth to the service of the gods was held to be a 
work which they would assmedly reward ; and thus tliis out- 
lay, guidea by a genius wliich worked its way to every he^art, 
fed the religious sentiment of the Atlionians, while through- 
out Hellas it letl an imiiression of Athenian greatness w'hicb 
would be none the less useful to the imperial city because it 
may have been vague and disagreeable. 

But if the matter be regarded fi:om the point of view oi 
Perikles, the revenue and the reserved funds of Athens ampl^ 
RevemiL\^ of justified the outlay, whatever it may have been, 
Athens carefully had the resources of the city beer 

administered, and so little liad the voracious greediness of the 
Demos subtracted from them, that Perikles c<5uld speak o: 
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the treasury in the acropolis as containing six thousand 
talents, a sum equal, according to Xenophon, to the whole 
revenue of Athens for six years, although a sum of 3,700 
talents had been spent on the public fortifications and 
buildings and on works of art. 

The embellishment of Athens was, if we look to the 
growth of the human mind, the greatest, as it certainly was 
Aim?, of the happiest, task of the life of Perikles ; but his 
policy of time was chiefly occupied, in the building up (for 
rerikies» cared little for the extension) of her empire. 

He found her at the head of an important confederacy, and 
to him its area seemed already Wge enough. The object 
at which he aimed was to strengthen her supremacy within 
this area, while he opposed generally the efforts made from 
time to time to widen it. Of the system which sought 
to consoHdate the 'powers of Athens by means of settle- 
ments of Athenians, who under the name of klerouchoi 
retaiaed their rights as citizens, he altogether approved. 
This system had already answered well in the Lelantian 
plan of Euboia; and the measure dealt out to the people 
Athenian <>f Chalkis in the days of Kleisthenes was now 
in^Kubola^^ ^jarried out in the territory of Histiaia, as well as 
an«:5inone in tlie islaiids of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros. 
Such a body of settlers was ]ed by Perikles himself to the 
Tlirakian Chersoiiesos, where he repaired the old wall built 
bj' Miltiades across the neck of the peninsula between the cities 
of Kardia and Paktye. The extremest point reached by Peri- 
kles was Sinope, on the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
His plan of settling a number of Athenian colonists at this 
place was furthered by the body of the i)eople who were 
eager to be rid of their despot Timesilaos. 

He was now to be concerned in matters which, as affect- 
ing the future' history of Athens, must have caused him deep ^ 
Kcvoit of anxiety. The land empire of Athens had sprung 
Siiraos, up and died almost with the rapidity of the gourd 
B.c. 440 which is said to grow and to wither away in a 
single night. The revolt of Samos, b.c. 440, might well 
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excite a misgiving of the stability of her maritime supremacy 
also. We cannot doubt that he carefully considered the 
whole position, and came to the conclusion that there was no 
cause for alarm, for to the end of his life his language lost 
not a jot of its confidence. 

He was well aware that this revolt was caused by a. 
feeling of impatience under Athenian ascendency ; and it 
Causes of J^iay also be true that he spoke of the relations of 
the revolt Athens with her allies as those of a tyrant with 
his subjects, W'hatever meaning such words may have 
had in the mouths of others, they meant with him simply 
that the Athenians mu^|t maintain with a strong hand an 
authority which they could not afford to lay down. But it is 
not less true (and too great stresi can scarcely be laid on the 
fact) that this radical divergence of feeling was confined foy 
the most part to a small party in the subject cities. That 
party was indeed always powerful and sometimes prepon- 
derant, and it addressed itself invariably to the most deeply 
seated instinct of the Greek mind, which refused to advance 
beyond the single city in its conception of a complete society. 
This feeling pervaded the whole Hellenic world, and led 
ultimately to its ruin. We cannot tlierefore pre^nd that, if 
this oligarchic party had been absent, there would have bg^ii 
any great enthusiasm for Athens in the minds of her allies, 
for this ineradicable yearning*of the Greeks for the absolute 
independence of individual cities must excite a dislike for the 
amount of ce itralisation indispensable for maintaining any 
confederacy whatsoever. 

But in all these allied or subject cities there was, never- 
theless, a class which had not only no positive grievance 
Athenian ^'g^inst Athens, but even a strong community of 
ptirty in the interest with her ; and this class, necessarily, was 
allied cities demos, or general body of the people, with 

whom tho Eupatrids, so far as it might be possible to do so, 
would refuse altogether to share their power. So long ms 
there was no opposition between the subject city and its 
mistress, this demos, or body of the people, remained passive 
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or indifferent; but when the Eupatrid oligarchy kicked 
against the yoke or broke out into open rebellion, the demos, 
or body of the people, not unfrequently took the first oppor- 
tunity of going over to those whom they knew to be their 
natural protectors. This fact is strongly insisted on by 
Diodotos, when in the later revolt of Lesbos Kleon carried a 
decree for the massacre of the Mitylenaian citizens in a mass ; 
and the argument of Diodotos is that, whereas in every case 
of revolt Athens might at present copnt on having the demos 
strongly in her favour, the indiscriminate punishment of the 
innocent and the guilty must inevitably convert their friends 
into enemies. 

In this revolt of Samos the action is confined to the 
oligarchs, or patricians, who had seized upon the Ionian 
A A* town of Priene, and defeated the Milesians who 

niatioiigar- opi)osed them. Tlie latter invoked the aid of 
chic party. their part was taken not only by the 

Athenians, but, as Thucydides tells us with a charming 
simplicity, by certain of the Samians who wanted to bring 
about a change in the constitution. These, he tells us soon 
afterwards, w'ero the demos ; and thus we have here, as else- 
where, thej» 5 ;onflict between the Athenian and the anti-Athe- 
ni^;j parties. The former now became the ruling body in the 
island, and placed in Lemnos, in the guardianship of the 
Athenian settlers (p. 48), the hostages which they insisted on 
taking from the oligarchs. 

But of the Samian oligarchs, not a few refused to sub- 
mit to the new order of things, and, leaving the island, betook 
Revolt of themselves to the Sardian Satrap Fissouthnes. 
Byzantion. '\Yith his help they made their way to Lemnos, 
stole away the hostages, and delivered over to Pissouthnes 
the Athenian garrison at Samos. They now made ready to 
renew the war with Miletos, and the oligarchic faction at 
Byzantion also struck into the contest. The situation was 
sufficiently grave. The Samians, who had suggested the 
transference of the confederate treasury from Delos to Athens 
(i. 127) were now separated from iheir alliance. The By- 
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zantines, who commanded the entrance to the Black Sea, 
had followed their example. Unless it could be arrested at 
once, the reaction might spread indefinitely. 

Perikles was forthwith placed in command of the fleet of 
sixty ships sent to reduce the revolted cities, the poet 
Submission Sophokles being, it is said, one of his nine col- 

of the sa- leagues. Off the island of Tragia he met and 

nman and ^ . 

Byzantine defeated the Samian fleet which was returning 

oligarchs Miletos. The city of Samos was closely in* 

vested by land and sea ; but as soon as Perikles sailed away 
to meet the Phcnician fleet which was supiiosed to be ad- 
vancing along the Karijin coast to help the Samians, the 
latter, by a vigorous sal]3^, broke the besieging lines and 
. remained for some days masters 8f the sea. The return of 
Perikles put an end to this passing success. The ships at 
his command were strengthened hy a kirge reinforcement 
fi’om Athens and with a contingent horn Chios and Lesbos. 
Feeling their situation desperate, the Samian oligarchs, after 
a revolt of nine months, made a com^dote submission, 
agreeing to raze their walls, surrender their shij)8, and pa^^ 
the expenses of the war. Unable to defend themselves single- 
handed, the B^’^zantines made peace with Athens an# returned 
to their old siihjoction. The Plieniciaii fleet, eagerlj^ expect 
by both Samians and Bj^zantines, never came ; and this fact 
may perhaps be evidence of the reality of the convention 
asciibed to Kallias, showing that in spite of his promise 
Pissouthnes shrank from a formal violation of the compact. 

So ended a revolt which, by^ the admission of Thucydides, 
went far towards endangering the very foundations of the 
TriuTYipiiant Athenian empire. But although the cost was 
ptSldes^to work was effectually done. The return 

Athens of Perikles to Athens was followed by a solemn 
Mineral ceremony for those who had fallen in the wars. At 
the close of his oration the women present showered garlands 
upon him as on a victorious athlete ; Elpinike, the sister of 
Kimon (p. 10), alone, it is said, damping the enthusiasm 
of the moment by the remark that her brother’s triumphs 

E 2 
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Prepara- 
tions for the 
struggle be- 
tween tho 
Athenian 
and Corin- 
thian 
C recks 


had been achieved at the expense of his country’s enemies, 
while those of Perikles were won over her friends. Her 
statements were not true ; but these anecdotes come to us on 
very slender authority". 

From this time to the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, Perikles was occupied chiefly in preparing Athens for a 
successful conduct of the great struggle which he 
felt to be inevitable. The few years which inter- 
vened made a great change in the political feelings 
and prepossessions of the Greek world, and es- 
pecially of some among the Dorian cities. Long 
ago, in the synod gathered at Sparta to promote 
the restoration of Hippias (i. 53), the Corinthians had pro- 
tested against the measurli' as an unjustifiable interference 
with the , affairs of an independent city. At tho congress 
summoned to consider the request of the Samian oligarchs 
for help from the Spartans and their allies, they again in- 
sisted that every independent or autonomous state had a 
right to deal as it pleased with its free or its subject allies. 
In other words, they were stOl, or spoke as if they were, un- 
conscious of the radical antagonism between the policy of 
Athens ai#:l of all the Dorian cities. By this protest on be- 
half of Athens, they felt that they were doing Athens a great 
service, and within a very few years they urged their title 
to the gratitude of the Athenians for thus interfering on their 
behalf in a very critical period of their history. But the 
stream was running in a direction which rendered the con- 
tinuance of friendly feelings between Athenians and Co- 
rinthians impossible ; and the baleful principles which marked 
the Dorism of Sparta, and infected its allies generally, was 
to iiroduce its bitter fruits in the downfall of the one city 
which alone could have a chance of counteracting them. 

Thus far Perikles might well have congratulated himself 
on the success which had fallen to his lot in the course of his 
political career. The prospect before Athens on the sup- 
pression of the Samian revolt was indeed not so brilliant as 
that which had lit up the closing years or months of the life 
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Ephialtes. That statesman had been smitten down while 
Athens possessed a land empire scarcely less important than 
Position of the supremacy which she had acquired at sea ; 
ti!?tiine^f likely that the latter would become even 

Ephiaites more firmly established when the complications in< 
volved in regulating the affairs of the inland states had been 
removed by the issue of the battle of Koroneia. 

Since the death of Ephialtes, Athens had been strength- 
ened in every way, for the simple reason that the force im- 
Prcodomarici Athenian character was essentiallj^ 

siavory at a moral one. Not only had there been no attempt 
Atiiciib upon Athenian citizens the iron yoke of 

Spartan military life and discijdine, but a systematic effort 
had been made to provide for them an intellectual culture 
which Spartans would have regarded as either enervating or 
corrupting. We need not forget, we camfot forget, the blacker 
side of Athenian civilisation. We need not, mid we cannot, 
put out of sight the horror and wretchedness of the acetu'sed 
system of slavery on which Athenian polity rested. But 
the ciu’se of slavery w^as not confined to Athens. If we ma,>’ 
judge from the disposition of the Helots and Perioikians 
(p. 17), the yoke was brr more crushing at Sparih, as it cer- 
tainly was afterwards far more terrible at Home. Whatt^er 
is said in commendation of Athenian freedom, or of anything 
that is praiseworthy in any state of the ancient world, must 
always be qualified by a reference to this horrible plague-spot 
and centre of corruption and death. But in the mystery of 
the Divine working the thought of Athenian citizens and 
statesmen was so directed as to exhibit to the world an ideal 
of freedom in thought, spirit, and action, enjoyed by a 
minority of the people, which should, as it is now in Great 
Britain, be realised for the vast majority of the people, 
and which, we cannot doubt, will in the issue be realised for 
all. 

This ideal of freedom, so far as it was worked out, was 
attained through infiuencee of the most varied kinds, through 
a training which concerned itself with the exercise of every 
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faculty of mind and body, through the highest education of 
the eye and ear, and through practical experience in all the 
Education of legislation and self-govermnent. In 

Atiieuian the working out of this nhghty system Perikles was 
Citizens master-spirit; but it would* be absurd 

to speak of him as creating the character which he had done 
80 much to form. The notion would be ridiculous if applied 
even to Themistokles. In fact, both these men were them- 
selves moulded by the intluences wliieh they found to be such 
powerfu] instruments in the training of their countrymen. 
Herodotos and Thucydides seem, as historians, to be separated 
by a vast, if not an impassable, gulf but on a closer scrutiny 
we see that the intellectual ijfjvolution which shaped the genius 
of Thucydides was at work also in the earlier writer, and was 
acquiring continually a stronger impetus. The change which 
made the career of Themistokles and Perikles possible was 
being effected before the former appeared on the political 
stage ; and it is enough, even for their glory, to say that, mpre 
than all other Athenians, they possessed the power of placifig 
themselves at the head of the movement and of indefinitely 
increasing its impulse and its volume. 

If the work and the motives of Perikles were not alto- 


g^her understood and appreciated by his own contemporaries, 
Paynierj t of ^hey w ere more seri'^ usly misapiirehended by many 
monev for caine after them. Plato rej^resents Bokrates 

entrance to as charging Perikles with making the Athenians 
the theatre idle, gaiTulous, and greedy of money. 

The reference is chiefly to the payments made out of the 
public treasury for enabling citizens who could not afford to 
pay for entrance to have their full enjoyment of the dramatic 
X)erformances at the greater festivals. These payments were 
indeed only a part of the yearly state disbursements. The 
reforms of Ephialtes had fully established the right of the 
citizens serving as dikasts, or jurymen, to a recompense for 
their time and labour. Of these reforms (p. 6 ) Perikles 
had eagerly approved ; and, so far as they were extended in 
his own time, he pleaded not less fearlessly for the extension. 
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The decree which secured to such citizens as might need 
it the two oholi demanded as the entrance money to the 
^ ^ public exhibition of the drama was his work. To 

Defence of * . i i i ^ i . , 

tile system him also has been ascribed the measure which 

by Penklea pay to citizens serving tlieir country in 

war. Later legislation may liave carried this principle too 

far, as when it gave pay to citizens for taking part in the 

debates and business of the public assembly ; but for the 

principle itself Perikles,* wdiether rightly or wrongly, would 

have contended with all his might. Nor can it be denied 

that liis arguments are always forcible and weighty. A 

staiosman so conservative as Aristcides could insist that the 

character of the men belonging to the naiitic crowd of tlie 

Peiraieus entitled them to all the privileges of citizenship 

(i. 124) ; and in the same spirit Perikles main tain o^d that all 

Athenians had a right to all the advanl^ges which could be 

alforded to them by a right management and expenditure of 

the public treasure. 

That the practice of subsidising poorer citizens on the 
special ground of their poverty was likely to run into abuses 
Tnfliienoe of Ibw will venture to deny. *In fact, it did so rim 
on; but it did so because it was ^tended to' 
Diau i)coi)ie matters ditrering widely from those in wiflcli 
Perikles wished to see it working. The dramatic represen- 
tations of the great Dionysiac festival were strictly religious 
solemnities ; and the exclusion of citizens because they 
happened to be i)Oor might almost be regarded as an act of 
impiety to the deities in whoso honour they were celebrated, 
lie could further argue tliat the drama, thus brought before 
all Athenians, was the most i)otent instrument in their edu- 
cation for the whole business of life. The plays there acted 
were works of the highest human genius. The music and 
power of language could not be carried tother than it was 
carried in their choral odes, which ranged over the whole 
scale of human emotion,* wakening the mind to the subtlest 
harmonies of form and colour, feeding the sense of beauty 
with images glorified by the radiance of Hellenic sunshine, 
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and raising the heart to that holy abode of purity and peace 
which is, in the words of Sophokles, the source of the Eternal 
Law of Bighteousness. In the conversations of the actors 
(for the Greek tragedy was rather a discourse about action 
' than an exliibition of the action itself) they listened to dis- 
cussions which touched and even went to the root of some of 
the most momentous questions affecting the interests or the 
duties of mankind. In short, there was scarcely a problem 
arising out of the varied circumstandfes and conflicting duties 
of human life which was not at the least handled by the 
Greek tragic poets. In the case of Antigone this duty was 
represented as impelling her to resist the supreme power of 
the state ; and in that of Prgmetheus as constraining him to 
defy the majesty of Zeus himself. 

But for the Athenian citizen the drama was not merely 
an embodiment of the highest poetic genius. It supplied him 
iihctoricai with a forensic education which he could nowhere 
else obtain in the same perfection. The law of 
citizens? Athens at no time allowed the employment of pro- 
fessional advocates. The Athenian might, or he might not, 
learn by heart speeches written for him by others ; but in his 
own persoif he must accuse, and in his own person he must 
jdeSd liis own cause, before a court consisting of hundreds 
or, ifmay be, thousands of his dellow- citizens. But the very 
delivery of a speech composed by another and then learnt by 
heart would be an extremely hard task for one who had no 
previous rhetorical training. No one could be sure that he 
should not be called u 2 )on either to face an accuser or to 
bring a charge against a man who had wronged him. In 
either case, lack of readiness in speech and argument might 
lead not merely to failure, but to ruin. If an Athenian 
citizen so failed, he had himself only to blame. As a 
member of the public assembly (i. 66) he had the privilege » 
of listening to the greatest of human orators ; and this in- 
valuable education was supplemented by the tragic drama. 
In* the speeches, whether of accusation, defence, or explana- 
tion, which invariably made up the body of Greek tragedy, 
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he had specimens of carefully considered and finished plead- 
ing, in which the arguments were arranged in the modes 
most sure to persuade and convince the hearer, or to rouse 
his feelings of indulgence or sympathy for himself and of 
righteous indignation against his opponents. 

Perikles had thus a clearly defined ahn in all the measures 
which he carried or proposed, and this aim was to surround 
OeiioraT flims Athenians with a refinement, a culture, and a 
of Perikles wealth of bdhuty such as should make them re- 
witif tiio^ gard their city with an affectionate pride and 

citizens of stimulate them to put forth all their strength in 
her defence? The very fact that they had so 
much to lose by her downfall yould nerve them to an un- 
conquerable resolution in the hour of battle, and they would 
he conscious that they were fighting for the object of their 
enlightened love, and not from the mel’ely selfish instinct of 
the savage or the brute. It was, in truth, an ideal of i)olity 
such as, in some points, has at no other time and in no other 
country been realised ; and if we compare it with the state 
of thmgs in which Spartans and even Corinthians found a dull 
and dogged satisfaction it becomes astonishing indeed. The 
record of it has been xueserved to us in all thaf survives of 
Athenian literature and Athenian art, and it is one iftm 
which the thinkers of every# age may derive lessons of in- 
estimable value. 

To a certain extent, this many-sided Athenian life went 
on undisturbed through tile miserable and painful contro- 
Vitaiity of versics and debates which preceded the great 
thcAthor struggle between the Ionian and Dorian world: 
tutiou. and if it received a rude interrux)tion m the terrible 
outburst of the j)lague, and still more in the awful calamity 
which overtook them at Syracuse, it showed a marvellous 
power of recovery in the chequered years which witnessed 
the strength of Athenian perseverance against a merciless 
enemy aided by inqdacable traitors, who can only be de- 
scribed as worthy successors of the murderers of Ei)hialtes. 

These debates and controversies carry us far away to the 
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west ; and it might be said that the view there opened to us 
has little about it that is either edifying or attractive. We 
Western must look Oil men whose quarrels and strifes are 
Hellas much like the battles of kites and crows; but 
although we may not care to spend much time over them, 
we cannot put them wholly out of sight if we would really 
understand the conditions under which the later years of 
Perikles were passed. 

WTien, on the suppression of the* Samian revolt, the Co- 
rinthians took the i)art of Athens (p. 52), it is quite possible 
Athens and that they may have looked to her for a like kindly 
Corinth office in a case which more? in aiicdiateiy concerned 
themselves. In this there would be nothing discreditable to 
the Corinthians ; and possilJTy it might have been better for 
Athens, and therefore better for the woidd, if her help conld 
have been secured fof that one of the l>orian cities which 
had thus far been the most friendly and the best disposed 
towards her. As it was, the Atlnniian alliance was secured 
for a state whose history is almost from beginning to end 
horrible and revolting. 

A Corinthian colonj’^ had found a ricli and beautiful home 
in the fertile island of Korkyra (Corcyra), which faces the 
Th^orin- i^i^^gnificent range of the Akrokerauniaii inoim- 
thian tjoiouy taiiis. The highlands at the northern end, which 
of Kork^ra given it its modern name of Korupho (Corfu), 

subside into a plain country, capable of yielding everywhere 
abundant harvests of grain and wine. It was an abode 
which might well have promised a long continuance of peace 
and wealth ; hut there sprang up in it one of the most turbu- 
lent and ferocious of Greek connnunities. 

The long series of their quarrels began with bickerings 
and complaints against tlio motlier city, and the early growth 
Qnftireis and virulence of the feud seems to be attested by 
Oorinwfand tradition that the lirst naval battle of the 
Korkyra Greeks was fought by the fleets of Korkyra and 
Corinth. But of the origin of the feud, or of the time at 
which this battle was fought, we know nothing. The cha- 
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racter of the colony may have been largely affected by fusion 
with Liburnians, who are said to have been settled in the 
island before the founding of the city. There may also have 
been jealousies of trade, wliich would sufficiently explain the 
animosity which sprang up between the two states. The. 
Korkyraians had acquired a strij) of coast on the mainland, 
and so were enabled to anticipate the Corinthians in their 
traffic with the Epeirote tribes. 

On this coast the Korkyraians founded their colony of 
Epidamnos; and in spite of their ill-will to the Corinthians 
K kvnii'uj themselves bound to apjdy to the mother- 

rcjionV city for tin? man who should be the leader, or 
Epidamiioo colouv. Cormth had thus certain 

parental rights over the new comny ; but fresh dangers w^ere 
involved in the fact that an oligarchy ruled at Corinth, while 
the demos was supreme at Korkyra. •Whether the change 
at Korkyra was effected before or after the founding of Epi- 
damrios we cannot say. if we assign it to tlie earlier time, 
it would follow tlait the Korkyraian oligarchs availed them- 
selves of the o])]*ortunity of finding a more congenial home 
elsewhere, or that colonists who had belonged to the demos 
in Korkyra formed themselves into an oligarttiy at Epi- 
damnos. In a people so notorious as the KorkyraiansHbr 
political immorality this wouj^d be in no way surprising. 

But whatever may liave been the nature of the Epidam- 
nian oligarchy, the oligarchs ])roved to be no match for the 
AUiaiifle demos. The demos expelled their opponents, and 
ror^iaTi latter, aided by the rude tribesmen of the 

iiBd the kpi- mainlanil, did all the mischief they could to the 


duUilUULlS 


demos. The latter besought aid from the demos of 


Korkyra ; but they could point, we are told, to no tombs of 
common ancestors, and this may perhaps moan that they 
were sprung from a concourse of aliens from many lands. 
The instinct of the old Aryan civilisation (i. 19) was still too 
strong in the minds of the Korkyraians to dispense with the 
blood tie. The petition of the Epidamniaiis was bluntly re- 
jected ; and the latter betook themselves to Corinth, where 
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Quarrel 
between 
Corinth and 
Korkyrn 
about K pi- 
damn os, 

B.C. 436 


their prayer was heard. The haughty Corinthian oligarchs 
were thus in alliance with the mongrel multitude of an 
insignificant town ; but if the connexion was humiliating, 
they might console themselves with the jjrospect which it 
opened to them of inflicting some severe blows on their un- 
grateful colony. 

A Corinthian army entered Epidamnos, and the appear- 
ance of a Korkyraian fleet before the town brought matters 
perilously near to actual war. Sending envoys to 
Corinth, the Korkyraians insisted on the with- 
drawal of the Corinthian forc:>s from Epidamnos, 
and expressed their willingness to submit the 
quarrel to arbitrajiion. In rejAy, the Corinthians 
refused even to debate the point, unless the siege of Epidam- 
nos should be first raised ; and to this the Korkyraians 
answered that it should be raised if the Corinthians would 
quit the place, or that, if they would not depart, matters 
should be left as they w^ere on both sides, a truce being 
entered into until the arbiters should decide whether Epi- 
damnos should belong to Corinth or to Korkyra. 

By this offer the Korkyraians had beyond doubt put 
themselves, ♦ technically at least, in the right. Their conduct 
Dedaratioa been Unprincipled and disgi'aceful ; but 

war by they had brought ^lie controversy into a form 
against Kor- wliich wouid have enabled the Corinthians to 
make up the quarrel without humihation. By 
replying to these pro2oosals with an immediate declaration of 
war, the Corinthians left themselves wholly without excuse ; 
and, if we confine our view to secondary causes, we may 
fairly fix on them the responsibility of all the miseries which 
for the next five-and-thirty years befel the whole Hellenic 
world. 

The challenge was given, and the two cities engaged in ^ 
open strife, which went on for two years without any decisive 
results. But the Korkyraians became seriously alarmed 
when the Corintliians began to raise a large mercenary force 
of seamen from cities belonging to the Athenian confederacy. 
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It was plain that only an alliance with Athens could enable 
them to make way against odds which might otherwise be 
Petition of ^overwhelming. Their envoys therefore hastened 
theKorky- to Athens (b.c. 483), and thither also hurried am - 
adinitted to hassadors from Corinth to take part in one of the. 
tiie Athe- most momentous debates in the world’s history, 
alliance, For their speeches, as for all others which are in- 
b.c.433 troduced into his narrative, we have the declara- 
tion of Thucydides that his reports may be taken as repre- 
senting the general substance and thread of the arguments ; 
and if we so take them, we are driven to the conclusion that 
not a little assurance •was needed before the Korkyraians 
could put forth their pleas of naked self-interest with any 
hope that they would be listen^ to. 

Acknowledging candidly that they had kept out of the 
way when their fleets were sorely needed at Salamis, and 
Arguments since that time their system of avoiding all 

of the Kor- alliances had brought them into great and perilous 
kyraians difficulties, they insisted that in spite of this they 
could make an adequate return for any help which they might 
receive, their navy being even now second only to that of 
Athens. But the argument on wliich they moit relied was 
one which had no immediate reference to the quarrel between 
Korkyra and her motlier-cit;;^. The crisis was immeasurably 
more serious. A conflict between the two great Greek con- 
federacies was immment, and if the Athenians fancied that it 
was not, they were cheating themselves with the wildest of 
dreams. The Corinthians were perfectly well aware of what 
was coming, and their operations against Korkyra aimed only 
at the disarming of an enemy who might be too formidable 
in the impending struggle. 

The reply of the Corinthians was not without force and 
weight on every point except that of the arbitration ofl*ered 
Counter- opponents. Their rejection of it was un- 

justifiable, and they could only shuffle out of the 
CorintWans difficulty by declaring that the arbitration came 
too late, and that it should have been offered before the 
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blockade of Epidamnos. This plea could be admitted only 
if arbitration were defined to be a means for preventing the 
commission of wrongs rather than of redressing them when 
committed. But in speaking of the habits of the Korkyraians 
«as showing a marked predilection for piracy and j)lunder, they 
were perhaps severe, but probably not far wrong. Anxiety 
to keep the fruits of their robberies to themselves would 
amply explain the policy which held aloof from all alliances. 
But the particular alhance into which they were now tempting 
the Athenians must involve a direct breach of the terms of 
the thirty years’ truce, which were never intended to apply to 
states which sought admission into one confederacy for the 
deliberate purpose of injuring a city belonging to the other. 
With even more force they appealed to their owm conduct as 
showing a friendly spirit towards Athens. They had aided 
her in the war with Egina, and they had protested against 
the bestowal of any help on the revolted Samians on the ex- 
press ground that there ought to be no interference between 
an imperial city and her free or subject allies. They asked 
no more than that the Athenians should act in accordance 
with the same principle. 

For two^ays this momentous question, which would now 
be i’feserved for the decision of the sovereign or of the execu- 
Perikics tive government, wa'^ debated in the general as- 
sembly of Athenian citizens. It w^as plain to all 
favour of a that an oth^nsive alliance with the Korkyraians 
aniaiicewith could be entered into only if they were prepared 
Korkyra break the truce — which they would be compelled 

to do — if their new allies should summon them to attack 
Corinth or any of her possessions. There remained, however, 
the alternative of a strictly defensive alliance, and this 
seemed to commend itself to them on the mere ground of 
prudence. To allow a navy second only to their own to be 
absorbed by a hostile confederacy would be gross and most 
culpable foDy ; but the defensive alliance might weaken both 
Corinthians and Korkyraians alike. In spite of these induce- 
ments, the assembly, anxious to keep the peace as the first of 
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aU considerations, was inclined to reject the alliance. The 
scale was turned by Perikles, who saw more clearly than the 
Korkyraians themselves that the struggle with Si)arta could 
not be long postponed. Korkyra was admitted into alliance ; 
but a fleet of only ten ships was sent under the command of 
Lakedaimonios, the son of Kimon, the small number being 
intended not, as Plutarcli supposed, by way of expressing the 
jealousy felt by Perikles for the fimily of Kimon, but to show 
that no aggressive measures w^ould be attempted against the 
Corinthians. 

In taking this course the Athenians were virtually at- 
tempting to walk on thd edge of a razor. It was not lilcely 
n.'ittie off that the Corinthians would lose time in bi’inging 
the islands matters to an issue. ?fheir fleet encountered that 

01 Sybota, 

B.o. 432 of the Korkyraians off the islets of Sybota, and 
had almost succeeded in inflicting on it a decisive defeat, 
when the Athenian vessels dashed into the fight and came 
into open conflict with the Corinthians. On the next day the 
latter, anxious to know what the Athenians might purpose to 
do, asked if they designed to break the truce by preventing 
them from going to Korkyra or ii\ any other direction. They 
were told that they might go w hither they wouldf so long as 
they kept away from Korkyra or from any settlements beloiif^'- 
ing to her. Inferring from tliis^that they might sail home un- 
molested, they eagerly availed themselves of the jjermisshm, 
taking w’ith them two hundred and fifty Korkyraiaii prisoners. 
These they treated with the utmost kindness, not so much 
because they expected them to pay a heavy ransom, as be- 
cause they hoped to use them as instruments for putting 
down the Korkyraian demos, and so bringing the island into 
hearty alliance with Corinth. These men returned home to 
stir up the most savage seditions known in the history of any 
Greek cities. 

It may be said that with an amount of forbearance such 
as European states of the present day may fairly be expected 
to exercise, the Peloponnesian war might have been avoided ; 
and the more we allow ourselves to be influenced by this 
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thought, the more shall we regret that Perikles could not 
see his way towards counteracting the plans of the Cor- 
EiTectsof iuthians without implicating Athens in the mis- 
the alliance doeds of the Korkyraians. But if we look to the 
AtiiL^is^and conditions and tendencies of Greek society, and 
K:or]c>Ta j^iore Gs])ecially if we take the full measure of tlie 
principles which underlie such a polity as that of Sparta, 
we shall see that the struggle was really inevitable, and so 
seeing we shall hold that Perikles Jiad nothing to regret in 
the advice which he gave about the proposals of the Kor- 
kyraians. Accidents had twice led the Corinthians to confer 
a real benefit on Athens; but at bottom there could be 
no hjirmony between the two cities, and the divergence 
between them was brought out still more prominently by the 
conduct of the Corinthians in reference to their own colony 
of Potidaia. This city was now a tributary ally of Athens, 
although it still received annually from Corinth magistrates 
called Epidemiourgoi. 

The growing enmity of the Corinthians made the Athe- 
nians doubly anxious in a case where the latter had enemies 
Diingors for hand, with whom the Corinthians might 

A.tiicn8 ill iriake common cause. Whatever may be said of 
ward ^ the professions made by the Makedonian chief 
regions Alcxaiidros to the .^Athenian generals at Plataia 
(i. 121), there is no doabt that with his son Perdikkas hatred 
of his brother Philip and of Philip’s ally, Derdas, was a far 
more powerful motive than friendsliip for Athens ; and when 
these chiefs became allies of the imperial city, Perdikkas began 
to work with the distinct piupose of bringing about the revolt 
of Potidaia, and of getting the Spartans to invade Attica while 
he stirred uj^ the seeds of rebellion against Athens in the 
cities along the northern shores of the Egean. 

The strain was now becoming great in every direction. 
With little hope of success, the Potidaians sent to Athens an 
Revolt of embassy, asking for a remission of ihe sentence 
Potidaia which ordered them to throw down their seaward 
walls and give hostages for their good behaviour. With 
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greater confidence another mission was at the same time 
sent to Sparta, where they were assured that any attacli 
on Potidaia should be followed by an immediate invasio]) 
of Attica. Thus was Sparta once again pledged to open 
war with Athens, without giving the latter any warning of 
the engagements entered into. This assurance made the 
Potidaians determine on immediate revolt ; and their example 
was followed by others, who dismantled their settlements 
and accepted the invitation of Perdilckas to establish them- 
selves at Olynthos. Against this combined opposition the 
Athenian general then on the coast could do little until 
he had received reinforcements ; and the Corinthians availed 
themselves eagerly of the opportunity for strengthening their 
force in Potidaia, which was thi% enabled to stand out for 
two years. Before it was reduced to submission, the fatal 
war which was to end in the ruin of Atliens had [ilready 
begun. 

Events were nioA ing rapidly. Ear from intervening, as 
they had done (p. 52), on the side of Athens, the Corinthians 
Injury done doing all that they could to hurry Sparta 

to Athens ixito war; and fresh fuel was added to the fire by 
revolt of the treatment of Megara by Athens, a*id by the 
Megtura protests of the Megarians against it. The allian«^fe 
of Megara had been a vast benefit to the Athenians. It had 
given them possession of the highway into the I^eloponnesos, 
and made a Spartan invasion of Attica a matter not worth con- 
sideration. Her renouncement of the alliance was the 
death-knell of the land empire of Athens ; and tlie indigna- 
tion of the Athenians was proportioned to the severity of the 
blow thus dealt out to them. There was no need to wait 
long for oppoiHi unities of retaliation. Tw^o grounds of com- 
plaint were found, each of which, according to the ideas of 
the ancient world, would justify any measures whilfeh it might 
be practicable to take. The Megarians had Slled the common 
or neutral ground between the territories of the two states and 
also the pasture land which was sacred to the Eleusinian 
goddesses, unless, indeed, as some have contended, the sacred 

II. F 
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^rround and the border land were the same thing under 
di fferent names. The second charge was concerned with the 
abduction or the escape of slaves from Athens. 

For these offences the Athenians passed a decree exclud- 
ing the Megarians from all Athenian ports ; and the Me- 
Docrfic ex- garians in furious anger complained of the decree 
at Sparta as a palpable breach of the truce. The 
irorn Carrying of such a complaint to Sparta of all 

mail porta places was absurd. Sparta never scrupled to , 

l)anish strangers siunmarily at her will ; and the morality of 
the ancient world had nowhere reached a stage in which it 
could profess to be shocked by act^ not in accordance with 
modern notions of free trade. 

It is quite possible thifi both these grounds of offence 
may have been given. It is not so easy to ascertain the 
< 'h.wefi form in • which each offence was committed. 
aSfwt^iie According to Aristophanes, the slaves, two only in 
Aic><!irijins number, were stolen, and they were stolen from 
Aspasia, the woman whom Perikles would have made his 
wife if he could. In the narrative of Thucydides the slaves, 
seemingly in much larger numbers, escape from Athens and 
lind a refuj^e in Megara. It needs the ingenuity of the most 
ret.olute biblical commentators to reconcile such discrepan- 
cies as these ; nor can we suppose that the deliberate stealing 
away or abduction of two women, of the class to which these 
are said to have belonged, was an incident likely to rouse 
much, or any, attention at Athens. The giving an asylum 
to runaway slaves was a much more serious matter, which 
the Athenians regarded with a natural dread, and from 
which they suffered most severely when, after the catastrophe 
in Sicily, the Spartans established their garrison at Dekeleia. 

Whatever the facts may have been, they were used by 
tlie opponents of Perikles as a convenient instrument for 
Version of aspersHig his private character. The account of 
Puisftiiias Thucydides is plain and straightforward, and 
leaves no room for the slanders uttered against the great 
Athenian statesman. We are but scantly justified, there- 
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fore, in preferring to his story the version of Pausanias, that 
the Megarians killed a herald named Anthemokritos. This 
name is not mentioned by Thucydides, who says nothing 
about the slaying of any herald. The belief that this crime 
was committed existed in the days of the orator Demosthenes ; 
but how or when it took shape we cannot say. Yet, if the 
fact had been proved in the days of Perikles, it is to the last 
degree unlikely that it should have been kept in the back- 
ground or passed over in silence, and that Thucydides should, 
in place of the true, substitute a false reason for the decree 
of exclusion. 

The insinuations or Calumnies of Aristophanes carry us 
into another world — the world of malignant gossip, which is 
ciiarg and mirro:3lcl in the so-called society 

slanders of papers of the present day. At no time, seemingly, 
is there any lack of persons who take a pleasure 
ascribing great political movements to the 
. workings of the appetites and passions of indi- 
viduals. The Trojan war was a war for the adulterous 
Helen ; the Peloponnesian war, stretching over thrice as long 
a period, filled the Greek world with bloodshed and misery 
for the sake of Aspasia and of women altogether Worse than 
Aspasia. Such is the charge of Aristophanes, and it is put 
plainly enough. Some Atheijians, he afiirms, stole from 
Megara an Hetaira named Simaitha ; and in retaliation the 
Megarians stole from Athens two of the women from whose 
degradation Aspasia derived an infamous revenue. In his 
Olympian rage at these reprisals Perikles, we are told, 
flashed hir lightnings and hurled his thunderbolts, in tln^ 
shape of decrees excommunicating the Megarians by bell, 
book, and candle. Plutarch, who repeats tliis story, obtained 
it probably from the great comic poet ; but 8tg.tements made 
^hiefly and especially to amuse an audience cannot safely be 
taken as trustworthy evidence, when wa come to sit in judg- 
ment on the characters of public men. 

It is just possible that the private life of Perikles may 
have been worse than Aristophanes has painted it ; but it is as 
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clear as day that in a city like Athens be had no means of 
shaping the course of public affairs except through the 
^ ^ .X debates and decisions of the general assembly of 

iiSBertions of the Citizens ; and large masses of men, not m 
(^omic poet« a feudal or despotic system, can be in- 

huenced only by reasons which may seem to them to justify 
l)rom])t and vigorous action. It is ludicrous to suppose that, 
if the reasons assigned by Aristoiihanes had been the true 
and the only causes urged for the passing of the decree, the 
Athenians would have taken the cjiieBtion into serious consid« 
cration. But the decree was, we know, both passed and acted 
upon, and therefore we must look fof the cause elsewhere, 

'J’he last thmg which we have any right to do is to turn 
round on Thucydides and charge him with writing a defective 
, . history because ho says nothing of matters which 
nud comic arc paraded in the front ground by comic poets. 

d’hcre seems to be for some a satisfaction in placing 
writers who ast'iibe the movements of nations to personal 
and private motives above historians who speak as though 
the world’s fortunes turn on somewhat larger hinges ; and it 
has been urged that the pictures given of Perikles by Aristo- 
|)haiios slur, lid be accepted as true just because they are so very 
different from the iiniiression left by the narrative of Thucy- 
dides. The former rejiresent him as concealing under his 
cold and reserved manner the disposition of a stdlish sen- 
sualist, led away by any who would pander to his vices. The 
comic poets spoke of the Peloponnesian war as being brought 
about not through any dispute relating to Korkyra and 
Potidaia, but by a much smaller and meaner one, which 
affected the mterests not of nations, but of one individual, 
Aspasia. They represented Perikles as besotted by her 
charms. They, were eager to declare that when he defended 
lier he was moved as he was moved but once again in his life 
and it was also said that the man with whom she allied her- 
.self after the death of Peiikles became from this very fact one 
of the leaders of the state. 

Without saying anything of the motives which may have 
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influenced Perikles, his whole policy, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction, was from first to last clear, definite, 
^ . and unswerving:. The ideas with which he started 

the policy of he worked out resolutely and conBistently to the 
Perikles There is not the faintest shadow of reason for 

thinking that he was led astray against his better judgement 
by Aspasia or by anyone else ; and we have not a jot more 
ground for saying that the mind of Aspasia was so exalted as to 
suggest to Perikles theptjlicy to which he personally adhered. 
She could not have done so, for the simple reason that the 
lines of this policy wore aU drawn out before he became 
acquainted with her. llie other arguments in support of this 
charge scarcely call for notice, ^he agitation of l^orikles in 
del;.:nding Aspasia was remarKable only because it was 
Perikles who was agitated. The Athenian jurymen were 
habituated to such scenes, and counted upon seeing them. 
The marriage or union of Aspasia with Lysikles seems to 
rest on no better authority than that of Aristophanes ; but 
if Aspasia made him, as it is alleged, one of the foremost 
leaders of the state, then it must be admitted that he was a 
leader who fulfilled his duty by doing nothing. 

We may smile at the caricatures thus presented to us ; 
but the general question is a very serious one. This question 
Tests for whether we are • to look to comic poets in any 

the^vaiue age for true estimates of the men whom they hold 
of comic up to ridicule for the amusement of their hearers ; 
portraits whether, for instance, we shall be even on the road 
towards the truth if we assign to the Aristoplianic picture 
of Sokraoes a value beyond that of the portraits drawn of him 
by Xenophon and Plato. The question is not whether 
Sokrates was or was not a poor philosopher, following a 
mistaken method, but whether he was the absent-minded 
star-gazer which Aristophanes asserts him to have been. As 
it so happens, we know that this description of him is the 
very reverse of the truth ; and, indeed, not many delusions 
have been more mischievous than the notion that the state- 
ments of comic poets are to be taken seriously as representing 
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the real facts of the time, unless we have actual testimony to 
outweigh them. It would be far safer to lay it down as a 
general rule that they may in all cases be rejected, except 
where we have positive collateral testimony in their favour. 

Without the slightest authority, the comic poets of Athens 
have been paraded before Enghsh readers as conscientious 
Arifitophanic teachers of a disinterested morality, who in the 
PeAkicpand ^ hard and corrupt generation adopted 

Sokiutes the only means by which they could hope to win 
the public ear. It has thus come to* be supposed that when 
Aristophanes says anything about Perikles, Sokrates, or any 
other prominent citizen, he is, in the absence of direct proof 
to the contrary, to be belie^>3d. With far greater reason we 
may say that, apart from the clearest corroborative testi- 
mony, he is not to be believed. It has been well said that 
the comic poets were never regarded at Athens in the light 
in which they are presented to us by modern criticism. The 
judgement passed by Aristophanes on Sokrates is treated with 
contemptuous silence by Cicero, who describes the system of 
the great philosopher in terms diametrically contradicting 
the libels of the Athenian comic stage. If the Aristophanic 
picture of Sokrates is to be put aside as worth little or nothing, 
we cannot attach more worth to what Aristophanes tells us 
of Perildes. In fact, these things are the mere work of 
scandal-mongers, and if we give credence to such tales, we 
may easily bring ourselves to believe that all men are filthy, 
and all the purposes of life ridiculous ; but we shall scarcely 
succeed in taking that broad and impartial view which shall 
assign to each set of causes its own proportionate value. 

Few, after the revolt of Potidaia, could have entertained 
any confident hope that peace between Athens and Sparta — 
Disposition in other words, between the two great confederacies 
of the Ionian and Dorian races respectively — could’ 
Sparta be long maintained. There could be no mistake 
as to the disposition of the two parties. Athens had no in- 
tention of pushing on the struggle, and no motive for so 
doing. Her opponents had every possible inducement for 
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aggression ; for only by a direct and unsparing attack could 
they hope to arrest the progress of principles which, if not 
• summarily checked, must in the end subvert the foundations 
of Spartan and Dorian polity. 

But although they were eager to strike the blow, they 
were not yet prepared to do so ; and as, beyond all doubt, the 
njffortsto master-spirit in the cfliKip of the enemy was Peri- 
theT w^Mi ^very effort must, in the mean season, be made 
of Perikies, to neutralise his influence and even to bring about 
e.c. 431 jjjg j banishment. With the expulsion or 

the silencing of the great leader of the demos the old 
patrician party might •regain its old ascendency, and the 
struggle with Sparta might be avoided by surrendering 
everything in the constitution Athens to which Eupatrid 
feeling and fancy might take objection. The oligarchs of 
Athens and the peers of Sparta were, indeed, in hearty 
agreement. Perikies must be put down at all risks and all 
costs; and perhaps the easiest way of putting him down 
might be found in an appeal to the religious fears and super- 
stitions of all ranks and classes in the state. 

For all practical purposes the Athenians were aware of 
the course which things were taking at Sparta. • Their own 
Assembly of ®Rvoys, who happened to be juesent on other 
^ business, were able^to tell them of what had passed 
gross at ' in the meeting of the Peloponnesian allies, in 
Sparta which they themselves took part. The formal 
congress which followed this debate sat with closed doors ; 
but the tenor of the si)eeches made at the first assembly left 
little doubt of the issue of the second. This second council 
resolved on war, but no formal declaration had been sent to 
Athens when the first effort was made to get rid of Perikies, 

Indeed, no declaration of war was ever sent to Athens at 
all ; but the adherents of Perikies knew quite well what was 
spaxtan ap- meant when a demand came from Sparta that they 
our^seof^^ should drive out the curse of Kylon (i. 13). This 
Kylon curse lay as an hereditary burden on the Alkmaionitl 

family, and with this family Perikies was connected (p, 29y 
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The curse, therefore, could be wiped out only by his banish- 
ment. This demand was easily evaded by the answer that 
the Athenians would do as the. Spartans wished, if the latter 
would first drive out the double curse of Tainaron, a curse 
which rested on it for the murder of some Helots who had 
taken sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon, and for the re- 
moval of Pausanias from that of Athene of the Brazen House. 

The second demand came nearer to the question really at 
issue. The Spartans insisted that the blockade of Potidaia 
Further de- should be raised, that Egina should be left inde- 
the^Spcu-- pendent, and that the decree excluding the Mega- 
tans rians from Athenian port^i should be withdrawn. 

Of these requests the first two were peremptorily refused ; 
to the third the reply was simple statement of the charges 
which the Athenians brought against their former ally. A 
third embassy brought the still more sweeping demand that 
all the Greek cities now belonging to the Athenian confederacy 
should be, and be declared, autonomous and independent. 

This was, in truth, calling upon Athens to surrender 
everything, by wiping out the history of the last half century. 

„ It was well to liave the long dispute brought to a 

Meaning of . rr., n • t i • 

these de- Joint . ilie bpartans, m sending tins ultimatum, 
as it would be called in the language of modern 
diplomacy, expressed their wislj^ for the maintenance of peace 
on this one indispensable condition ; and the general assem- 
bly of Athenian citizens met once for all to determine how 
they should deal witi» men who virtually declared themselves 
their enemies. The vast majority must have felt that the 
maintenance of peace was hopeless ; but some, it seems, still 
clung to the notion that the exjiression of a readiness to 
withdraw the Megarian decree might lead to a change of 
position on the part of their opponents ; nor can there be any 
doubt that the Spartans laid stress on this subordinate mat- 
ter because they knew that in it they could most count on 
the support of the oligarcliic party at Athens. The latter 
accordingly urged that this decree at all events ought not to 
be allowed to stand in the way of reconciliation. 
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In the speech \^hich determined the issue of the debate 
Perikles declared his unshaken conviction that, far from re- 
Speech of moving the risk of war, the withdrawal of the 
Percies decree would have not the smallest effect on the 
controversy. The Spartans had steadily refused to submit * 
the questions in disjmte to arbitration, and the demands now 
made were put forth simply in *the temper of a bully who 
wishes to find out how far he may go with impunity. Sparta 
was not more than the* equal of Atliens ; and to submit to 
her dictation, even on a subordinate or insignificant point, 
would be virtually an unconditional surrender. To Athenians 
the dignity of their city should be an ever-present considera- 
tion ; and therefore now, with l^e earnestness which he had 
always shown in treating this matter, he reminded them of 
the essential differences between the political system of Sparta 
and their own. The centralised empire of Athens could 
turn all its forces at will in any direction ; the Spartan con- 
federacy was a gathering of units without any cohesion, and 
with no common action beyond that which was suggested 
by the fancy or the desire of tlie moment. The Athenian 
power might safely disregard the clamour of a dissentient 
minority ; with the Spartans, lack of harmony meant the 
l^aralysis of all action. The Spartans, again, with their 
allies, depended almost whoMy on the cultivation of their 
territories, and were without the reserved funds which were 
indispensable for the carrying on of long w^ars. They might, 
perhaps, threaten to establish a hostile settlement on Attic 
ground ; but such a settlement would probably suffer more 
harm than it could inflict. 

On this one point the history of the Peloponnesian war 
falsified the expectations of Perikles ; but he could speak 
The power with greater authority on the insuperable difficul- 
ties which the Spartans and their allies would 
Athens experience in improving their method of naval 
warfare so long as Athens retained her maritime supremacy. 
If, again, their enemies should attempt to enrol a force of 
mercenaries with such resources as they might obtain from 
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the treasures of Olympia and Delphoi^ the bait held out 
would attract men who, as belonging to the Athenian con- 
federacy, could not fail to know that the imperial city could 
and would smite severely. Against the invasion, and even 
against the devastation, of Attica he could promise them no 
immunity. The country, whose richness and splendid culti- 
vation were the delight and pride of its owners, might be 
ravaged and left desolate. Attica was, unhappily, not an 
island, and to siiclS risks they must remain liable. But 
though such accidents might be a heavy strain on their 
powers of endurance, Athens herself did not depend either 
upon these lands or their produce. *From her colonies and 
allies she could more than^jiupply all her wants, while her 
fleets, sweeping down on the Peloponnesian coasts, would 
devastate districts, the ravaging of which would involve im- 
measurably more serious consequences for their inhabitants. 
So clearly, indeed, had Athens in this respect the vantage 
over her enemies, that he would suggest a course which 
might altogether disconcert them. If they followed his 
advice, the owners of these lands would themselves leave 
them stripped and bare before the arrival of a Spartan army, 
which would thus be made to see that the loss of crops and 
of farm buildings would in no way affect the character or 
issue of the struggle. 

But great and legitimate though liis confidence might be, 
Perikles was to the last most careful that no provocation 
. ^ should come from Athens ; and by his advice an 

Answer to . i. • 

t]ie Spartan answer, conspicuous for its moderation as well as 
denmnda dignity, M as returned to all the Spartan* de- 

mands. This answer reminded the Spartans of the power 
exercised by their ephors in expelling strangers from Sparta 
at their will and without giving any reason for their sentence. 
The exclusion of the Megarians from Athenian ports was an « 
act of precisely the same kind. If the Spartans would give 
up these Xenelasiai, or expulsions of strangers, the decree 
against the Megarians should also be withdrawn. The allies 
of Athens should, moreover, be left free, or autonomous if 
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they were such at the time when the Thirty Years’ Truce 
began, and also if the Spartans would give to their own allies 
the power of settling their internal affairs after their fancy. 
Lastly, Athens was as ready now as she had been to submit 
the whole dispute to the judgement of arbiters approved by • 
both the cities. 

So had Perikles brought Athens through a most momen- 
tous crisis, without compromising her dignity, or giving her 
Moderation Opponents advantage over her on any point, or in 
of any way precipitating a struggle which on every 

answer ground he would have avoided if it had been 
possible to do so. WhS/t he felt sure of was that, by yielding 
to the Spartan demands, Athei^ would paralyse herself and 
would have to face the arbitrament of arms after all. The 
clearness with which he perceived this made him doubly 
indignant at the onesidedness with which Sparta denied to 
Athens a liberty of action far less than that which she exer- 
cised herself. The influence of Athens was, of necessity, 
thrown into the scale on the side of democracy. Any other 
notion would be absurd. But it is obvious that the form of 
government which was most to her liking could be main- 
tained only where it fell in with the desires of thb main body 
of the people. This could not be said of Sparta ; and it was 
nothing less than monstrous -that Sparta should be enabled 
to force one particular s^’-stem on all cities of her alliance, 
whether they liked it or not, and that Athens should be 
debaiTed from exercising over her allies even that amount 
of authority which, without interfering with their internal 
aflairs, was needed for keeping her confederation together 
at all. 

During this crisis, Perikles had displayed an astonishing 
energy in preparing to meet a conflict which could not fail 
Piutaroh’8 terrible in its course, though it might be, and 

story of though he felt that, if his counsel were followed, 
prakontides would be, happy in its close. But it is even 

more astonishing that he should have exhibited this generous 
and unselfish patriotism in spite of personal wrongs not 
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easily to be forgiven or forgotten. There is no ground what- 
ever for questioning the emphatic statement of Thucydides 
that his own integrity was unassailable ; and therefore we 
may at once set aside the story told by Plutarch that Dra- 
kontides put him, or proposed to put him, on his trial for 
embezzlement of public moneys. Of the result of the trial 
he says nothing. If he was really brought before the Dikas- 
tery, he must have been acquitted ; but Thucydides assuredly 
could never have ventured to speak, as he has spoken, of tlie 
incorruptibility of Perikles if he knew that such a charge 
had been brought against him. The version of Diodoros 
Version of represents Perikles as hurrying the Athenians 
Diodoros the^advice of Alkibiades, who, when 

Perikles expressed his misgivings about his account of 
moneys shortly to be made to the people, suggested that 
he should devise some means for not making it at all. 
These conflicting stories prove that we are dealing simply 
with the gossip of the day; and as it so happens, even 
Aristoplianes himself treats the notion that Perikles ‘ blew 
up the war ’ from such personal motives as mere talk, which 
must be taken for what it may be worth. But, indeed, the 
whole histdly, if it proves anything at aU, proves that neither 
Perikles nor the Megarian decree was in any way the cause 
of the war. 

That the efforts made to crush him, and, this failing, to 
harass him to death were persistent and strong there is 
„ not the least doubt. Few men whose conduct 

Persecution ^ ^ . . . 

of the friends left uo room lor hostile or criminal charges have 
of Perikles subjected to so much indirect persecution 

through those whom they may have honoured or loved, 
Perikles, Ms adversaries saw clearly, could be attacked most 
successfully, if the blows were aimed professedly at his 
friends— the philosopher Anaxagoras, the rhetorician Damon, * 
the sculptor Pbeidias, and the Hetaira Aspasia. 

Of the first of these, we are told that his doctrines had 
excited among the people vague feelings of suspicion and 
dislike ; that he was tried twice — first for impiety, then for 
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Medism; that on his first trial, which was urged on with 
special zeal by the antagonists of PeriMes, the influence of 
Trial and ^he latter obtained a verdict which punished him 
orAnara-^* exile instead of death ; and, lastly, 

goras that when at Lainpsakos he was found to be 
engaged in a treasonable correspondence with the Persian 
Government, he was sentenced to death. The tradition 
which records this fact adds that the sentence was not 
carried out ; but the stories relating to his last years are so 
inconsistent that we cannot safely infer from them anything 
beyond the facts of his prosecution and his exile. This 
uncertainty has led soiAe to think that even Porikles shrank 
from running counter to the public feeling at Athens when 
this feeling was roused by re^ or alleged attacks on the 
received religious dogmas, and that he therefore prevailed on 
Anaxagoras to leave Athens before his trial came on. It has 
led others to the conclusion that the desire to lessen the 
influence of Perikles was not the motive for the prosecution 
of the philosopher, and that the supposition belongs rather to 
the ingenuity of modern scholarship than to the sober facts 
of history. Whatever the notion may be worth, it is cer- 
tainly not confined to modern writers. 

The question to be answered is whether, apart from his 
connexion with Perikles, the jiloctrines of Anaxagoras would 
Doctrines of b^ve attracted siiliicient attention to make it worth 
Anaxagoras while to bring liim to trial ; and this is one of the 
many jxoints relating to the history of bygone ages on which 
we cannot speak positively. There is no doubt that his 
doctriiic of Nous, or Intelligence, as shaping the universe, 
might be taken as affirming the government of the Kosmos 
by fixed laws, and would be highly oflensive to the theological 
sentiment of a people who do not trouble themselves to re- 
member that laws imply a lawgiver and can be only the 
expression of his will. But to the people generally his 
language could carry with it no sharp and definite meaning. 
How then could their passions be roused against such a 
teacher, unless it were shown that his teaching was sanctioned 
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by an authority which could not fail to maJk.e it potent for 
mischief ? It is unnecessary to say that the case of Sokrates 
was wholly different. 

The blow aimed at Pheidias seems to have fallen with 
greater force; but it is’ strange that here, too, although the 
Trial and facts of gross injustice and malignant persecution 
are abundantly clear, the results are by no means 
Pbeidias so well proved. The story runs that when the 
great sculptor returned to Athens, after finishing his magni- 
ficent chryselephantine statue of Zeus at Olympia, he was 
thrown into prison on the charge of defrauding the public, and 
that he died there before the time of his trial came. It was 
further said that he was poisqned by the enemies of Perikles 
in order that the latter might be supposed to have murdered 
him. It is said that he underwent two trials, or at all events 
that he w'as tried on two several charges, the one of pecula- 
tion, the other of impiety. The Athenians were asked to 
believe that Pheidias had stolen some part of the gold en- 
trusted to him for the works on the acropolis ; and the accu- 
sation, we are told, was triumphantly met by Perikles, who 
informed them that by his order the gold had been so put on 
that it might all be easily taken off and weighed. Tie dared 
the accusers to demand this verification ; but they, it is added, 
shrank from the challenge, and contented themselves witli 
urging the other charge, which rei^resents Pheidias as having 
introduced portraits of himself and of Perikles on the Mezes 
of tlie Parthenon. As wo are not told tliat the portraits were 
marked by names which might identify them to future genera- 
tions, it is not easy to understand how even the sensibihties 
of the Athenian peox)le could be roused by so shadowy an 
offence. But the fears of the superstitious seem to be un- 
fathomable, and this may perhaps throw some light on in- 
cidents which otherwise appear past comprehension. 

Of the causes which led to the banishment of Damon 
we can scarcely be said to know anything. Of the trial of 
Aspasia, on the other hand, we may safely say that it brings 
before us some of the most horrible aspects of Athraian 
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life and society. Perikles had married the divorced wife of 
Hii)ponikos, who belonged to the family which had the here- 
Trial nf ditary right of being torch-bearers at the Eleusi- 
Aspasia festival (p. 24). What her name and her 

parentage may have been we do not know; but we may 
conclude that one of the Eleusinian Dadouchoi would not 
ally himself with a woman greatly inferior to himself in 
rank. Of her married life with Hipponikos wo can say 
nothing. With Perildesishe lived unhappily ; and the feeling 
of weariness, if not of disgust, for which she is not perhaps 
altogether to blame, no doubt left him especially open to the 
influences of a woman *80 commanding in intellect and so 
brilliant in person as Aspasia, the daughter of the Milesian 
Axiochos. To her society he seefcs to have turned with in- 
tense relief from the horrible monotony of what was called 
his home ; and the causes which led to tliis (and not in his 
case only) point to a malady which has its origin in tJie first 
principles of Aryan civilisation. 

The absolute subjection of the members of a household 
to the father of the family as its priest and its king may be 
rositioi) of ^ necessity in primitive conditions of society, but 
women at it is a prolific source of great and alliding evil. 
Atiieiis J'rom this root sprang the institutions of caste and . 
of slavery, and the subservience and (sooner or later) the de- 
gradation of women. At Rome the husband, in whose power 
or hand the wife was placed, made her in some degree his 
companion and the mistress of his household, as well as the 
mother of his children. At Athens, from a very early age, 
there must have been a tendency to shut up women belonging 
to free Athenian families. This custom insured the degrada- 
tion of the whole class which alone could furnish legitimate 
• wives by Athenian law for Athenian citizens, so that long, 

^ probably, before the days of Perikles the home life of Athens, 
if so it may be called, had come to be little better than that 
of a Turkish harem. 

The result was frightful in two ways. It fostered the 
horrible and disgusting sentiment which threw a halo over 
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unnatiiral vice and crime, and it drove even the best class 
of citizens to the society of Hetairai for that companionship 
Oonse which they could not hope to find in their legiti- 
quences of mate wives. Often gifted with powers of mind far 
up^of^^free^^ beyond even the conspicuous graces of their per- 
Athenian sons, these Hetairai knew that if they could please 
the most highly educated and the most refined men 
of their time they needed to fear no rivals in the poor creatures 
who were their wives. Tlio saddest feature in the conversa* 
tion of Sokrates with the lletaira Theodote is the fact that he 
would not have tlio light it worth while to bestow the counsel 
which he gives her either on his ow^n wife or on the wife of 
any other man. To counsel the wife of Perikles to throw 
herself into his mind, to .ater into his work, to rejoice in 
his success, and to sympathise in his failures, would have 
been a ridiculous task indeed. The wife cannot be the com- 
panion of her husband unless she can be mentally his equal. 
Such an equal Perikles found in Aspasia, and the result was 
the dissolution of his maniage with the mother of his sons 
Xanthippos and Paralos. 

But although the wife of Perildes became the wife of 

another, Asjj^iasia, as not being the daughter of an Athenian 

Uiarges citizen, could not become the wife of Perikles. As 

brought jjjg associate for the rest of his life, she became a 

ugjiinst , , . 

Aspasia mark for the slanderous jests of comic jioets, one of 
whom brought agaiiist her the ludicrous charge of complicity 
with Anaxagoras in attempts to corrupt the youth of Athens 
and to undermine the faith of the people. With this was joined 
the accusation of jjandering to the personal vices of Perikles, 
and of carrying on the disgraceful traffic which is said to 
have hurried on, if it did not bring about, the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war (p. 07). On these charges she was put 
upon her trial ; and if in no other case, yet in this, Perikles 
must have felt a misgiving that the ease with which such 
accusations were brought w^as an ominous sign for the future 
healthiness of Athenian society. So far as we may judge 
rom the vague and inconsistent statements which have come 
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down to US, the evidence was worth very little ; and in this 
instance he was able to secure a verdict of acquittal. 

That these malignant attacks on some of the dearest as 
well as the most illustrious of his friends should have failed 
FeeUngs of to stir up bitter feelings in his heart is of course 
unto these must, however, have seen from 

attacks what quarters they came, and therefore have 
measured them at their true value ; and so long as he felt 
that they were not approved by the main body of the people 
he was content. But we must surely understand better the 
fulness with which Athens satisfied the highest aspirations of 
her most gifted citizerft, when we find that this sedulous 
persecution in no way lessened the single-minded generosity 
with which he strove to further tJIfe interests of his country. 

With such a man as Perikles we may fairly say that 
Athens could not have satisfied them, if devotion to her service 
Athens not had involved the sacrifice of truth. That truth was 
wlth^tTe^^ sacrificed both by Spartans and Corinthians we 
war have seen already, and we shall see many times 

again ; but it may be safely said that we can detect no actual 
wrongs done by Athens to the Peloponnesian confederacy, nor 
can we ascribe to her the shuffling and unworthy %vasions of 
her adversaries. No evidence whatever is forthcoming to 
show that she ever had a thoi^ht of reducing Sparta or her 
confederate cities to the condition of her own subject allies ; 
whereas almost from the day of the battle of Plataia, Sj)arta 
had striven to make Athens defenceless (i. 122). If the 
peace '^vas broken, it was broken not by Athens but by 
Corinth, whose conduct in reference to the revolt of Potidaia 
was a direct breach of the Thirty Years’ Truce. In sliort, in 
all the incidents which served as pretexts for the war Athens 
was absolutely free from blame. 

Nor can we lay too great stress on the fact that eight 
years later, after the disaster of Sphakteria, the Spartans 
themselves fully admitted this. Indeed, it might with moi e 
reason be said that in her strict moderation Athens went tco 
far, and that for this Perikles was to blame. Sparta, as we 

IT. a 
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have seen, had promised repeatedly to aid the enemies of 
Athens, if she could ; and one of these promises was actually 
Extreme made while an Athenian force was helping her 
against the revolted Helots (p. 17). Athens had 
Athenians been guilty of no such double-dealing towards 
Sparta ; but after the formal congress of Spartan allies she 
might have dealt a formidable if not a fatal blow against her 
confederacy, without danger or even risk to herseK. By the 
advice of Perikles she refused to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The striking of such a blow might have been a slight 
formal wrong, inasmuch as the Spartans had not sent a 

, formal declaration of war to Athens. But virtually 
Tins mode- , , . /.tin 

ration owing the Athenians Were as well aware of what had 
t) Perikles iiappoiied in the Spartan congress as if they had 
received formal notice of it from the lips of a herald. The 
difference between them was this : that Sparta was not 
ready for the war to which she had committed herself, and 
that Athens was fully prepared. In the months which passed 
before any overt action was taken the fleets of Athens might 
have ravaged all the fertile lands along the enemy's coasts, 
and more‘ especially they might have taken on Megara a 
revenge altogether more terrible than a decree of commercial 
excommunication. During all these months the Athenians 
remained steadily passive. It is absurd to suppose that their 
inactivity is due to any other cause than their determination 
to remain in the right; and their resolution it is not less 
certain came from Perikles. 

The struggle was precipitated, we are told, by a sudden 
and wholly unexpected attack on Plataia by the Thebans. 

, This little city had been now for eighty years 
p.ataiaby m the closest alhance with Athens. It nad 
the lUebaus citizens to fight along with Miltiades at 

Marathon (i. 102) ; and for their bravery at the battle which 
destroyed the army of Mardonios they were declared auto- 
nomous, or free of aU connexion with the Boiotian confede- 
racy (i. 123). But even here, in the little town which for 
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nigh three generations had held itself aloof from all relations 
with Thebes, an oligarchic minority was on the watch for 
any opportunity of detaching the city from the Athenian 
alliance. These men, headed by Naukleides, arranged their 
conspiracy with the aid of some of the most powerful Theban 
families. The plot was carried out, we are told, on a dark 
and rainy night; and the citizens of Plataia were roused 
from their sleep, seemingly between nine and ten o’clock, 
by the noise of a Theban force marching into the town, and 
by the voice of a herald inciting them to take their stand 
by tho side of their ancient allies according to the good old 
Boiotian customs. 

The Plataians distinctly understood this as a charge to 
renoimce the alliance with AtheHs. It could, indeed, have 
Resiatanco other meaning ; and believing at the moment 
i4it-iiau resistance must be hopeless, the chief men of 

demos the town accepted these terms, They had scarcely 
done so when the scanty number of the invading force was 
discovered ; and the Plataian demos, indignant at the agree- 
ment thus made for tliem, set to work to barricade the streets 
with vehicles, and then, by piercing through the internal 
walls of their houses, to insure the means of combined action 
without rousing the suspicion of the Theban invaders. To- 
wards the close of the night, ^hen the darkness is generally 
deepest, the Plataians burst upon their enemies. The latter 
knew nothing of the ground, or of the twisting. of the streets, 
with which the former \\’ere familiar. Those who managed 
to rea( h the gate by which they had entered found it 
effectually barred by a javelin pin. Some in their terror 
rushed to the walls and threw themselves over, .almost to 
certain death. A few escaped through a gate, the bar of 
which they had hewn off with an axe given to them by a 
•woman. The rest (and these were the large majority) rushed 
through the open door of a building which formed part of the 
city wall, but did so only to find that there was no egress and 
that they must surrender unconditionally. The Theban 
reinforcement, which had been detained partly by wind and 

a 2 
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wet and partly by the consequent swelling Of the stream of 
the Asopos, came up too late to help their friends, and were 
warned by the Plataians that if they did any harm to citizens 
who might be found outside the town, or to their property, the 
prisoners in their hands should be immediately put to death, 
but that they should be set free if the reinforcement would 
forthwith evacuate the Plataian territory. 

According to the Theban story, the invading force with- 
drew in reliance on this covenant, ratified by a solemn oath. 

V . The Plataians on their side insisted that they 
Sion of tiie haxl made no positive agreement, but had merely 
said that the prisoners slfould not be killed unless 
the negotiations for a fitting settlunent should fail. No 
attempt was made to bri^ng about any negotiations, and the 
men were slain. The Ifiataians thus stood convicted out of 
their own mouth ; and the bad faith so shown seemed a 
fitting prelude to long years of war exasperated by fraud and 
treachery of the worst sort. 

Two messengers had in the course of the night brought 
to Athens the tidings of the surjuise and of its issue. l*eri- 
TTrgrcntad- in sending to Plataia a 

rerikiLsto ^ earnest and peremptory message to do 

the Platai- nothing with these prisoners until thc}^ had well 
considered the master with their old allies. With 
an instinctive sense which acted as rapidly as that of The- 
mistoklcs, he perceived that the possession of these prisoners 
would furnish a liold on Thebes, and tlirough Thebes on 
Sparta, which was worth far more than their weight in gold. 
But the Atlienian messenger reached Plataia only to find that 
the stupid rage of the Plataians had thrown away a splendid 
opportunity. The men were dead, and their captors were 
guilty of an act which was as absurdly impolitic as it w'as 
grossly immoral. < 

Such is the story of Thucydides. Diodoros tells quite 
another tale, to the effect that the Theban reinforcement had 


booty, that the Plataians had prisoners, and that they made 
an interchange, the disappointment of the Athenians on 
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reaching Plataia lying not in the discovery that they found 
the men killed, but in the fact that they were safe at home. 
Narratives How Diodoros got this version of the affair we 
cannot say ; but we might content oairselves with 
Diodoros assurance that it was sufficiently refuted by < 

its mere disagreement with the narrative of Thucydides, 
were it not for a most remarkable characteristic manifest in 
all that the latter tells us of the events which ended in the 
destruction of tht old ttmn of Plataia. It is impossible to 
read the narrative without being struck by its singularly 
vivid colouring. The })ersonal details arc given witli all tlie 
force of dramatic representation, and not a iew of these 
(h.tails imply the closest acquaintance with even the most 
insignificant actors in the busMess. The javelin which 
spikes the bolt of one gate, the axe which hows off that of 
another, the woman wdio gives the axe, tl)e open door which 
attracts the Thebans like slieej) to the slaughter-house, are 
singular features in tliis strangely ciretimstantial tale. 

But the strangeness of the narrative is greatly increased 
when we find that all the occurrences relating to Plataia. 
Character of form an episode which has not the most remote 
bearing on the issue of the w^ar, or iifdeed on its 
Thucydides origin. The little city becomes the scene or the 
object of military operation^ on the most gigantic scale, 
every turn in the course of the events being marked by in- 
cidents which could be known only to eye-witnesses, and, as 
it would seem, to eye-witnesses whose impressibility was 
vastly greater than their power of judgement and comparison. 
The most striking of these incidents is the escax)e of a 
certain number of the Plataians from their blockaded city to 
Athens ; but a minute and careful examination of the narra- 
tive of Thucydides leaves no room for doubt that the story 
► from beginning to end is an impossibility, or rather a string 
of impossibilities, which are however put together by a genius 
which in the regions of plausible fiction was equal to that of 
Defoe himself. The palisading of the town, the investing 
walls with their double trenches or moats, their vast extent, 
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their elaborate completeness, all taken together with the 
smallness of the besieging force and the mere handful of the 
besieged, for .whose capture this amazing Herculean labour 
was undergone, strain the reader’s powers of belief almost to 
‘ bewilderment. 

When, lastly, we take the story to pieces, and examine 
each incident severally ; when we find that they can all be 
Materials of taken separately like bricks without the mortar 
the story which binds them together ; wh^ we see further 
that these incidents are all of a most wonderful and astonish- 
ing kind, and that almost every one of them may be found 
in the pages of Ilerodotos, describM in language always 
strangely’ like the expressions of Thi^cydides and often iden- 
tical with them, — it is imp(ftsible to resist the conclusion that, 
whatever w’e may be reading, we are not reading history. 

That this discovery, with regard to the tale with which 
'Thucydides begins his formal narrative of the Peloponnesian 
Special must at first leave a painful impression on 

nature of minds for whom Thucydides is the embodiment 
live of the highest historical honesty and accuracy, we 

may readily admit. But it is also true that we cannot judge 
even the ve^'acity of a liistorian until we have surveyed the 
conditions under which he lived and the influences under 
which he wrote. That with Xhucydides the historical sense 
had made a great stride is certain ; and when w^e have 
finished our scrutii\y of the Plataian episode we shall remain 
assured that the honesty of Thucydides has not been called 
into question, and that the features w^hich mark this episode 
may be recognised in other portions of his narrative. They 
are sec^n most clearly in the report of the so-called conference 
which preceded the massacre of Melos some fifteen or sixteen 
years later, and in the pictures drawn of the horrors pre- 
ceding and accompanying the destruction of the Athenian t 
armaments at Syracuse. It is not altogether easy to deter- 
mine what was the exact view taken by Thucydides of the 
duties of a historian ; but he tells us that his book w 
written especially for the instruction of future ages, which, 
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under like circumstances, if they should, recur, might receive 
either warning or encouragement from the record. That he 
did his best to make this record a truthful one he has 
assured us, and we have no need to question his word. But 
it would be wonderful indeed if Thucydides had altogether 
freed himself from the old modes of thought which made the 
histories of Herodotos an elaborate epic poem. Like Hero- 
dotos, he could not shake off the temptation of treating epic- 
ally incidents of a more or less striking character, and the 
temptation became doubly powerful when the incidents were 
of little or no value as affecting the issue of the war of 
which he was professing to give the history. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that we should have to banish 
to th© regions of myth the acce^ries, at least, of an event 
spartan of wliich Perikles would have made great use for 
to the benefit of Athens, if the infatuation of the 

Persian king Plataiaiis had not stood in his way. But wherever 
his name appears we have fresh evidence of the consistency 
and the energy of his policy. While he was holding the 
Athenians back from all formal violation of the truce, 
Sparta, in accordance with her old method, was making 
overtures to the Persian king. Had Athens chosen to take 
this course she might long ago have reduced or enslaved 
the whole Hellenic world. T]ie fact speaks volumes for the 
real character of the two cities. 

After the attack on Plataia the Spartans felt that the 
time was come for throwing off the mask. A large Pelopon- 

« ^ ' nesian force under Archidamos crossed the Attic 
Spartan in- 
vasion o£ border. Had Perikles possessed the power, he 

Attica would have acted again on the policy of Them- 
istokles, by resisting the enemy at sea and leaving him to 
work his will on land. To this policy he went as near as he 
could ; but there was the fear that the Spartan king Archi- 
damos, his personal friend, might from feelings of kindness 
spare his lands, or that the Spartans might order them to be 
spared for the special purpose of rousing against him the sus- 
picions of his countrymen. He therefore made over these 
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lands to the state, and so placed himself on the same level 
with all other owners, whom he strove to reconcile to the 
sight of ravaged farms and demolished homesteads. 

The task strained his powers to the uttermost. Half a 
century had passed away since Xerxes first, and after him 
^ , Mardonios, stood as conquerors on the Athenian 

Irritation of t mi • i 

theAtheii- Acropohs. The comparatively few who were 
more than sixty years of age might have some 
faint recollection of the horrors ^jaused by the Persian 
hordes. The younger citizens, though they may have known 
something of the horrors of war as inflicted by themselves 
on the people of Samos or Eiiboia, had never been touched 
by its calamities at home. There was this further difference 
between the past and the present, that during the fifty years 
which had elapsed since the victories of Salamis and Plataia 
the soil of Attica had received all the bcmefit which an un- 
stinted expenditure of labour and capital could secure for it. 
The comparatively light and thin earth which, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, preserved Attica from the political conunotions 
and changes common to other portions of the Hellenic world, 
had been tended with a care which converted it into a garden 
such as coHld be seen perhaps nowhere else. 

They had now to abandon these lands to an enemy 
whose ravages would be far ipore systematic than those of 
Discomfort Persians, and to receive tidings of these 

in whUe they themselves were shut up in 

the Long the vacant spaces between the Long Walls which 
Walls joined Athens with Peiraieus and Phaleron, amidst 

disorderly masses of movable goods and the wooden fi-ame- 
works of their farmhouses, which had been brought thither 
for security. Some among them (but these would be prob- 
ably a small minority) might find shelter in the houses of 
friends within the city. The rest would have to lodge them- 
selves as best they could, either in the open spaces within 
the walls, or in those temples and shrines of the heroes 
which were not, like the Acropolis and the Eleusinion, care- 
fully guarded from profanation. 
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The resolution not only of Perikles, but of the Athenians, 
was crucially tested when the Spartan herald Melesippos 
Final reached Athens with the final message of the 
message of king Archidamos. The Peloponnesian army had 
Archidamos march, and the Athenians < 

had, by the advice of Perikles, determined to receive no 
overtures after their enemies had thus formally broken the 
truce. The herald, led back to the Athenian border by an 
escort charged to see that he spoke to no one by the way, 
parted from his guides with the warning that that day would 
be the beginning of great evils to the Hellenes. His words 
were justified in the ^quel of events ; but although they 
might concern the wrongdoers— that is, his own countrymen 
— they could not be expected to cIBtt’y weight with men who, 
wdiatever may have been their faults, were, in reference to 
all that had happened in Korkyra and at Potidaia, perfectly 
in the right. 

Convinced that further attempts at negotiation wwld be 
£i*uitless, Archidamos entered on the serious tasks of war and 
Anjhidainos devastation. He relied on the sturdy character 
atAcbariiai ascribed to the inhabitants of Acharnai, whose 
lands he now proceeded to ravage. It was sdS^rccly to be 
supposed tliat this demos, which furnished three thousand 
heavy- armed soldiers for the Athenian army, all men made 
of ‘ilex and maple,’ tough as oak, would remain passive 
while their beautiful homes were laid desolate. Assuredly 
they would not have remained passive, had it not been for 
Perikles. 

Athens was in a state of deep excitement. The Achar- 
nians were not the only Athenian citizens who w^ere experi- 
Steadyreso- hardships involved in the policy of 

lution of Perikles without having any personal consciousness 
of its benefits ; and to all such he now seemed to 
be the cause of all the evils which were befalling them. Still 
Perikles was unshaken. His ofiice as Strategos gave him, it 
seems, in time of war the power of prohibiting the ordinary 
assemblies of the people convened by the Prytaneis of the 
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Probouleiitic Council (i. 65) ; and he availed himself of this 
power without hesitation. For a time he was content to 
send out one company only of Athenian horsemen with their 
Thessalian allies, and these did some mischief to the enemy ; 

• but, as the summer wore on, he felt justified in providing 
an opening elsewhere for the pent-up energies of the people. 
Orders were given that a fleet of one hundred Athenian ships 
should, after effecting a junction with fifty Korkyraian 
triremes, ravage the coasts of Peloponnesos. 

The ships were ready to leave the harbour, and Perikles 
had already entered his own trireme, when an eclipse of the 
Eclipse of sun, we are told, filled all tlfe spectators with terror, 
the sun pj0 indeed, the modern knowledge which 

calculates such incidents %^h precision to the moment ; but 
the teaching of Anaxagoras had shown him sufficiently the 
nature of the phenomenon. Holding up his cloak close to the 
face of the sailing-master of his ship, ho asked him if he re- 
garded the darkness caused by it as the sign of impending 
calamity, and on receiving a negative answer, replied that the 
hiding of the sun was nothing but the same thing on a larger 
scale. Such is the story told by Plutarch of the eclipse, which 
Thucydide^'mentions separately as an incident belonging to 
this year (b.c. 431). Plutarch seems to have referred it to the 
following year ; but the mistake is a matter of little conse* 
quence. The expedition was marked by no brilliant success 
and no great disaster ; and the only noteworthy event be- 
longing to it is a dashing exploit performed at Methdne by a 
young Spartan officer named Brasidas. 

But before the year ended the Athenians had sterner 
work to do nearer home. Their first task was the expulsion 
Expulsion of unfortimate Eginetans from their island, 

the Eginc- which, SO long as they remained there, was re- 
garded by the Athenians as the eyesore of the « 
Peiraieus. These wretched people were cast out upon the 
Peloponnesian coast, and to some of them, in gratitude for 
'the help which they had received from them in the Helot 
war (x). 17), the Spartani gave a home in Thyrea« The 
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Athenians had thus a population bitterly hostile to them 
planted on the march or border-lands between Lakonia and 
Argolis, answering to the Helots who, equally hostile to 
Sparta, had found a home at Naupaktos (p. 20). For the 
moment, the banishment of the Eginetans was a gain to the 
Athenians, who placed a number of their own citizens as 
settlers on the island. 

Their next task was to make the Megarians smart for 
their defection. They did so without mercy, and the de- 

Punisiimeut comic poets may, with all allow- 

of the ance for exaggeration, be taken as evidence of an 
Megarlens appalling amount of misery inflicted upon them. 
Ancient warfare was almost inv yiab l^ merciless ; and the 
Megarians, who were reduced to ?B!er their children for sale 
as Megarian pigs, had placed themselves beyond the pale of 
Athenian forbearance. This work of terrible retaliation was 
still going on, when the fleet, which had been ravaging the 
Peloponnesian coasts under the command of Perikles, ef- 
fected a junction with the land army, and thus exhibited the 
largest Athenian force brought together before the strength of 
Athens was impaired by the terrible plague of the following 


Aware that a struggle had begun which might strain the 
resources of Athens to the uttermost, Perikles effected the 
liescrvc carrying of some measures of precaution, of which 
fund of the Athenians felt the benefit later on in a great 

ill ^ 

the Acre- crisis of their history. Perikles, it must be re- 
peated, anticipated no such crisis except as a 
result of the abandonment of that policy which he felt sure 
must end in the complete triumph of Athens. But there was 
the possibility that this policy might be discarded in favour 
of more attractive schemes for distant conquests ; and wish- 
►ing still to save his countrymen from the difficulties in which 
these schemes might involve them, he set apart in the Acro- 
polis a fund of a thousand talents, under the solemn sentence 
that any citizen proposing to spend this money for any other 
purpose than that of repelling a- maritime attack of the 
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Peiraiens by an enemy, should be instantly put to death. 
The anathema is terrible in sound, but it was a mere form, 
and it was known to be nothing more. Anyone wishing to 
divert the money to other uses had notliing more to do than 
to propose the repeal of the Psephisrna, or decree, which laid 
the anathema. But although the penalty might be easily 
avoided, as Perikles well knew, it served to mark with the 
strongest condemnation of the state anyone who might even 
dream of encroaching on the hmd except as a last resource 
in the presence of overwhelming dangers. 

The year closed with an impressive ceremony. It was 
the Athenian custom to bring hom^ the ashes or bones of 
Tublic those who fell iji war, and to honour them with a 

funeral of public fuiieral.'''*^^ren chests represented those who 
the 8lam at ^ . 

Athens had fallen in each of the ten tribes (i. C3), one 

empty bier being carried with them, to denote the slain 
whose bodies could not be found. All these were borne in 
procession to the Kerameikos, the most beautiful subiu’b of 
the city, and there, almost under the shadow of the precipi- 
tous rock from which tlie virgin goddess extended her pro- 
tecting spear over the land, the citizen chosen for the xmrpose 
addressed 'to the mourners, and to the Athenians generally, 
such words of encoiaragement and comfort as the circum- 
stances of the time seemed to eall for. 

In this case the number of the slain was not great. They 
had not been placed in conditions of special difficulty or 

danger: tlicy had undergone no extraordinary 
Oircuiu- 1 n r i ' 

stances of sulierings ; they had performed no unusual ex- 

tiiecase pjoitg qy done to the state any pre-eminently 
brilliant services. It was, in short, a comparatively common- 
place occasion, which called for no elaborate display of ora- 
torical power. So at least it seemed in the eyes of the’Hali- 
karnassian Dionysios ; and yet Perikles, who was appointed* 
to pronounce their funeral oration, availed himself of the 
commission to deliver a speech calculated to stir most pro- 
foundly the deepest feelings of the Athenian people. 

He resolved, if we may believe Thucydides, to speak to 
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them as he would have spoken to them if they had been 
fresh from such battles as those of Salamis, Plataia, or 
Funeral Mykale. Doubts may, indeed, be raised as to 
PeriiSes^as trustworthiness of Thucydides, but they can 
reported by scarcely be considered as lair or reasonable. We 
Thucydides ];iave seen (p. 85) that there are portions of his 
history in which the epical feeling, manifest everywhere in 
the pages of Herodotos, puts for the time into the background 
the duty of the historian as the sober narrator of facts for 
wiiich he has strictly contemjiorary testimony ; but these 
epical pictures may be most easily separated from the general 
thread of his history, arfd fail after all to touch his credibility 
as a iiiirrator of facts, where these f^*is are of importance 
in the general current of events. '•■^h at Perikles spoke pre- 
cisely as Thucydides represents him to have spoken is by no 
means lil^ely. The historian, in fact, tolls us that ho did not, 
but he insists that he spoke according to the general tenor of 
the words which he puts into his mouth ; and this statement 
we may very fairly accept without misgiving. 

The fact is, that to a statesman like Perikles the present 
occasion, commonplace as it might seem to bo, was one the 
Motives in- importance of which could not be ^aggerated. 
Perikies^n brought before him the principles on which he 
his address bad acted through t]^e whole course of a long career. 
It seemed also to i)ut them to an effectual test ; and in any 
case it furnished an opportunity of ex2)laining to his country- 
men what the objects were for which they and their enemies 
were severally fighting, what the work of Athens ought to be, 
and what should be their own motives for putting out all their 
strength to secure her ascendency. 

This, however, was not all. During the year which was 
now coming to an end there may have been scant opportunity 
Sacridees or none for brilliant achievements ; but in point 
of fact the efforts made by the Athenians called 
nians for more sustained energy and a more patient and 
persistent resolution than those which had marked the 
struggle with Persia. In both cases the Athenians living in 
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the country had had to abandon their homes ; and the growth 
both of population and of wealth had vastly added to the 
difficulties and the repulsiveness of the task. There was 
more to remove and more to be lost, and much of what could 
not be removed would form the most precious parts of their 
})ossession8, and be especially the objects which the enemy 
would feel a malignant satisfaction in destroying. 

The criticism of Dionysios may therefore be dismissed as 
having no foundation in fact. It is absurd to suppose that 
Beriew of Perikles was ignorant of the wants of his country. 
Mstey by which it would be most 

Perikiea wise to deal with them ffir the success of Athens 
in this struggle with enemies who hated all the distinguishing 
features of her polity. 'STho other time could they so need 
to bo reminded of the efforts and achievements of their fore- 
lathers in order to spur them on to fresh efforts for themselves ; 
and Perikles was unquestionably justified in passing raj)idly 
in review tlie course in which the Athenian empire had taken 
shape and gained its strength. The picture drawn by him 
almost astonishes us with its splendour, and its glory becomes 
even more striking because his eloquence has little or no 
rhetorical Ornament. A certain pathos attaches itself* to his 
language, as it is impossible to doubt that for Perikles the 
description of Athens in his day was a description which 
would apply to the Athens of his children’s children. He 
felt assured that an ac^iherence to the line of policy which he 
had mai-ked out would insure her triumph ; and the only dif- 
ference which he anticipated was that later generations of 
Athenian citizens would bo enabled to look back upon a 
history still more brilliant. He could not know that Athens 
had in so short a time reached her highest point. Yet so it 
was ; and his description, as it would not have been true of 
Athens in. the days of Themistocles, can be applied with no * 
greater truth to the Athens of Demosthenes. 

The picture drawn by Perikles may or may not be true ; 
but we cannot well doubt that it is his work and not that of 
another. Thucydides probably heard the speech himself. 
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His word at the least is pledged to us for the substantial, 
though not for the verbal, accuracy of his reports of speeches 
Eapid given in his history ; and of this oration of Peri- 
we may safely say that he would have no 
power temptation to misrepresent the general bearing. 
But if the picture be true at all, it holds up to our view much 
that Englishmen have attained through the efforts of cen- 
turies, and much at which w^e are still only aiming. Yet at 
Athens the main part of the work had been done in little 
more than fifty years. Barely eighty years had passed since 
the expulsion of the tyrant Hippias (i, 50) ; and the re- 
forms of Kleisthenes, alfhough they opened the way for later 
democratic changes, affected in no gi^at degree the ascen- 
dency of the old oligarchical housSS?^ within half a century 
Athens had pushed back the Persian power beyond the limits 
of Asiatic Hellas, had raised up against it the mighty barrier 
of her maritime empire, and had developed at home a genius 
in art, science, and government such as the world had never 
yet beheld. 

Fifty years before, all this growth was a thing of the 
future ; but the energy of the Athenian people gave promise 
Entiiusiasm of its realisation. Fifty years later, tile fruits of 
in fpeakiug develoiiment were in some aspects of the 

of Athens Athenian civilisation as splendid as ever ; but the 
old spirit of unwearied and indomitable perseverance was 
gone. The union of the two could be found only in the days 
of Pe fikles, and it is this circumstance which gives to his 
funeral speech its peculiar value. The pictures now com- 
monly drawn of an ideal perfection of human life represent a 
state in which law is strictly inforced, but in wliich the law 
interferes neither with the tastes, the fancies, nor with the 
work of individual citizens ; and if this be the goal aimed at, 
we may be constrained to admit that in some respects the 
Athens of the days of Perikles had attained to it more nearly 
than we have now. We can therefore well understand the 
high-strung enthusiasm which the speaker felt and which his 
hearers shared with him, as he dwelt on the privileges and 
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freedom of Athenian citizens. He described to them a poKty 
for Avhich they were in no way indebted to the wisdom or the 
experience of other lands. It had grown up on Athenian soil, 
and each step which removed it further from the old religious 
exclusiveness of the Eupatrids (i. 19) brought it nearer to the 
great consummation in which all her citizens could take part 
in the work of governing themselves. 

From this point of view the government of Athens was a 
strict democracy ; but the spirit of Athenian democracy had 
Atheniaa nothing in common with those modern notions 
fiemocracy which look Oil the process of reducing things to a 
dead level as progress, and regard a common slavery as the 
guarantee of that progress. At Athens tlie rule of the people 
was maintained by a SiTi/lt of voluntary obedience to law, 
while the life of all the citizens was embellished with the 
highest resources of a refined civilisation. This is a circum- 
stance of which we are apt to lose sight, but on wliich it is 
most necessary to lay special stress. The richest Athenian 
had no better title than the poorest to the highest enjoyment 
and culture which Athenian art could afford. The temples of 
the city and of the Acrojiolis were their common property, 
and all alik*e might gaze on the pictures of Polygnotos, the 
statues of Plieidias. All could take part in the splendid 
festivals which were associated with the highest triumphs of 
dramatic genius. None could complain of being debarred by 
poverty from the highest gratification which Athens could 
afford to her children. The state was, as we have seen, 
ready to pay the charge of entrance for all who could not pay 
it for themselves. In short, it was in the power of the 
Athenian citizen to cultivate to the utmost his sense of beauty 
and grandeur without incurring any cost ; and all this free- 
dom and refinement was obtained without any attempts to 
fashion after one mould the lives and habits of the people 
generally. 

In all his remarks which have reference to this subject, 
it is clear that Perikles is anxious to exhibit a contrast as 
striking and as sharp as possible to all those states of society 
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Contrast 
drawn by 
I^erikles 
between 
Athens and 
Sparta 


the principles of which were antagonistic to those of the 
Athenian pohty; and of these antagonistic states Sparta was 
in his judgement manifestly the type. At Sparta 
everything was compelled to move in a definite 
groove ; the business of life, such as it was, was 
subjected to a network of rules, and a rigid inqui- 
sitorial system tormented the Spartan citizen from 
the cradle to the grave. The very thought of such terrible 
bondage was hateful to the mind of Perikles ; and we have 
already seen in the case of Pausanias that it excited even in 
Spartan citizens a feeling of disgust which would easily run on 
into treason and rebellioti. 

Athens had no reason to fear su ch g angers. The feature 
which most of all distinguished hSP^m other Greek cities 
Athenian was the large freedom which she granted to the 
dScribed%y even to the whims and fancies of her 

Perikles children. Amongst these there would be some 
W’ho must be termed at least eccentric ; but even these were 
not met with frowning looks or subjected to any social per- 
secution for their peculiarities. This picture differs widely 
from the ideal descriptions of a Polis, or city, as given by 
Aristotle and by Plato. The former of these two plSlosophers 
was far from insisting on that thorough-going despotism of 
the Platonic Outopia (Utopia)^ where poetry was shut out 
from the domain in which geometry ruled supreme ; but in 
Plato’s polis the state nevertheless exercises a minute super- 
vision i)ver the daily life of the citizen, X)rescribing the books 
which he is to read or not to read, the sciences w^hich he is 
to learn, and the age at which he is to marry. Of all these 
restrictions the Athens of Perikles knows nothing. 

But although in the main Perikles was amply justified 
in drawing this contrast to the credit of Athens, he was in 
•His idea of point mistaken. He dwells earnestly on the 

mriitaiy^ spirit and patriotism of her citizens as a surer 
efficiency ground of confidence than any which could be 
furnished by the unbending discipline of Sparta. In times 
of peace the life of the Athenian might be spent seemingly 

II. H 
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in the highest intellectual refinement, and amongst pleasures 
which culture alone could enable him fully to appreciate ; 
but when there was need of effort and sacrifice, the Athenian 
would show himself as capable of sustained exertion as any 
who were brought up in Spartan schools or barracks. It 
was vitally important that the soldiers of Athens should be 
able to cope with those of Sparta ; and Perikles was honestly 
convinced that their efficiency in the battle-field was fully 
equal to that of any troops who m^ight be opposed to them, 
and that they were therefore gainers by the lack of the 
incessant drill in which their enemies passed their lives. 

Unfortunately, this inference was. fallacious. In respect 
of personal bravery, no distinction could be drawn between 
Spartan and the westciTt^ ^^miaii and the western Dorian to 
military*^ the discredit of the former ; but the Athenian 
systems military system, beyond doubt, did not make 
each individual man as much at home in his work as the 
Spartan Hoplite, or heavj^-armed soldier, was made by the 
mathematical precision of his training. Both the one and 
the other aimed at the perfection of obedience ; but the 
Spartan system so exercised the sagacity of the individual * 
soldier, so called into action his power of judgement, that 
no disaster in the field co\ild prevent their companies from 
returning at once, if broken, to their proper order. The 
Athenian fought among the men of liis tribe, an unwieldy 
mass imperfectly under the control of the Taxiarchos ; the 
Spartan system, caring notliing for social or political distinc- 
tions, distributed the citizens into small companies in which 
every man knew his place and duty. Thus, even if thefr 
ranks were broken by overwhehning numbers, there could be 
no confusion, and therefore also no panic, and thus the 
steadiness of the Spartan armies and their pertinacity of 
resistance left no room for rivalry. 

But that which the Spartan was by land, the Athenian 
assuredly was by sea. In the maritime empire of Athens, 
discipline and technical education had brought about 
results which filled the whole Hellenic world with, mingled 
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admiration and fear. Since the days of the great Persian in- 
vasion the Athenians had entirely reversed their system of 
Athenian i^aval tactics, and this change had been rendered 

naval necessary by alterations in the construction of 

their ships. We have seen the Eginetans (p. 38) 
andJCorinthians (p. 68) baffled and beaten by the effect of 
these reforms ; and Perikles could thus say with truth that 
with the Athenians the highest culture involved no neglect 
of duty and no shrinking either from danger or from the 
most costly sacrifices. 

The contingent necessity for such sacrifices must, indeed, 
have faced them at evefy turn. If he fell on the field of 
Value of battle, and still more if h^ became a captive, 
the^Athen- Athenian lost imm^liSiirably more than the 
Spartan. The former was not only able to take 
part in the great councils of the people, in the carrying 
or the rejection of laws, and in the administration of justice, 
but was held to have disgraced himself if he made any 
attempt to shirlc these duties. The result of this high 
political and judicial education was a happy versatility 
which enabled him to concentrate his powers at will on any 
given task. For such a state Perikles insisted tJlat it was 
worth while to die ; but the sacrifice of those who so died 
was altogether greater than thaj of the Spartan who gave up 
nothing more than the dull, if not hateful, monotony of the 
barrack, and who knew absolutely nothing of the higher aims 
and larger sympathies of Athenian society. We can be at 
no loss, therefore, to understand the enthusiasm with which 
Perikles, after his sketch of their political and social life, 
addresses himself to those who were mourning the loss of 
kinsmen or friends fallen in battle. These had shown them- 
selves worthy of the men by whose efforts the great fabric of 
Athenian empire had been raised, and it was impossible to 
bestow upon them any higher praise. 

When there is so much to enlist our admiration or to 
call forth our sympathy, it seems invidious to point to defects 
which mar a beautiful picture. We are bound to do so, only 

B 2 
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because without it we cannot understand the real character 
of the old Greek civilisation taken, as it was at Athens, at its 
RomarJcK oi widows of the slain Perikles speaks 

t^ie ^ words only ; and the curt remark that the 

and duties glory of women is to be utterly unknown to any 
Athndan except such as might be members of their 

women own families jars terribly upon all our convictions. 
We have had to notice abeady the wretched results produced 
by this theory in Athenian life (i. 4.7) ; but Perikles had him- 
self experienced from this very cause such exquisite misery 
that we are tempted to doubt whether he gave utterance to 
any such words. We would willingly beheve that these few 
sentences belong to the number of touches supplied by the 
historian, whose feefth^vj-on the subject of the seclusion of 
women may have been more blunt. 

Lastly, it may be well to repeat that the picture drawn 
by Perikles is, after all, only relative. We hear much of 
Atiionian democratical government and of the equal rights 
Sly fill ^ and privileges of all citizens; but we have to 
oiigandi}- remember that the Athenian democracy itself 
was strictly an aristocratical oligarchy, and maintained itself 
only by b^i-ing such. The majority of the dwellers in Athens 
were slaves. The object of Athenian polity was to work out 
the liighest attainable good for the general body of the 
citizens on the foundation of slavery. We wait still for the 
developement of a polity which shall work the same good for 
nations after the last vestiges of slavery have been destroyed. 

Thus far the career of Perikles had been crowned with a 
large, if not the largest, measure of success. He had grown 
Spartan in exercise of an ascendency which, while it 

vasion of rested on sound reason, and was ready to abide any 
tim s«‘on(i scrutiny, had also been favoured by the general 
> oar of the prosperity of the city. The second year of the, 
war, brought with it events utterly unlooked for, 

and all but overwhelming. It was a year of naiserj^, after 
which Athens was never again quite what she had been be- 
fore. She had now to struggle not with dangers of which 
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she could take fiill account, or with enemies of whose re- 
sources she could form an estimate more or less con'ect, but 
with a foe against which scientific skill and generous self- 
devotion seemed to go for nothing. Immediately after the 
spring equinox the Spartans again invaded Attica, and, after 
ravaging the Eleusinian plain, passed on through the south- 
eastern portion of the coimtry, to the district of the silver 
mines of Laureion. 

While they were carrying, out their work of devastation, 
they learnt that their enemies were being smitten down by a 
Outbreak of more terrible than any which their 

t)ie piajTue own troops could inflict upon them. A strange 
111 Athens (lig^ase had for some time stalking westwards 
from its birthplace in Nubia or Ethiopia. It had worked its 
way through Egyjit, Libya, and parts of the Persian empire, 
and just as the siunmer heats were beginning it broke out 
furiously in Peiraieus. Both here and everywhere else within 
the whole circuit of the walls of Athens all the conditions 
were present which would be likely to impart frightful viru- 
lence to any epidemic. Not only were the houses in Athens 
itself filled with country folk, to whom their town friends had 
offered hospitality, but in all empty spaces withiif the walls 
vast multitudes were crowded together in small tents or 
stifling huts, in which all conditions needed for the avoidance 
of disease, partly perhaps from carelessness and ignorance, 
but much more from sheer necessity, were absolutely 
neglected. The final catastrophe must have come at once, 
if the horses and cattle, which had happily been sent to 
Euboia, had also been introduced within the walls. 

As it was, the Athenians had to contend with evils of 
gigantic proportions. The physicians, who hastened to the 
Virulence of of the sufferers, were among the first, as we are 
the epidemic told, to fall victims of the disease. The number of 
deaths, as compared with the attacks, was appallingly large, 
and the patients soon began to see their death-warrant in the 
first signs or sensations of sickness. The scenes which followed 
were such as no Hellenic city had ever yet seen ; but even 
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during this terrible summer at Athens we hear nothing of 
the worst horrors which have marked many, or most, of the 
plagues of modem times« When the sickness began, some 
expressed a suspicion that the Spartans had poisoned the 
tanks ; but we are not told that anyone within the walls was 
charged with the crime, and there is no sign that men were 
hunted to death, as they were in London, or in Milan, on the 
absurd ground that they smeared doors and walls with deadly 
ointment to keep alive and spread the pestilence. 

But it would have been strange indeed if some had not 
traced this calamity to the intervention of offended and 
Popular pre- angry gods. There was^ no difference in sound 
super-^^ between Ijhe Greek words which denoted famine 
stitious and pestneiice, and many quoted a verse, said to 

be old, which spoke of a Dorian war and of a plague which 
was to come with it. Thucydides remarks that the ex- 
pression would apply just as well, if in later days another 
Dorian war should come, with famine in place of pestilence. 
Others spoke of a promise said to have been given not long 
ago to the Spartans by the Deli)hian god, who pledged him- 
self to fight on their behalf with all his might. The natural 
inference •^was that he was now redeeming his plighted word. 

But, in spite of all this overwhelming distress and misery, 
Perikles was still unconquei;ed. It was supposed that the 
Oenerai irri- outburst of plague induced the Spartans to cut 
against short their sojourn in Attica ; but even thus they 
Perikles remained longer in the country than they did in 
any subsequent invasion. They were still in the Paralian 
district when Perikles left Peiraieus on his last naval cam- 
paign. With a hundred triremes he ravaged the Pelopon- 
nesian coasts, and by seizing the Lakonian fortress of Prasiai 
taught the Spartans that the power of Athens could touch 
them near their own home. But the plague followed the* 
Athenians wherever they went ; and the men who had thus 
far sensed under Perikles carried the epidemic to the camp 
of the besieging force at Potidaia. In less than six weeks 
Hagnon, the general who had led them thither, returned to 
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Athens with two thousand five hundred hoplites in place of 
the four thousand with which he had started. He found the 
city fairly conquered. The old energy was gone. Envoys 
had been sent to Sparta, on the vain errand of suing for 
peace ; and jpopular outcries denounced Perikles as the author 
of all the misery. Probably even now the majority were 
not really convinced that this charge was true; but it was 
not wonderful if, in their terrible physical depression, they 
were carried away by the wild language of his political 
opponents. 

The crisis was one with which Perikles found himself 
compelled to deal promptly. Convening the assembly by his 
Speech of authority as general, he met the people with 
Perikles be- a more direct rebuke of tifSir faintheartedness, and 
assembled a more distinct assertion of his own claims on 
people their confidence, than any to which he had ever 
resorted in more prosperous times. In plain words, he put 
before them the exact state of the case. The war they had 
found it impossible to avert ; and, as soon as they saw it to 
be inevitable, aU other considerations gave way at once to 
the paramount wdrk of providing for the safety of the state, 
no matter what might be the sufferings entailed on indi- 
vidual men. To a certain extent he had looked for this out- 
burst of anger. He had ne%;er supposed that the dwellers 
in the coim try .would be otherwise than irritated at the change 
which transferred them from their pleasant farmsteads to 
cramped; and unwholesome huts within the city walls. He 
was quite prepared to find that the devastation of their corn- 
fields and the destruction of their fiuiit- trees would furnish 
welcome arguments to his opponents. But he had not fore- 
seen, and he could not foresee, the awful visitation under 
which they were now labouring ; nor was it fair to lay blame 
on him for this disaster unless they were prepared to give 
him credit for every piece of good luck which might befall 
them during the war. Sudden calamities might be expected 
to shake the strongest judgement ; but even if a painful efibrt 
should be needed to restore the bailance, Athenians surely 
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ought to be able to make this elfort, in sure confidence that 
their energy would bring with it its own reward. So long as 
Athens remained mistress of the sea they could afford to 
surrender all other possessions without more than a passing 
feeling of irritation or regret. The loss of their farms, their 
crops, their trees, might involve a severe str£n on their 
patience ; but, whatever their loss might be, it would be made 
up to them in the end, and in the meantime the products of 
distant lands were virtually their own, while their fleets 
could inflict on their enemies’ coasts a stern punishment for 
all wrongs received at their hands. In short, they might face 
their foes not merely with cheerfulnefis, but with a lofty sense 
of superiority. One thing only they had to fear, and this 
was the abandonrneiTt ' the forfeiture of their imperial 
power over their allies. 

It is possible, and even likely, that the Athenians may 
hav e listened to many hard speeches against Perikles before 
icfrouts of they heard his defence ; but when they heard it, 
o/i th(’^ it seems to have carried conviction to their minds, 

rt'opic All thoughts of concluding peace were at once cast 

aside, and they resolved to carry on the wftr with vigour. 

In othq;r res])ects the narrative of these events is not 
altogether consistent. Thucydides tells us that the opponents 
Allowed Perikles were still powerful enough to induce the 

fining of people to fine liim ; but he is silent as to the grounds 
loukiuf, which the fine was inflicted. Some versions of 

tlie story give the fine as one of fifteen talents. In the 
account of Diodoros it rises to the enormous sum of eighty 
talents. By Plato we are informed that the offence thus 
pmiished was theft, and this can only mean malversation of 
public moneys. But it is impossible to reconcile this charge 
with the strong and unqualified language in which Thucydides 
always speaks of the personal integrity of Perikles, and which 
he invariably represents Perikles as using about himself. 
Nor can we forget that Thucydides had no motive for exag- 
gerating his probity, or indeed of ascribing to liim any 
probity at all. The leanings of the historian were decidedly 
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in favour of the party opposed to Perikles through the whole 
of his career, It is certain, however, that the strategoi, or 
generals, passed out of oflfice about midsummer; and the 
story of the fine may have grown out of the real or supposed 
fact that his enemies succeeded in preventing his re-election 
for the time. In any case, the prevention of his re-election 
may easily have been represented afterwards as his removal 
from an office which he had held for many successive 


But that even the people were in greater or less degree 
irritated against him seems to be as manifest as that his 
Beatii of enemies wer^ in a state of fierce exasperation at 
xLThipiMjR results which they traced to his policy. The 
andparaios storm, however, soon p'^iSifd away. The feeling 
of resentment which may have been roused by his seeming 
immunity from the miseries affecting the people at large 
was changed to one of sympathy when they saw the plague 
fall as heavily on his house as it had fallen on any other. 
The death of his sister and of his son Xantliippos was followed 
by that of his younger son Paralos ; and the outburst of his grief 
when he placed the funer^ wreath on the head of the latter 
showed that the iron had indeed entered into his sf>ul. There 
remained still the son of Aspasia, who bore his ovm name ; 
and the people we are told allowed this child to be enrolled 
amongst the number of Athenian citizens, in contravention 
of a law said to have been juoposed by Perildes himself*, which 
restricted citizensliip to such as had both an Athenian father 
and an Athenian mother. 

Nor was this the only evidence that their old feelings 
towards him were regaining strength. If we doubt the 
_ , infliction of the fine, we must still more reject the 
of Perikles story of its remission. The offence of aggravated 
as general embezzlement was not likely to receive such 
indulgent tieatment. But there is no doubt that he was re- 
elected strategos ; and this is the last incident recorded in 
the narrative of liis career by Thucydides, who tells us that 
he lived for two years and a half after the night attack of 
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the Thebans on Plataia. He therefore Kved long enotigh to 
hear of the first and perhaps of the second of the two great 
victories won by Phormion in the third year of the war. 
But if he heard of the latter he must have heard of an 
incident which could not fail to awaken in his mind a sense of 
coming disaster. The diversion of the ships sent to reinforce 
Phormion to the attack of an insignificant Cretan town must 
have filled him with painful misgivings. He had declared 
his strong conviction that the ultimate victory of Athens 
depended on her withstanding the temptation to undertake 
distant expeditions and useless conquests ; and here already 
was proof that among his countryman were some on whom 
his teaching had mad^no impression. 

If we may believe tKe" stories told by Plutarch, the death 
of Perikles was preceded by long-continued prostration both 
Illness and body and mind. It is absurd indeed to suppose 
death of that in his case the plague took a course different 

Perikles from that which it took in others ; and it seems 

clear, if the report can be trusted at all, that the disease of 
which he died was not the plague. Of the two anecdotes 
which Plutarch gives of his last days one is worth nothing. It 
tells us tfiat to a friend, who looked at an amulet placed 
round his neck by the women of his household, he confessed 
that he must be in a bad way indeed w^hen he could patiently 
put up with such nonsense. The other leaves no room for 
the charges brought against him by comic poets or by those 
who agreed with them. A group of friends, conversing round, 
his death-bed, on which he lay, as they thought, unconscious, 
spoke of his exploits and his distinction as a general. Hearing 
all that they said, Perikles told them that his achievements 
in the field were no more than those of other leaders. ‘ You 
have forgotten to mention what really is to my credit, that 
no Athenian has through me had to put on mourning dress.** 
It is obvious that this story could not have been put together 
by those who, as Plutarch says, believed that the devastations 
of the plague were caused by the multitudes crowded within 
the city walls, and that he, and he alone, to cover the iniquity 
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of his own dealings and those of Aspasia, had blown up the 
Peloponnesian war. The anecdote, whether true or not, is a 
formal declaration that neither for the war nor for the 
miseries rising from the pestilence could any blame be laid 
at his door. The story, in short, agrees closely with the 
judgement which Thucydides expresses of his incorruptible 
integrity. 

Still, as we have seen, charges of corruption were brought 
against him, not so much in the sense of receiving bribes as 
ciiargea obtaining power through the bribing of 

brougiit others. The assignment of pay to the Dikastai, 
Perik^es of jui*ymen f the bestowal Of state money for the 
corrupting free admission of all ci tiz gps to the theatre ; the 
the people ^j^^^j^jlishment of the ci^^ith the splendid works 
of the greatest of sculptors and painters, were all treated as 
bribes on the largest scale tendered to the whole people. 
Eegarded from the point of view of that or of almost any 
other age, the charge is of the flimsiest possible kind. The 
jurors, at the worst, received but scant pay for their time and 
their thought ; and if the state was interested in the mental 
education of the citizens by means of the Ihghest art (and the 
theory both of Themistokles and of Perikles hftld it to be 
directly interested in it), then the granting of public money 
for the attainment of this epid was amply justified. As to 
the third charge, it w'ould, we need scarcely say, be mon- 
strous to affirm that the state may not spend money on 
public W;jrks so long as it retains a reserve fund adequate to 
meet extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies. Such a 
fund Athens, and probably Athens alone of all Greek cities, 
possessed at the beginning of this fatal struggle; and its 
amount was probably that of three years of her revenue. In 
this respect the contrast, as Perikles insisted, was striking 
betw’een Athens and the Peloponnesian states which could 
barely pay their way. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the career of Perikles 
was from first to last consistent. It nowhere shows the least 
divergence either of principles or of policy. As he had been in 
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the days when he was associated with Ephialtes, so he was 
in the days when he alone had to bear the brunt of the irri- 
Unvarying tation which sprang naturally from the conscious- 
of the cwior unparalleled misery after the outburst of 

ofPerikies the plague. Throughout all these years he had 
insisted that the maintenance of the maritime empire of 
Athens must be their first consideration, although he had no 
reluctance to extend the Athenian confederation by land, so 
long as this could be done without endangering her rule by 
sea. His proposals for a Pan-Hellenic congress (p. 36) were 
most of all significant of the higher aims which probably no 
one else shared with the statesman who thus gave expression 
to them. 

But even the splendid prospect which the aecei)tance of 
these proposals would have opened before him never over- 
Hisiittbituai Came his habitual caution. When the Persian 
caution fleets had been fafrl^^ driven from the Egean, he 
opposed himself generally to the party which would h^e 
committed Athens to more distant enterprises against^^e 
power of the Persian king. Nor was he influenced by the 
arguments which commended these enterprises to the Athe- 
nians as a' means for retaliating on the eastern despot the 
disasters which he had brought, or striven to bring, on the 
Greeks. According to Plu^a«sh, the advice of Perikles, if 
followed, would have previnted the defeat of Tohnides at 
Koroneia (p. 42), and would even have averted the struggle 
with Sparta and her confederation. The latter statement is 
in a high degree imlikely ; but beyond doubt the keynote of 
the policy of Perikles was the need of putting aside all 
private interests if in this great struggle they should clash 
with the interests of Athens. 

The lessons which he wished to in force above all other 
lessons were, first, that the resources of the state were not to 
Fssentifti Wasted, or risked, in enterprises which would 
principles of tend only or chiefly to the benefit of individuals ; 
^ and next, that enteri)rise6 to which the state had 

been committed must not be mismanaged or starved in order 
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to farther the purposes of dishonest or factious politicians. 
On these two rooks Athens, in the emphatic language of 
Thucydides, made shipwreck. He lived himself to see his 
first warning disregarded, when the fleet sent out to reinforce 
Phormion (p. 106) was drawn aside to blockade the Cretan 
Kydonia. He was spared the feeling of unutterable pain 
which he must have felt had he beheld the departure of the 
doomed Athenian armament for Syracuse- He would, in 
this case, have seen his second warning flung to the winds, 
and, indeed, all his counsels disregarded together. Not only 
was Athens committed to a distant enterprise of great danger 
and difficulty, but, when undertaken, the project was not 
carried out with determined and hearty resolution. It was 
starved, or fed too late, in order toif6it the interests of fac- 
tions at home ; and the awful catastrophe did little towards 
checking the new evils of which this rivalry of factions was 
the sign. But in spite of all the difliculties in which she was 
thus entangled, in spite of the rebellion of her allies, in spite 
of the weight of Persian money thrown into the Spartan 
scale, Athens held out for nine years longer against the 
utmost efforts of the enemies combined against her ; and we 
have the assurance of Thucydides that even theif she would 
not have fallen had she not been literally torn asunder by 
the feuds of her own children. ^ 

If, then, the real greatness 0 Athens began with Them- 
istokles, with Perikles, after the short space of half a centm\y, 

^ , it closed. Henceforth her course was downwards. 

Subsequent 

bistory of The perfect discipline which secured to the Athe- 
Athens navy such magnificent success down to tlio 

catastrophe at Syracuse was gradually weakened after that 
event, although it remained still so formidable that only 
treachery could get the better of it. The social and political 
conditions of Athens in the time of Perikles w^ere such as must 
follow when the theory of the independent and self-sufficing 
city (polis) has been carried to its logical results; when a 
society, not too small to hold its ground against all who might, 
be likely to assail it, and not so large as to become unwieldy by 
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its mete numbers, has aimed at and brought about the high- 
est culture of which its indhddual cithj^enB are dapabie; and 
when in this task it has been aided by a people wonderfully 
versatile and keenly sensitive to all impressions of art and 
science, of poetry, rhetoric, music, and painting. 

But it was in the highest degree unlikely that these con- 
ditions would ever be combined again in the same intensity, 
The Peri- *md in point of fact they have at no other time 
kieanage. combined. Hence the age of Perikles 

stands pre-eminent as the most brilliant phase in the history 
of mankind, and the genius of this splendid age is embodied 
in Perikles himself. His policy, if it had be en consistently 
carried out, would have changed the course of the world’s 
liistory. As it is, his okroev is full of instruction for states- 
men in every land and in every age. 
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PHORMION 

In the last gloomy months of his life Perikles was cheered 
by the tidings of one, if not two, of the most brilliant victories 
Political and €Jver won by Athenian fleets. These victories were 

military achievements of Phondion, whose reputation 

career of i /> • i -i • 

Phormion as a leader in war has kept out of sight any dis- 

tinction which he may have attained as a statesman. Wo 
must, however, remember that no Athenian became prominent 
as a general without taking some active share in the political 
life of the city ; nor are there wanting indications that the 
military or naval enterprises of Phormion were directed by 
sound statesmanlike instincts worthy of a contemporary of 
Perikles. > 

These two illustrious men died almost within the same 
year. But which of them may have been the elder, we 

Phormion at any certainty. Of the birth and 

Samos and the early years of Phormion nothing is known. His 
Potidala name is first mentioned as that of an officer sent 
out with reinforcements for the suppression of the Samian 
revolt, B.c. 440 (p. 48). Eight years later (b.c. 432) he ap- 
peared before Potidaia (p. 64) with an armament which 
completely invested the revolted city. 

His efficiency as a statesman and a general was shown 
more clearly in the operations which, not long after the 
^ , , attack of the Thebans on Plataia, strengthened 

Ambrakia, the" power of Athens m north-western Hellas. 
B.c. 429 Some Ambrakian colonists had succeeded in ex- 
pelling from the Amphilochian Argos the inhabitants by 
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whose name it was distinguished from the more celebrated 
Argos of the Peloponnesos. The Amphilochians invoked the 
aid of the kindred tribes around them, and of the Akarnani* 
ans generally. All together besought aid from the Athe- 
nians, who took up their cause against the intruding Ambra- 
kiots. The town was taken, the inhabitants were reduced to 
slavery, the Amphilochians were restored to their old abode, 
and the Akamanians joined the Athenian confederacy with 
feelings of strong personal attachment to Phormion, which 
aided greatly in furthering the interests of Athens in this 
remote part of Hellas. 

This alliance added to the value* of the Helot settlement 
at Naupaktos (p. 20),jvhich was to serve now as a base of 
pjiorrnion at Operations directed especially against the naval and 
Naupjiktos commercial fleets of Corinth. Here Phormion 
was stationed with twenty triremes, with orders to blockade 
the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf. The Spartans, with 
their allies, saw at once the dangers which thus threatened 
them. The Ainhrakiots made first a vain attempt to seize 
the Ampliilochian Argos, and then, aided by a Peloponnesian 
force, joined the Chaonians and other rude tribesmen of 
the neighbouring regions in a combined effort to reduce the 
whole of Akariiania, and to follow up this enterprise with 
the conquest of Zakynthos and Kephallenia. But the 
Spai-tan commander Knemos was not one of the most skilful 
of generals, and the scheme ended in failure. Before Knemos 
could reach Sparta, the Corinthian reinforcements which had 
been sent to support him had undergone a decisive defeat at 
the hands of Phormion. 

The latter w'as singularly happy in the season of his 
command. The triremes, which had won for Athens the 
Oiangesin l^^^®bip of the sea, had, during the years which 
Atiieiiian had passed since the battle of Mykale, become in- 
narai totics almost instinct with life. The marvel- 

lous strides made in naval science and skill had been shown 
in the disasters of the Eginetans (p. 88) and in the conflict 
between the fleets of Korkyra and Corinth. Since the time 
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of the Persian invasion the tactics of the Athenians had 
been practically reversed. Anxiety to keep the shelter of the 
shore had given place to anxiety for ample space on the open 
sea. The conditions of a sea fight had been for the Athe- 
nians, and were still for their enemies, pretty much those of 
a land battle ; and if the Athenians could avoid coming to 
close quarters, their victory was virtually assured. No 
Athenian leader appreciated the changes thus brought about 
more thoroughly than Phormion ; and never again were the 
results of the new tactics to be so brilliant. 

In the present instance the circumstances under which 
he fought were all that hr* could well wish them to be. He 
Geography twenty ships. The Corinthians had five- 

entrance to having no=«^actual experience of 

the Gorin- the discipline and efficiency of Athenian sailors, 
Uiian Gulf indulged in confident expectations of success, 

feeling sure that they could determine the situation of 
the conflict. The entrance to the Krissaian or Corinthian 
Gulf is a narrow strait barely one mile in width, locked in 
by two promontories, the southern known simply as the 
Ilhion or Ness, and the northern as the Khion of Molykreion, 
a town about three miles to the west of the strrit, facing 
Patrai, which lies about five miles to the south-west of the 
Achaian Bhion. At about equal distances from the 
northern or Molykreion Khion lay Naupaktos on the east, 
within the gulf, and the little territory of Chalkis near the 
mouth of the river Euenos to the west, outside the gulf. 

A leader who wished to avoid a fleet stationed at any 
point between the northern Bhion and Naupaktos would 
Miscaicuia- keep his ships on the southern side of 

tioji of tiie the gulf, and, having doubled the cape, would 
Coriiitiiwut, from Patrai for Chalkis. On doubling this 

^southern cape the Corinthians saw that Phormion also had 
passed the entrance of the gulf on the northern side ; but 
they had no idea that their way would be disputed. In the 
engagements off Korkyra which preceded the outbreak of the 
war, the Athenians had been under orders which left them 
II, 1 
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very little room for untrammelled action^ and their numbers 
were not such as to justify them in running any serious risk. 
Taking their conduct then as an indication of what might be 
expected now, the Corinthians moved from Patrai, only to 
find that the Athenian triremes were bearing directly upon 
them from the Chalkidian shore. The evening was closing in, 
and the Corinthians thought that they might put Phormion 
off his guard by pretending to take up their station where 
they were, and thus steal across the passage under cover of 
darkness. 

The hope of the Corinthians, that when he saw them 
come to anchor Phormion would fall back to his own ground, 
Arran^?e- doomed to be disappointed. He kept the sea 

all night, und at break of day his triremes con- 
for the fronted the Corinthian ships, which were then 

battle creeping across the gulf. He could not desire 

more favourable conditions for the impending conflict. The 
Corinthian ships were awkwardly built, poorly equipped, and 
manned by crews with little or no experience in rowing ; 
and when these sliips formed themselves into a circle with 
their prows outward, leaving just space enough for five of 
their best- ships, reserved within the circle, to dart out upon 
the enemy, but not enough to give room for the terrible 
manoeuvre known as the Diekplous, Phormion saw that the 
issue of the day was in his own hands. The excellence of 
Athenian naval tactics lay in combined rapidity and precision 
of movement; and tlie special work of the trireme was to 
strike the enemy’s ship in some weak or dangerous part, 
avoiding aU contact with the armed prow or beak. Hence, 
wherever there was room, the triremes sailed through gaps 
in the enemy’s line, and then, turning suddenly round, struck 
his ship in the stern or the side, thus instantly disabling or 
sinking her.' For this operation, free space was indispen- 
sable ; and thus the revolution in Athenian naval warfare is 
fully explained. It was now to the interest of the Pelopon- 
nesians to keep to the closed and shallow w^aters, from which 
the Athenians also dreaded to be drawn during the Persian 


wars. 
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Soon after sunrise the breeze blows strongly from the 
Corinthian gulf westwards, and Phormion knew well that 
Their com. breeze alone would render it impossible for 

piete sue- the Corinthians to keep a steady position, which 
even in still water unskilful seamen find it most 
diflScult to maintain. To distress them yet more, he sailed 
round their fleet with his ships in single line, gradually con* 
tracting his circle, imd threatening attack from moment to 
moment. Confined thus within a narrowing space, the 
Corinthians were already in great confusion when the wind 
came down upon them. At once their ships were dashed 
against each other, whil<f the cries and the shoutings of the 
crews drowned the voice of the Keleustes, whose office it was to 
give time to the rowers. In the midst of this serious tumult 
Phormion gave the order for attaclc to his seamen, who knew 
well the vast advantage of keeping strict silence during 
naval engagements. What followed was not battle, but rout. 
At every onset from an Athenian trireme, a Peloponnesian 
ship went down. Twelve were taken, few only of their crews 
escaping. The few ships which were not captured or sunk 
fled to the Eleian docks at Kyllene. The Athenians set 
ui) at Molykreion a trophy of their victory. 

This brilliant exploit, which must have lightened the 
gloom of the last days of Perikles, roused tinmingled indig- 
Failure of nation at Sparta. "Without pausing to think 
recei^^reih^ whether, or how far, their defeat may have been 
forceincnts due to the superiority of Athenian tactics, the 
from Athens gp^^tans charged their allies both wuth sluggish- 
ness and with cowardice, and sent peremptory orders to 
Knemos to bring on a fresh engagement without delay. But 
decisive as the success of the Athenians may have been, 
the signs of future mistakes and consequent disasters 
might be seen with ominous distinctness. To the dispatch 
announcing his success Phormion added an earnest request 
for immediate reinforcements. Perikles was now dying; 
and even before he had passed away from among them, Athen- 
ians could be fotmd who had brought themselves to think 

I 2 
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that they were doing rightly by sending this force on a 
contemptible errand to Crete (p. 106). So weak had been 
the impression made by his reiterated warnings against risk- 
ing the power of Athens in distant enterprises or for ques- 
tionable ends, in which even success would for all practical 
pur])oses be failure. It was such in the present case. The 
iands of the Kydoniats were ravaged, but the Kydoniats them- 
selves received no further hurt ; and when the Athenians 
wished to leave Crete for their proper business of reinforcing 
Pliormion, tlie winds prevented them from pursuing their 
voyage. 

Phormion was thus left withorit aid from Athens. It is 
iti a high degree strange that he should have received none 
from Korkyra. It seems still more strange that 
should not have asked for such aid, and that the 
' Korkyraians should not have offered it of their own 

accord. Thus far, the Athenians had received no advantage 
from their alliance with this worthless state beyond a co- 
«.)perati()n of fifty Korkyraian vessels with their own fleet on 
tlie Peloponnesian coast, in the first year of the war (p. 90). 
'i'he fact of this co-operation is of itself proof that the relations 
if Korkyla with Athens had gone far beyond the mere 
defensive alliance at first existing between them. There was 
tiierefore no political reason to prevent their helping Phor- 
mion, who was now left with his twenty triremes to take his 
( hauce against any fleet which the Spartans might send 
« gainst him. In hourly expectation of receiving reinforce- 
ments, he kept his ships off the Molykreion Eliion, while 
soventy-five Peloponnesian triremes watched him from the 
<q)])osite Achaian promontory. 

For six or seven days no movement was made on either 
side, the Peloponnesians being afraid of encountering the 
e!iemy in the more open waters to the west, the Athenians 
d)*oading some manoeuvre on the part of their opponents to 
thaw them within the narrow entrance to the gulf. But 
although the delay was not without benefit for the Spartans, 
as giving them time for practice, yet the fear that the strength 
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of the Athenian fleet might at any moment be vastly increased 
by new arrivals determined them to bring on an engage - 
_ , ment at once. Their men, however, were still 

of the Cor- much depressed by the results of the recent 
hring^na^ battle; and if Thucydides was rightly informed, 
battle^ Spartan commanders sought to cheer them by 
dwelling on the experience which they now had 
of Athenian tactics and on the prexiaration which they 
had made for meeting them. In point of numbers they 
were vastly superior, and a large force of heavy armed troops 
was ready to co-operate with them on shore. The Athenians 
had no such force to fall back upon, and they were in fact 
thoroughly isolated, and burdened furtlier with the responsi- 
bility of guarding Naupaktos. Their harangue was bi’ought 
to an end with a significant promise of reward for those who 
did well, and of severe punishment for those who might 
behave iU. 

It seems unlikely that they should have used such lan- 
guage as this, if they felt that they had well-grounded hopes 
Phormion of success. Phormion’s speech was of a very 
different tenor. The one topic on which he 
laid stress was the need of ample se&P-room for 
the conflict ; and he promised that he would do everything 
in his power to secure this condition. But his power was no 
longer equal to his will. On the seventh or eighth day, the 
Peloponnesian fleet began to move at daybreak, in lines four 
deep, from Panormos to the northern coast of the gulf, the 
right wing leading the way, headed by twenty of the stoutest 
and swiftest of their ships, which were instructed to turn 
sharply round and pin the fleet of Phormion to the shore, 
if, thinking that the movement was against Naupaktos, he 
should enter the gulf. The plan was successful. Phormion 
felt that he dared not let so large a force attack the town, 
and hastened to its defence. But he had advanced only a 
little way beyond the Molykreion Ehion, when the whole 
Peloponnesian fleet faced about, their vanguard hurrying to 
cut off retreat in the direction of Naupaktos, while the 
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main body of the ships sufficiently blocked escape to the 
west. 

The safety or destruction of the Athenian armament de- 
pended wholly on the rapidity of their movements, and such 
Defeat of the ^as the promptitude of the trierarchs and so great 
Athenians the swiftness of their vessels that eleven ships 
escaped even from this supreme peril, and, outstripping 
the enemy, hastened towards Naupaktos. The remaining 
nine were driven ashore, such of their crews as could not 
swim being all slain. Some of these triremes the Spartans 
began to tow away empty ; one they managed to seize with 
the whole crew. The battle seemed to have ended in their 
decisive victory ; but another turn was to be giveti to the day 
by the Athenian triremes who had escaped the Spartan van- 
guard. Ten of them, having reached the temple of Apollon 
near Naupaktos, took up there a defensive position. One 
was sailing up in the rear, chased by a single Leukadian 
vessel far in advance of the rest of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
which came onward to the chant of the psean hymn of 
victory. 

Some way in front of this Athenian ship a merchant 
vessel waS lying at its moorings. Sweeping swifty round it, 

. 5.. . , the Athenian trireme dashed into the broadside of 

Accidental . n i i i i t • nn • n . 

renewal of its pursuer and forthwith disabled it. This exploit 
the fight dismayed Timokrates, the Spartan admiral, 

who was on board, that he slew himself, and his body falling 
into the sea was washed ashore. It also damped the courage 
of the Peloponnesians who were coming up behind. Their 
recent success seemed to render the preservation of strict 
order unnecessary, and with a strange infatuation the crews 
of some of the ships ceased from rowing to enable the others 
to join them, while others, from ignorance of the soundings, 
found themselves among shoals. 

Seizing the favourable moment, the ten Athenian ships 
at the ApoUonion flew to the attack. The conflict was soon 
over. Disorder had already more than half done their work, 
and in a little while the Peloponnesiaoi ships were seen in 
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flight for Panormos, near the Achaian Bhion, whence they 
Decisive had advanced in the morning. Six of their vessels 
thfAthe^ fell into the hands of the Athenians, who also re- 
nians covered their own triremes which had been taken 
by the Spartans earlier in the day. 

Athenian skill and discipline had thus won two great 
victories ; but the disaster which preceded the second of these 
Return of victories might have been prevented by the timely 
Phormion arrival of the squadron which was wasting its time 
to Athens Crete. AVhen at length these ships reached 
Naupaktos, there was but little left for them to do. Phormion 
busied himself with straigthening Athenian ascendency in 
Akarnania, and as the winter drew towards its end he sailed 
to Athens with his prizes and his prisoners. 

Here, in the midst of his glory, he vanishes from our sight, 
and we may most reasonably conclude that he returned home 

only to die, or to fall into sickness which cut him 
story of tne n • • * • • i «* 

fining of oil from all active service. A story is indeed told 

Phormion Phormion, being called on some occasion to 

submit to the Euthyne, or examination on quitting office, was 

condemned to pay a fine ; that, being unable to discharge it, he 

underwent Atimia (i. 51, 69) and withdrew to Pai^^nia ; that, 

during his sojourn there, the Akarnanians requested that ho 

might be sent out to them again ; and that, as they could not 

remit the fine, the Athenians* assigned him some trifling 

public service, for which they paid him the amount of his 

fine. 

This silly tale scarcely deserves examination. The penalty 
to which it refers must have been inflicted either before or 
Worthless- Phormion’s first oiierations in Akarnania. If 

ness of the it had been inflicted before, then the fine cannot 

have been remitted or evaded owing to any mis- 
sion of the Akarnanians. If it was inflicted after the forma- 
tion of his personal connexion with them, to what time can 
it be referred, or to what cause can it be assigned? The 
Athenians cannot have fined him for either of bis splendid 
victories, and we hear of nothing in disparagement of the 
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pre-eminent reputation which he acquired by them. In 
short, the tale cannot be made to fit in with his history, and 
in Thucydides we find a very different account, which implies 
that Phormion was either dead or incapacitated by sickness 
wdien the Akarnanians sent to beg that the commander dis- 
patched to the Naupaktian station might be a near kinsman 
of the leader to whom they owed so much. The story told 
by the Scholiast states that, the Atimia being removed, 
Phormion returned to his old Mends ; according to Thucy- 
dides it was Asopios who went instead of his father. The 
story of the fine and of its remission or evasion may therefore 
be dismissed as a fiction ; and Phormion remains one of the 
most illustrious and most successful of Athenian citizens, a 
man deeply impressed by the policy of Perikles and thoroughly 
resolved on carrying it out. In his work, so far as it went, 
he achieved a singular success ; but t^at work was unhappily 
cut short before it could determine the issue of the great 
struggle with Sparta. 
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ARCHWAMOS 

The language used by, or put into the mouth of, Archidamos 
in reference to the comiftg struggle between the Dorian and 
Election of Ionian Greeks, may be regarded as giving him a 
Arciiidamos title to be reckoned a Spartan statesman as well 
king, B.c. as a Spartan king. We may even infer that, if his 
words had carried their proper weight, that struggle 
might have been deferred or averted altogether. He became 
king (b.c. 469) on the deposition of his grandfather Leoty- 
chides, the victor at the battle of Mykal^ (i. 20B), who, like 
so many Spartan leaders, forfeited a great reputation through 
greed of gold. Leotychides had been sent from Sparta, we 
are told, to subdue Thessaly, and this means that kis mission 
was to put down the Aleuad chiefs (i. 142) and theh Medising 
partisans. The task for so able a commander was easy ; but 
he chose rather to be bribed than to pmiish, and, being caught 
red-handed, he was banished from Sparta, his house was 
razed to tne groimd, and his grandson Archidamos, the hus- 
band of his daughter Lainpito, was put in his place. 

Four or five years later the jiower of Sparta was shaken 
by the terrible earthquake which left the hamlets of which 
Hiscoiniuct composed little more than ruinous 

during the heaps. In the revolt of the Helots and Perioi- 
Heiotwur 17), for which this event furnished the 

opportunity, the Spartans received from Athens aid obtained 
for them by the generous but ill-requited zeal of Kimon. 
But before that aid could arrive, Archidamos had by his 
presence dispelled the supreme danger. Summoning the 
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Spartans to arms, he took up a position which the Helots 
thought it imprudent to attack ; and the war which followed 
was rather a besieging of rebels in a stronghold than a 
struggle in the open field. In the long siege of Ithome 
Archidamos played his part with the usual bravery and the 
moderate success of Spartan leaders. 

He had been king for nearly thirty years when the in- 
cidents arising out of the quarrel between Corinth and 
His attitude Korkyra showed the imminent danger of a far 
tothe^com^ more serious conflict of races. The signs of a 
th^Coriii collision between Dorians and lonians were be- 
thians coming ominously clear ; &,nd from liis subsequent 
A^hSis,B.c. conduct we cannot doubt that Archidamos did 
432 what he could to soothe angry feelings and to 

render reconciliation possible. In the meeting of the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies at Sparta, after the revolt of Potidaia from 
Athens, Archidamos had listened to the invectives of the 
Corinthians and the temperate address of some Athenian 
envoys who happened to be present on some other business. 
From the former he heard indignant denunciations of the 
city, which in former times the Corinthians themselves had 
at least passively defended (i. 53), but which had now be- 
come an enemy not to be forgiven. He listened to their 
statements that in the Korkyr^ian quarrel the Athenians had 
acted as aggressors, and that Potidaia in x>articular had done 
notliing to provoke the blockade which it was undergoing. 
He knew that their statements were false, and the knowledge 
cannot have made him disposed to regard with greater 
patience the contrast which the Corinthians drew between 
Athenian energy, versatility, and foresight, and the dilatori- 
ness* obstinacy, and stupid self-complacence of the Spartans. 
He was not likely to be offended by mere praises of Athens, 
but he could scarcely wish to be told that in their incessant 
and well-considered activity the Athenians could afford to 
despise the laborious idleness of Spartan drill-work, and that 
thus they fulfilled the purpose of their birth by never resting 
themselves, or leaving their neighbours in peace. 
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In the same debate Arohidamos had heard the temperate 
defence of Athenian policy made by the Athenian envoys, 
Arguments pointedly disclaimed any intention of de- 

in defence fending Athens against the charges of the Corin- 
thians, but confined themselves to the argument 
of what she had done for the common benefit of Hellas. 
They reminded the Spartans that they had deliberately 
declined the task which the Asiatic Greeks had, of their own 
free will, besought the Athenians to undertake; they bade 
them remember that great schemes, begun in pure self-defence, 
cannot always be laid aside when their immediate purpose 
has been attained, and* that if Athens had maintained in 
her own interests a league to wliich her allies owed their 
fireedom and their very existence, Sparta, in hke manner, 
took good care to regulate in accordance with her own notions 
her confederation of Peloponnesian cities. But they insisted 
more particularly that, although the states belonging to the 
Athenian alliance must feel in greater or less degree the pres- 
sure of a common burden, yet the solid benefits secured 
to them far outweighed any annoyances to which they 
might be subjected. It was, of course, true that the alhes 
had been constrained to make some sacrifice oi^ independ- 
ence. This could not be avoided if* the confederation was to 
be preserved at all; and Athens could not afford to let it 
be broken up, when she knew that, if it were broken up, 
the cities now in alliance with her would aU gravitate to 
Sparta and make her absolute despot of Hellas. The sub- 
jects of Athens might chafe at the constraint imposed 
on them as her allies ; but the yoke so placed on them was 
light indeed in comparison of that which they had borne 
as subjects of the Persian king, or of that which would 
be laid upon them if Sparta should succeed in ruining her 
rival. 

The speech in which Archidaopos set forth his own opinions 
on the causes of difference between the Dorian and Ionian 
confederations was delivered not before this open congress, 
which the Athenian envoys were permitted to address, but 
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in the secret debate which followed it. Of the former Thucy- 
dides may have given us a fairly trustworthy report. There 
Speech of reason why he should not have done so. 

h»*^tbe^Jcret assembly was public, and he may have re- 

debate at ceived information from those who were present 
Sparta -g when we deal with the 

alleged utterances of speakers in a secret council, from which 
not merely all strangers, but even the allies, were excluded. 
Still, we cannot be far wrong in supposing that Archidamos 
spoke on the whole as be is reported to have spoken. If he 
earnestly deprecated the course on which the Corinthians 
had set their hearts, this fact could n5t fail to become known ; 
and the arguments by which, as we are told, he sought to 
postpone, if not to avert, the struggle, were those which 
would be used by a man whose political life began about the 
time when Themistokles was ostracised, and who had not 
allowed the military conceit of his countrymen to blind his 
eyes to the real state and tendency of things. Without 
noticing the accusations and arguments of the Corinthians, 
this wise and sober-minded prince is said to have placed side 
by side the strong and weak points in the system and re- 
sources of Sparta. In ships, in money, in population and 
extent of empire, she was no match for the great Ionian 
city ; and the preparation which might place her more on a 
level with her rival must be a work of time. On a Pelopon- 
nesian city they could lay their hands at once ; but though 
they might cross the isthmus and devastate the fertile lands 
of Attica, this would avail little so long as Athens should 
remain mistress of the sea ; for not only would she obtain 
from other countries all that could be needed for the support 
of her people, but she would continue to draw from her allies 
ample revenues for the maintenance of a navy overwhelming 
in its strength and unequalled in its discipline. Unless the 
maritime ascendency of Athens could be put down, it would 
be absurd to look for the speedy ending of a war which they 
would, iu all likelihood, have to leave as a legacy to their 
children. Prudence would, therefore, dictate delay, untD, at 
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the least, they could begin the struggle with a reasonable 
hope of soon winning the victory. 

At this point the moderation of Archidamos seems to 
have given place to some intemperance of thought and expres- 
Hiseugges- sion, if in truth he went on to say that in this 
task of preparation they ought not to hesitate 
Persian aid to invite the aid even of the barbarian against a 
tyranny which was fast becoming unbearable. It is not the 
first or the second time that we have foimd Spartans and 
their allies ready to resort to means and methods which 
seem utterly unrighteous and even suicidal. Among the 
inducements for immediate war urged by the Corinthians 
was the threat that, if Sparta failed to aid them, they might 
be driven to some other alliance. Possibly this menace 
points to the step which Archidamos seems to take as a 
matter of course. If we assume the truth of the report, 
nothing can show’ more conclusively the absolute hopelessness 
of any efforts to combine into a single nation, with a con- 
stitutional representative government, tribes in whom the 
centrifugal tendency w^as so vehement and even savage. Nor 
can we shut our eyes to the fact that this tendency comes 
out in its most exaggerated and offensive form ahiongst the 
Dorians not amongst the lonians, in the oligarchical states 
and not in the cities where democracy had secured equal 
rights for all the citizens. 

But if Archidamos thus expressed his dislike of Athens 
and her in^perial rule, he had no hesitation as to the course 
which for the moment it was the duty of the 
Spartans to take. The Athenians had offered to 
siibmit all disputes to arbitration. To that tribunal 
it would be wise, he insisted, to leave the issue 
The effect of this wholesome advice, if we may trust the 
account of Thucydides, was at once neutralised by the speech 
of the Ephor Sthenelaidas, who seems to have done his best 
to* make his countrymen take the great leap in the dark. 
Sneering at the Athenians as self-praisers, he charged them 
with making no defence against the accusations brought 
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agfainsc them, although he knew that the envoys had no 
powers to enter on these topics. The good behaviour of the 
Athenians during the Persian wars was for him only a reason 
for visiting their more recent misdeeds with double chastise- 
ment. That they had more money, more ships, and more 
men, was a fact beneath the notice of Spartans, whose allies 
had received insults calling not for deliberation, but for 
vengeance. Whether in the cries which followed the speech 
those who demanded war were in the majority, we cannot 
say. Thucydides certainly does not tell us so; and the 
inference seems to be contradicted by the fact that Sthene- 
laidas felt or pretended to be unable to determine how the 
decision had gone. He therefore demanded a division; and 
as some who had cried out in the negative may not have 
cared to be known personally as opposing the popular senti- 
ment, a large majority was found on the side of the chamber 
assigned to those who approved of war. 

The die w'as thus cast in favour of the struggle which 
Archidamos had done his best to avoid. But, as king, he had 
Archidfimos necessity the command of the army which was 
CoriJithian carry the decision into execution. From the 
istiiiTius, ^narrative of Thucydides it w^ould seem that the 
B.c. 431 Spartans and their allies entered on the strife 
with light hearts and high hopes; and when Archidamos 
addressed the inultitTides assembled at the Corinthian isthmus 
for the invasion of Attica, he found it necessary to confine 
himself chiefly to the task of restraining their high-wrought 
expectations. He was leading them forward, he said, under 
the conviction that they would meet with a terrible resistance 
in the open field ; for, unless he was strangely mistaken, the 
Athenians were not men who would look on tamely while 
their richly cultivated lands w'ere being turned into a desert. 
His general estimate of Athenian bravery was right ; in this 
particular anticipation he was wrong. But, as we have seen, 
it needed all the influence of Perikles, supported by his most 
impassioned eloquence, to falsify the hopes or the fears of the 
SpaHan king (p. 88). 
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When at length the dismissal of the herald MelesippcsfroiQ 
Athens without an answer convinced him that nothing further 
Hia iurasiou <J<>Bld be looked for from negotiation (p, 89), Archi- 
damos advanced to Oinoe near the little stream of 
Kephisos, beneath the great mass of Kithairon. 
Acharuai spent ill vain efforts for its reduction 

served only to increase the suspicions of the Spartans that he 
was playing into the hands of their enemies. The corn was 
ripe when Archidamos led his troops on to ravage Eleusis and 
the Thriasian plain ; and then, moving northwards, he put to 
the test the endurance of the sturdiest and most excitable of 
the Athenian demoi. His operations caused fierce tumults 
in Athens; but Perikles succeeded, as we have seen (p. 89), 
in quieting them, and the invaders retreated just when the 
Athenians sailed from Peiraieus to ravage the Peloponnesian 
coasts. 

Archidamos w^as again in command when, after the vernal 
equinox of tl:e following year (b.c. 480), the Spartans entered 
Second Attica to find that their efforts were being fur- 
thcred by the awful plague which had broken out 
B.c. 430 at Athens. He remained in Attica for forty days, 
and although some said tliat he had hastened this return 
home owing to the pestilence, this seems scarcely consistent 
with the fact that no other Spartan invasion during the war 
lasted so long. * 

In the next year he led the confederates, we are told, not 
to Athens, I ut to Plataia ; but if we may say that this city 
Thii invest- was invested and taken and its garrison put to 
Kataia^ death, this is, it would seem, fully aU that we can 

B.c. 4i>i venture to affirm (p. 86). The w'hole narrative 

bristles with difficulties. The episode is introduced with all the 
gravity which it could have if it w’^ere one of the determin- 
ing events of the war ; and yet on the issue of the struggle 
it has absolutely no effect whatever. The Plataians were en- 
couraged in their resistance by the Athenians, who made not 
the least effort to help allies w^ho had fought with them 
against Datis (i. 102) and Mardonios (i. 123). The operations 
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of the siege are on a scale which pass all bounds of credi- 
bility, and we cannot say therefore what trust may be placed 
in those statements which seem to be likely or probable. 

Whatever share Archidamos may have had in the invest- 
ment of the place, he had nothing to do with the catastrophe 
Third whioh followed its downfall. The invasion of 
Attica in the following year (b.c. 428) was seem- 
ij.<\ 428 ingly the last military operation in which he took 
part. In the next year his son Agis was commander. 

His reign, therefore, came to an end not long after the 


Jfis friend- 
ship for 
Perikles 


death of his illustrious friend Perikles. Two men 
were thus removed, alm&st at the outset of the 
struggle, who might have moderated its bitterness, 


and possibly in the end have overcome its exciting causes, 
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Acooeding to Aristophanes, Kleon, the leather-seller, was 
he third of three popular leaders or favourites who exercised 
Eukrates, something like supreme power at Athens after the 
Lysiki^ death of Perikles. It seems strange that of 
and Kleon Eukrates, the first of these three, of whom Aristo- 
phanes speaks as a seller of flax, Thucydides has nothing what- 
ever to tell us. Of the second, Lysikles, who is called a sheep- 
dealer, he has nothing to tell us but the fact of his death in 
an inglorious battle not far from the banks of the Maiandros 
(Meander). This Lysikles may perhaps be the man who is 
said to have married Aspasia, and by her influence to have 
risen to the hipest eminence in the state ; but%gain it is 
strange that the fact should seemingly be unknown to 
Thucydides (p. 69). 

We may, however, fairly infer that these three men 
belong to a class now first coming into notice — the class, 
New class of statesmen whose activity is confined to 

Athenian popular assemblies, or who are more likely to fail 
statesmen to win distinction if they venture to play the 

part of military leaders. In the times preceding the Persian 
wars, the statesmen and reformers at Athens were as much 
in their place on the battle-field as in the great gatherings of 
the people. In Themistokles Athens had the most courage- 
ous and skilful of her generals, as well as the wisest and 
most farseeing of her counsellors. In Perikles she found a 
man whose real work lay in shaping and guiding her policy, 
but whose success as a general scarcely fell short of his glory 

n K 
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as a statesman. In Eleon she encountered a man who had 
no disinclination to criticise the plans or achievements of 
military leaders, but who vastly preferred to do so at a safe 
distance from the scene of action. 

The fact that such a man could acquire marked influence 
at Athens is one w'hich calls for careful notice. It is impor- 
Ri^e of know by what means and through whose 

Eleon to aid he rose to eminence. We shall find that he 
power more by the favour of the demos than by 

that of the party or faction which still represented the old 
Eupatrid nobility of Attica. 

By Thucydides Eleon is first mentioned in connexion 
with events arising out of the revolt of Lesbos ; but he had 
Eieon and already obtained some notoriety by his opposition 
to Perikles. He had taken part in the prosecu- 
K.c. 428-7 tion of the philosopher Anaxagoras (p. 77) and 
in the measures which led to the fining of his illustrious 
disciple. In both these tasks he would have the support of 
ihe old oligarchic houses. In the treatment of the Lesbians 
he availed himself of a wider feeling among the people gene- 
rally ; nor can we turn this fact, taken by itself, to his dis- 
creet, The revolt of Lesbos, b.c. 428, had been carried out 
under circumstances which could not fail to rouse the fiercest 
feelings of indignation in the minds of the Athenians. The 
Lesbians were now, along with the Chians, the only allies 
who retained the privileges of free members of the Athenian 
confederacy ; and these allies had chosen for their revolt the 
time when Athens was stricken down under the plague 
(p. 101), and had imposed on her the necessity of prodigious 
exertion just when all exertion was distasteful and irksome. 
The needful efforts were made, and Mytilen^, the chief 
Lesbian xity, w^as compelled at length to surrender, b.c. 427 ; 
ihe Athenian admiral Paches pledging himself neither to 
iipprison, enslave, or slay any Mytilenaian until the Athenian 
people had given their judgement in the matter. 

Their judgement was given on the spur of the moment, 
and in accordance with the fierce rage with which they re- 
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garded the conduct of the Mytilenaions, who, having 
been treated with special indulgence, had rewarded Athens 
Proposal for by bringing a Peloponnesian fleet within waters 
thTpecSeof "^bich should have been jclosed to all armed 
Mytiifenfi vessels except those of the Athenian confederacy. 
No event had yet happened so greatly endangering her 
maritime empire ; and at no time therefore, not even after the 
revolt of Thasos (p. 16) or of Euboia (p. 48), had the feeling of 
resentment and the desire of vengeance run so high. Moved 
by this mastering passion, the Athenians were in no mood 
for troubling themselves to draw distinctions between the 
guilty and the innocent, or to apportion degrees of punish- 
ment to measures of guilt. All that they cared for was to 
inflict a punisliment which should be a warning to the sub - 
jects of Athens for all time to come, and this longing fomid 
expression in the proposition for massacring the whole adult 
population of Mytilene. One thousand Mytilenaians were 
already in Athens ; probably not less than six thousand more 
remained in Lesbos. All these were to bo slain, and the 
women and children sold as slaves. 

In the assembly called together to decide on this question 
the fiercest speaker in favour of the plan was, if> we may 
Kieonand beheve Thucydides, the leather-seller Kleon. The 
the historian words of the historian would, indeed, lead us to 
Thucydides ^leon who determined the issue 

of the debate ; and we might also bo led to think that they 
implied some moral reprobation of his counsel, were it not 
that he had just related without a word of comment some 
horrible instances of treachery on the part of Paches, and were 
it possible for us to forget that his judgement of character is 
not always influenced by the morality or immorality of the 
men of whom he speaks. He never mentions Edeon without a 
disparaging epithet ; but, habitually honest in his statements, 
he makes no attempt to conceal the fact that for Kleon he 
had a strong feeling of personal enmity, and that his own 
character was boxmd up along with that of the noisy and 
audacious leather-seller. While then we may fakly test his 
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comments by his history, we may follow his narrative with 
implicit trust ; and his Jiarrative, taken with this reservation, 
will exhibit in their true light the motives and actions 
of a man whose portrait has been generally drawn in 
caricature. 

The rise of Kleon marks, we have said, a new phase in 
the political growth of Athens. He comes before us with a 
Kleon as a til'll which seems peculiarly his own. He is called 
demagogue emphatically the Demagogue ; and for those who 
will not take the trouble to ascertain its meaning, the word 
involves some strange misconceptions. In the rough and 
broad pictures of Aristophanes Kledn is the unprincipled ad- 
venturer who rises to power by pandering to the vices of the 
people and hoodwinking them with the meanest and the 
most fulsome Hattery. No picture could weD be more un- 
true (p. 67) ; and the false colours with which the comic poet 
bedaubs the low-born leather-seller may warn us how to 
interpret the slanders to which he gives vent about the great 
statesmen whom Kleon made it his business to oppose. Kleon 
may have risen to power by blustering rhetoric and boundless 
imi)udence ; he may have held his ground by dealing strong 
blows agathst men who fought him with his own weapons ; 
but if we may trust the narrative of an enemy, adulation of 
the demos is no more a sin vfhich can be laid to his charge 
than star-gazing can with truth be imputed to Sokrates 
(p. 69). If he was a demagogue, he was such not as leading 
the people by honeyed words, but as belonging to a class of 
statesmen who were only now becoming a power in the state. 
All Athenian citizens were now eligible to all offices ; but in 
fact the meanly born and the poor seldom filled any offices 
except those for which election went by the lot. If a man 
belonging to the lowest class (i. 24) and meaner families of 
the state wished to obtain a hearing, he could scarcely hope 
to do so except by enlisting jjopular feeling on his side and 
by presenting a firm front to those who might seek to brow- 
l>eat and to silence him. He must, in other words, carry 
with him to some extent the sympathy of the people, or he 
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could do nothing ; and then he must trust to impudence or 
invective to make good the position which he had reached. 
Nor can we forget that the coarsest abtxse was not held to 
disgrace the most illustrious orators of Athens; and it is 
hard to see why weapons which Demosthenes might handle 
without shame should be regarded as unseemly because they 
were used by Kleon. 

The fact is beyond doubt that when Kloon assailed with 
rudeness and grossness the policy and chaiacter of Perikles 
Opposition offence was readily condoned by the aristo- 

of Kleon to cratic party to whom the policy of Perikles was 
Perikles hateful. Thus far KJeon saw a way to power 
through their dislike of the man who had dealt the last blows 
to their ancient privileges. In the case of the Mytilenaians 
he could appeal to a sentiment still more powerful. It was 
Kleon, we are told, who evoked this feeling; it is far more 
likely that a large majority came to the debate longing to 
take the vengeance to which Kleon gave the name of justice. 

But the massacre which he and they desired w^as on so 
vast a scale that the feeling of rage was speedily followed by 
Kieon’s plea a feeling of amazement at the ocean of blood 
for the men which must be shed in order to appeas^it. Not a 
of those who had voted for it felt, before many 

hours had passed, that they w^e about to commit a gigantic 
and savage iniquity ; and at the request of the Mytilenaian 
envoys, the presidents of the assembly assented without 
hesitation to the re-opening of the question. It was early 
morning when Kleon found himself once more face to face 
with the men who, on the preceding day, had allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by his furious oratory. Again he 
stood up, not, as comic poets would have us believe, to flattei 
the demos, but to administer to them a fierce rebuke, and to 
insist on the paramount duty of giving full play to the instinct 
of resentment. This passion, he argued, was apt to grow 
weak with time, and their business was to throw themselves 
back as much as possible into' the feelings stirred in them by 
the first tidings of the wrong done to them by the Myti- 
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lenaians. This course he held to be that of strict justice, and 
as he demanded no more than justice, so neither would he 
take less. That against the Lesbians he had a terrible indict- 
ment it is impossible to deny. But Kleon, if we may trust 
the report of Thucydides, uttered a direct falsehood when he 
asserted that the oligarchs and the demos had been guilty of 
the same crime, and therefore deserved the same punishment. 
The plea was palpably untrue. It was true that the oligarchs 
had put arms into the hands of the demos, but they had not 
done so until they felt that no other escape from absolute 
ruin was open to them ; and no sooner had the demos grasped 
their weapons than they used the power thus gained in the 
interests of Athens. 

To this vehement outburst Diodotos, who had strenuously 
resisted the proposal carried on the preceding day, replied in 
^ , a speech which, if we may accept the account of 

arguments of Thucydides as substantially correct, is amongst 
Diodotos most remarkable ever uttered at Athens, er per* 

haps anywhere else. It is the speech of a man comparatively 
humane, who yet feels that overmuch stress laid on the duty 
of mercifulness might defeat his purpose, and who fears the 
effect of enjoining 8ts a duty that which was demanded im- 
peratively on the ground of more policy and expediency. 
The question turned, as he irsisted, not on the wickedness of 
the rebels, but on the wisdom or the folly of slaughtering 
them in a mass. If they were far worse than even Kleon 
had painted them, the case would not be altered, for they 
were assembled not to pronounce judgement on the conduct 
of the Mytilenaian people, but to come to a decision as to the 
measures which might be either necessary or desirable in the 
interests of Athens. He would go further. He would take 
Kleon on his own ground, and he would meet by a flat denial 
the plea that the interests of Athens could in the smallest 
degree be advanced by ruthless massacre. It was absurd to 
found expectations of future gain on the mere severity of 
punishment. Human conduct was determined not by pains 
and penalties which might possibly never be inflicted, but by 
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desires or passions which bear down all constraints of pru- 
dence, law, or fear. The black codes, which had but the one 
penalty of death for all offences, had not been particularly 
successful in lessening the number or the atrocity of offences. 
But if there was, and must be, a complete uncertainty as to 
the results of merciless revenge in one direction, there was 
no sort of uncertainty as to its effects in another. The 
slaughtering of a whole people for the misdoings of a small 
section of that people would clog with insuperable difficulties 
a task already anxious and delicate. Far from being tempted, 
as they were now, to surrender betimes in the hope of mode- 
rate treatment, the kncfwledge that they could look fpr no 
consideration of shades of guilt would goad revolted allies 
to desperate resistance, and even success would mean for the 
Athenians a woeful waste of time and money in blockades, 
and the barren possession of a heap of ruins when the siege 
was ended. If Kleon really had the welfare of his country 
at heart, he would wish to see her the mistress or the ally of 
states capable of bearing their full share of the common 
burdens ; but he was insisting on a line of action which, if 
it were persisted in, would, in place of the great Athenian 
confederacy, leave useless heaps of ruined cities. • Nay, even 
this would not be the whole mischief wrought by this ill- 
judged vindictiveness. In all the states of her alliance, 
Athens now had, beyond all doubt, a body of staunch friends ; 
and even in Lesbos these friends had only been overborne by 
the selfish violence of the oligarchic faction. If they followed 
the advice of Kleon, they w ould be dealing the deathblow to 
this friendship, and for their folly they would encounter 
everywhere an ominous monotony of hatred and disgust. 

It is something to know that the arguments of Diodotos 
prevailed over the mere brute force of the rhetoric of Kleon. 
Victory of When the question was put to the vote, the amend- 
Diodotog ment of Diodotos that the prisoners then in Athens 
should be put on their trial, and that the lives of the Myti- 
lenaians in Lesbos should be spared, was carried by a very 
small majority. By exertions almost incredible, the crew of 
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the trireme carrying this message of comparative mercy 
reached Lesbos just when Pacbes had read the decree of 
execution, but before he had begun to act upon it. Here, 
however, ended the repentance and the forbearance of the 
Athenians. The thousand Mytilenaians whom Paches had 
sent as prisoners to Athens were put to death in cold blood. 
All that can be urged in palliation of this deed is that these 
prisoners belonged to the oligarchic party, and were really 
responsible for the revolt, and that it was obviously impossible 
to prevent them from doing further mischief except by 
keeping them in prison, by selling them as slaves, or by 
putting them to death. Probably the last of these was the 
most merciful ; the first, to a state in the position of Athens 
at this time, would certainly be too costly. 

In Diodotos, Kleon had a straightforward opponent, who 
was content when the people chose what seemed to him the 
Kh'on and course. He had other enemies who were not 

the comic SO easily satisfied, and who had more formidable 
pocth means for annoying him. The oligarchic party, 
who had found him sometimes a convenient instrument, 
could have but little sympathy with him on the whole ; and 
the comic' poets, whose sympathies lay chiefly with the 
oligarchs,, were even less indulgent. During the winter which 
followed the execution of the M^ilenaian prisoners at Athens, 
Aristophanes, in his lost play of the ‘ Babylonians,' so far 
reflected on him that Kleon resolved to try the question at 
law. The story comes to us on no better evidence than that 
of the comic poet himself, who says that one count of 
Kleon’s indictment charged him with speaking evil of the 
state in the presence of its subject allies. Whatever may 
have been the result of this suit, Kleon, it seems, underwent 
rougher handling in his own person, when the Dikastery 
condemned him to disgorge a sum of five talents which he 
had contrived to squeeze out of some of the islanders. 

These incidents, however, seem to have had but little 
effect on iiis position. He remains still the blustering speaker, 
who, far from fawning upon or flattering the people, see^us 
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to bully them into the adoption of his views ; and he uses 
such influence as he has with the most disastrous effects 
Imprison welfare of Athens. Almost by accident, the 

mentof Athenians had become masters of Pylos, a spot 
hoputM in coast of Pelopoimesos, not much more 

than fifty miles from Sparta, and had shut up a large 
body of Spai-tan hoplites in the islet of Sphakteria, 
B.c. 426. Many of these heavy-armed soldiers belonged to 
the first families of Sparta; and the certainty that, unless 
they could be promptly rescued, they would be taken prisoners 
produced such an effect at Sparta that the Ephors themselves 
hurried to Pylos to arrange a truce until envoys sent with 
proposals for peace should have returned from Athens. 

At Athens, the events which had occurred at Pylos caused 
almost as much astonishment as they had at Sparta. A few 
Spartan pro- passed after the premature retreat 

i)08ai8 for of the Spartan invading army, when the Spartan 
peace ambassadors arrived to sue for peace with a tone 

of moderation little in harmony with their general character. 
Their disasters in Sphakteria had suddenly opened their 
eyes to the value of forbearance and kindliness, and, 
indeed, to the general duty of forgiving injurfts. They 
had learnt (if we may believe the report of their speech as 
given by Thucydides) that it ip dangerous to carry a quarrel 
too ffir, and that a generous use of unexpected good luck was 
the surest ileans of converting an enemy into a stedfast 
friend. Such good luck had now’ fallen to the fortune of the 
Athenians ; and it was their duty to improve the chance to 
the uttermost by granting a peace, which, as founded on 
feelings of genuine gratitude on the one side, and of Hellenic 
brotherly kindness on the other, could not foil to be lasting. 

In these professions of kindly feeling towards the Athe- 
nians, the Spartans were, no doubt, perfectly sincere. Ad- 
state of varsity often teaches some very wholesome lessons, 
feeling at and the Spartans never spoke more to the pm’pose 
Athens when they said that the time for the ending 

of the war was coine. They had,, indeed, forgotten, or they 
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did not care to dwell on the fact, that when Athens was down 
under the scourge of the great plague they had contemptu- 
ously dismissed the Athenian envoys who came to sue for 
peace (p. 103) ; but many of the more moderate citizens 
were content to overlook this inconsistency in their wider 
regard for the permanent interests of Athens and of the 
Greek world generally. Unfortunately, among these mode- 
rate citizens not one, it seems, was to be found who had 
courage enough to force these interests on the attention of 
the people. Perikles, had he been now living, would have 
insisted that the honour of Athens must be amply vindicated ; 
but he would have insisted, not less earnestly, that no un- 
necessary hindrances should be placed in the way of a 
settlement which Athenians might make not only with satis- 
faction, but with self-respect. It is not improbable that he 
might have urged again the importance of making fresh 
attempts to bring about a Panhellenic union (pp. 86, 108), 
although not much was to be expected from such attempts 
amongst a people radically incapable of getting beyond the 
life of cities. But Perikles was dead ; and Kleon was living, 
with a spirit unchanged from the day when he demanded the 
slaughter ^f the friendly demos as well as of the rebellious 
oligarchy of Mytilene. 

The account which Thucydides gives of the part taken 
by Kleon in the debate is marked by his personal animosity 
Proposals of man. Introduced a second time (and 

Kieou therefore superfluously) with all the particularity 
of a first notice, Kleon is represented as declaring that the 
Athenians could not with honour demand less than the 
surrender of the Spartan hoplites in Sphakteria, and that, 
after they should have been brought as prisoners to Athens 
the Spartans might make a further truce pending negotia- 
tions for a permanent peace, on the one condition of giving 
back to the Athenians Nisaia, Fegai, Troizen, and Achaia, 
which had been extorted from them long before the beginning 
of the war (p. 48). 

In making this demand it would be very hard to say that 
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Kleon was either wrong or unjust. The possession of Achaia 
ivas for the Athenians a matter of indifference so long as 
Justice of ^ Naupaktos the key of the Corinthian 

his demands . but on the surrender of the Megarian ports 
they had a full right to insist. These ports were the key to 
the isthmus, inasmuch as Megara could never stand alone, 
and without Megara and the harbours belonging to it they 
could net prevent the Spartans from throwing armies into 
Attica at their will. 

To these demands the envoys had probably no authority 
to give any direct reply, but no rejection of them was im- 
Request of ^ request for the appointment of com- 

envo *8^1^ missioners to discuss the terms with them. This 
the^iSpo^nt- step would in no way involve the least surrender 
great advantage which Athens had so un- 
sioners expectedly gained. The Spartan fleet was in 
their hands, the Spartan hoplites had no means of escaping 
from Sphakteria, and the movement of a Peloponnesian 
army against Pylos would not only vitiate the armistice, 
but practically insure the destruction of the men whose 
safety they had most at heart. But Kleon was always on 
the watch to avail himself of currents of popular feeling to 
further his own particular ends. In the case of the Myti- 
lenaians, he had played upon the feeling of fierce irritation 
arising from a causeless revolt on the part of a state which 
had been treated with exceptional kindness. He availed 
himself now of the sentiment which springs from a natural 
elation on success as decisive as it has been unlooked for* 
In turning this feeling to the recovery of the Megarian 
ports, he was using it for a thoroughly justifiable purpose ; 
but he was really, though it may be tmconsciously, playing 
a traitor’s part when, on hearing the request of the Spartan 
ambassadors, he burst into loud and indignant denunciations 
of what he called their double-dealing. 

He had, as he is reported to have said, suspected from 
the first that they had come with no good intent ; he was 
now sure that they wished only to cheat and mislead the 
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people, aiid in their presence he charged them to say out 
forthwith whatever they might have to say. The envoys 
inrectiye were taken by surprise. Popular debates were 
ttgSt^he unknown at Sparta, and the unctiltured 

Bi^rtan discipline under which th^ir lives had been passed 
envoys fitted to cope with the rhetoric of 

loud-tongued speakers or to plead their cause before a vast 
assembly. Nor, unhappily, had any citizen of the moderate 
party the courage to demand that the request of the envoys 
shoiild be submitted to the decision of the people. This 
was, beyond a doubt, a matter with which they were as 
competent to deal as with the question whether the Myti- 
lenaian people should or should not be slaughtered ; and it 
was as much within the competence of any of the more 
moderate citizens to assert that their request for the appoint- 
ment of a commission was a proof of their good faith, as it 
was within that of Kleon to hold it up as evidence of their 
duplicity. If it be urged that the popular sentiment was too 
clearly against such a concession (if, indeed, it can be called 
a concession) to make it prudent to take such a course, this 
only proves that the Athenian people had advanced far 
towards thdt state in which the uttering of smooth things 
confers a stronger title to favour than the telling of the 
truth. But there is nothing in the narrative of Thucydides 
to give countenance to any such notion, and anyone taking 
up this position against Eleon might have done so without 
administering to the people rebukes so severe as those 
which Kleon dealt to them in the matter of the Mytilenaians. 

There was, indeed, on the part of the moderate citizens 
at this juncture a grave dereliction of duty. It was their 
Kemissness business to deny the right of Kleon to impute 
moderate evil, motives to the ambassadors for requesting 
cdtizeus that they might be allowed to confer with com- 
missioners. Nor would they be without justification if they 
further denied his right to assume that questions of this 
kind could be fitly discussed in a large popular assembly ; 
and they might have insisted that, although the people must 
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in the last resort sanction or reject the arrangements made 
by the commissioners, the preliminary stages would be better 
left to a few citizens specially selected for the task. Of these 
citizens they might have urged that Kleon himself should 
be one, and it was doubly unfortunate that such a proposal 
was not made. So far as we know, it was not even thought 
of. Had it been made, Kleon could not have repeated his 
impudent assumption, inasmuch as it must have called forth 
the obvious retort that his words must be made good by some 
show of proof. 

While the citizens of Athens were thus woefully remiss 
in their duty, we can* well understand that the Spartan 
Dismissal of ©nvoys would be deterred from saying anytliing, 
the envoys Jest, in casG of failure, their words should be mis- 
construed and their motives misrepresented among the 
allies of Sparta. The debates in which Kleon was opposed 
to Diodotos show that he was no mere fawner or flatterer of 
the people ; and the sequel of the strange drama of Pylos 
will show that he is not always to be charged with rash or 
presumptuous confidence. But the bold and bluff speaker 
is not always necessarily in the right, and Kleon, in bringing 
about the contemptuous dismissal of the envoys, was deplor- 
ably in the wrong. The Athenian people chose to follow him ; 
but nations living under very different governments have 
been misled not less seriously and with no more difficulty. 

So was thrown away a chance of bringing to an end 
honourable for Athens a struggle which had caused her a 
Prolonged amount of suffering. Kleon saw it pass 

thcfsparteus compuiiction. He had, it seems, no 

at Sphak- doubt that the surrender of the hoplites in Sphak- 
teria was only a matter of days ; but he was most 
disagreeably undeceived. Everything seemed to favour the 
Athenians ; but in spite of this, the resistance of the Spartans 
was prolonged, and the prospects of the Athenian command- 
ers became singularly dark and gloomy. They were at once 
felt to be BO at Athens when tidings came announcing not that 
Sphakteria had been taken, but that the hoplites within it were 
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well supplied with food and water, while their own men 
were beginning to feel the pinch of want. The winter 
season would soon make it impossible for the Athenian fleet 
to remain on the coast ; and when the fleet was gone the 
hoplites would soon escape in the light boats which now 
brought them food, while the Athenians on the mainland at 
Pylos would be starved into surrender. 

The feeling of elation caused by the mission of the Spar- 
tan envoys had given place to dark forebodings, and the 
Perplexity popular feeling ran strongly not, as it should have 
oi Kieon done, in the channel of self-accusation, but, ac- 
cording to the fatal Athenian fashion, of shifting all responsi- 
bility upon advisers, against Kieon. Kieon was, indeed, 
sorely peri)lexed, and his opponents, who had done nothing 
to counteract his folly or his presumption, were in the same 
measure delighted. At the spur of the moment he charged 
the messengers from Pylos with falsehood ; but he felt that 
he had made a wrong move virhen they asked that commis- 
sioners should be sent to test the truth of their report, and 
that Kieon should be one of the number. The dilemma was 
awkward. If he Avent he must either eat his own words if 
their accoT^nt should be found coiTect, or be soon convicted 
of a lie if he dared to piit a better face upon the matter. 

Then folloAved a scene which singularly illustrates that 
state of political feeling in tile oligarchic party at Athens 
His cimrge which w^as afterwards to be fruitful in the most 
to tbe gone- terrible disasters. In bringing about the dismissal 
of the Spartan envoys, Kieon had been foolish and 
BemUy wrong. But the question now was how to insure 
the safety of the garrison at Pylos. This question concerned 
all Athenians alike, and in the consideration of it levity and 
banter must lie dangerously near the borders of treachery. 
With all his faults, and with all his reckless readiness to 
impute falsehood to others, Kieon was nevertheless right in 
telling the Athenians that, if they believed the news just 
brought to them, their duty was to sail without a moment’s 
delay to help their countrymen and seize the Spartan hop- 
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lites in Sphakteria ; that if the Btrategoi then present (i. 65 ) 
were men they would at once do so ; and that, if he were in 
their place, he should not waste an hour before settiug off. 

This reference to himself was, at worst, only indiscreet ; 
but Nikias, instead of feeling that Kleon was doing no more 
Offer of Ni- pointing out his clear duty as strategos, an- 

u^^Ms^com swered glibly that, if the task seemed to him so easy, 
mand to he would do well to undertake it himself. Kleon 
answered that he was ready to go, and in so 
saying he was again, perhaps, guilty of indiscretion ; but he 
can be charged with nothing more, and his fault was more 
than atoned when, on seehig that Nikias really meant to yield 
up his authority to him, he candidly professed his incom- 
petence for military command. It was the first time that 
such a confession was made by an Athenian citizen, and the 
circumstance points to the rising of a new class of statesmen, 
whose activity was confined to the popular assembly. 

Nikias, however, insisted on giving up his place to Kleon ; 
and the eagerness of the people to ratify the compact was 
The promise increased by the wish of Kleon to evade 

of Kleon it. On the conduct of Nikias we have to reserve 
withiii^*^ our judgement. But, noisy and arrogant^is he may 
twenty days been, Kleon would not despair of the com- 

monwealth, and he at once said that, if he must go, he should 
set out on his errand without aHy fear of the Lakedaimonians, 
and with the full assurance that within twenty days he would 
return home either having slain, or bringing with him as 
prisoners, the Spartans now shut up in Sphakteria. He 
added that he would take with him only the force of Lem- 
nians and Imbrians then in the city, with the peltasts fi:om 
Ainos, and four hundred archers. 

The bitter animosity of Thucydides against the man who 
was mainly instrumental in bringing about his own banishment 
Criticism of could not tempt him to suppress facts ; but it led 
Tbucy elides hjxQ to indulge in feelings and in language which, 
apart from this ground of irritation, he would have scouted 
as imworthy of an Athenian. Kleon had done no more than 
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assert that Athens was able to do that which Nikias held to 
be impossible ; and Thucydides stigmatises this assertion, 
and his confident anticipations of success, as tokens of mad- 
ness. Kleon further took care to demand as his colleague 
the general who had planned the enterprise at Pylos. He 
could scarcely have shown sounder sense or greater modesty 
than by so doing; and Thucydides can tell us, seemingly 
without any feeling of self-condemnation, that Kleon’s speech 
was received by the Athenians with laughter, and that sober- 
minded men were well pleased with an arrangement which 
could not fail to insure one of two good things — either the 
defeat and ruin of lOeon, or a victory over their enemies 
which might open a way for j)cace. E ven more astounding 
than this is his statement that the ruin of Kleon was what 
these sober-minded men especially desired. In the judgement 
of Englishmen these sober-minded men would assuredly be 
mere traitors ; but it is hard, if not impossible, to believe that 
the words of Kleon were received with laughter by the whole 
lx)dy of the Athenians, and we are driven to the conclusion 
that in this instance personal jealousy has betrayed the his- 
torian into a distortion, or at least into the exaggeration, of 
fact. Th^ laughter camfe probably only from the members 
of the oligarchic clubs, and from those who were afraid of 
offending them. 

At Pylos, Kleon found himself among men who were not 
less ready than the Athenians at home to fall in with his 
The fulfil- plan of immediate and decisive operations. The 
KfeoV’s pro- military arrangement he left, with the sound sense 
niiso which he had shown at Athens, to his colleague, De- 

mosthenes; and these arrangements were briUiantly successful. 
Pour hundred and twenty hophtes had been cooped up in 
Sphakteria when Kleon arrived with his reinforcements. Of 
these, 292 lived to be taken prisoners, and of these, again, not 
less than 120 were genuine Spartans of the noblest lineage. 
The loss of the Athenians was trifiing ; the work was done ; 
and, within twenty days firom" the time of his departure 
Kleon re-entered the harbour of Peiraieus, bringing with him 
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the coBtKeet freight which had ever been landed on its shores. 
If Herodotos had been telling us the story of this stirring 
drama, he would have given us a series of vivid pictures 
and anecdotes illustrating the enthusiastic welcome which 
the demos gave to the man who had not been infected with 
the fears or the treachery of the oligarchic faction, the bright 
hopes of a coming peace which should soon obliterate the 
marks of recent ravage from the pleasant fields of Attica, 
and the firmness with which, in spite of their anxiety to be 
rid of the war, they were resolved to maintain the dignity 
and the honour of Athens. From Thucydides we have no- 
thing more than the curt comment that the mad pledge of 
Kleon had been literally redeemed. 

On this verdict of Thucydides we need say but little. 
Disgraceful though it may be, it is not nearly so disgraceful 

^ „ as the conduct of Nikias and his partisans in com - 
Conduct of "I • 1 Jt 

Nikias and pelling Kleon to undertake a work which they 

Ins followers madman, and for which 

he candidly confessed his incompetence. The judgement of 

the historian is, in short, the judgement of his party ; and it 

proves not the insanity of Kleon, bij|b the political immorality 

of those who would have it that ten thousand Athenians 

under a general singularly fertile in expedients, popular with 

his men, and supported by precisely the kind of force which 

he most needed, could not hope to capture four hundred 

Spartans who were cut off from all possibility of escape by a 

hedge of the enemy’s ships and the forfeiture of their own 

navy. 

Thucydides is not the only man who has misrepresented 
or defamed Kleon. About six months after his return from 
Aristo- Sphakteria, Aristophanes exhibited at the Lenaian 
festival his comedy entitled the ‘Knights,’ or 
Kleon ‘ Horsemen.’ This piece won the first prize. With 
its surpassing merit as a play we can scarcely imagine its 
failing to do so. As a libell^s comedy, it has perhaps never 
been equalled either in ancient or modem times. In this 
drama, Kleon appears as a Paphlagonian slave, so called not 
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£rom any desire to call into question his pure Athenian 
descent, but to exhibit him as a rude, spluttering, bubbling, 
boisterous clown, who, having gained his master’s ear, makes 
the lives of all around him miserable, while he takes care to 
turn everything to his own advantage by wholesale pilfering 
and cheating. The picture, as a whole, exhibits Kleon in the 
character of a thief, a taker of bribes, a browbeater of all 
decent men, a Isung accuser of the innocent. 

In short, it proves a great deal too much. We may take 
our choice between some of these features and the rest. We 
Its absurd accept them all. The man who had made 

extrava- himself notorious by bullying, slandering, and 
falsely accusing others would find it impossible to 
thieve, swindle, and receive bribes safely and habitually on 
his own account. If, again, these had been his habits, he 
would be far more likely to connive at the evil doings of 
others in order to screen his own, than to drag before public 
tribunals men of whose guilt he was not sure. There is 
nothing improbable in the anecdote related by Plutarch, that 
at the outset of his political career Kleon, summoning his 
firiends together, told them that his friendship with them 
must be regarded as at a1^ end, because the tie which bound 
him to them would interfere with the discharge of his duty 
to the state. But in the statements of Aristophanes the 
likelihood of anything related by him is exceedingly small. 
The unrivalled comic merit of the ‘ Knights,’ it has been well 
said, is only one reason the more for distrusting the resem* 
blance of its picture to the real Kleon. As portraits of his* 
torical personages, his delineations deserve no notice at all. 
If the characters of men are to be blackened, we may at 
least demand' that the picture drawn by the accuser or the 
critic shall be consistent with facts already known to us from 
other sources. But the elaborate picture drawn of Sokrates 
in the ‘Clouds’ is not only a distortion or exaggeration of 
facts. It is, to speak judicia^, an absolute lie. At the 
outset Sokrates may have used language which might 
give some countenance to. the imputations of Aristophanes; 
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but the repetition of these insinuations at a later thne would 
be as near the truth as a biography which should represent 
Lord StraflFord as to the last an uncompromising opponent of 
despotism. Except at the outset of his career, of which we 
know very little, Sokrates, far from being a dreamy and 
absent star-gazer, spent his life in protesting against all 
astronomical speculations, and, indeed, against all physical 
inquiries generally. We are, therefore, at once acquitted 
of all obligation even to examine personal charges brought 
against any other men whom Aristophanes chooses to hold up 
to contempt, ridicule, or hatred ; but there are few instances 
in which an examination ^ould fail to exhibit his statements 
as worthless gossip or deliberate slander. 

The absurd contradictions involved in his references to 
Perikles have been noticed already (pp. 67, 70). He is not less 
Contradic ij^consistent in what he says of Kleon. The main 
tory state- charge in the ‘ Knights ’ is that Kleon first thrust 
xSto-^^ himself into the office of general and then impu- 
Th^%ides reaped another man’s harvest, and stole 

^ away his honours. But Thucydides hated Kleon. 
more vehemently perhaps than Aristophanes can have hated 
him, and from Thucydides we learn that the cdiice was 
thrust upon him sorely against his will and against his 
repeated protests by men who seriously wished to make a 
joke of the destruction of an AiJhenian fleet and army ; and, 
secondly, that, %v from wishing to rob Demosthenes of his 
credit, Kleon took special care to have that general as his 
colleague, and left to him both the plan and the execution of 
the attack. Between these two men there is every appear- 
ance of hearty co-operation ; but from the moment of his 
arrival at Pylos Kleon is wholly subordinate, of his own 
free choice, to the experienced and gifted commander who 
had planned the enterprise. The modest position thus 
assumed by him is more creditable to him than anything 
else in his history. 

The issue of the attack on Sphakteria naturally increased 
the influence of Kleon. Unhappily, his success added weight 

L 2 
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to it just in those points which lay most open to censure 
and most loudly called for condemnation. Kleon had been 
The ‘ Aohar- Wrong in interposing hindrances to the conclusion 
‘^^rflemen' ^ debates which preceded his 

of Ari^to- mission to Pylos it was seemingly the personal 
phanes influence of Kleon alone which turned the scale 
in favour of war. Now not a voice was raised in behalf of 
peace, and Nikias especially was debarred by his recent 
conduct from venturing on the utterance of warnings which 
would now have been seasonable and wholesome. The utter 
disgust for the war which marks the ‘ Achamians/ a comedy 
exhibited by Aristophanes about six months before the 
victory of Kleon, or rather of Demosthenes, had given place 
to the more confident temper which finds expression in his 
play of the ‘ Horsemen.’ The Athenians could now, with 
the Spartan prisoners in their hands, make peace whenever 
they might choose to do so. For the present they did not 
choose, and new obstacles to any agreement were interposed 
by the activity of Brasidas (p. 90). 

This most un- Spartan Spartan was working for the 
benefit of his country with aD the zeal and with little less 
Thracewarr^ l^han the Sagacity of Themistokles and Perikles, 
and he was doing so without the support and 
rx. 424 ’ encouragement which these leaders received from 
the Athenian people. The Spartans, with their habitual 
dulness, failed to understand the schemes of Brasidas, and 
either left him to his own resources or thwarted his plans. 
Even thus he succeeded in shaking the Athenian con- 
Icderacy almost to its foundations. By baits held out to the 
oligarchic faction in each city, and by statements which 
Thucydides characterises as downright falsehoods, he brought 
about the revolt of Akanthos, and then, appearing suddenly 
before Amphipolis, offered terms which, as he had the 
surrounding country at his mercy, could not be resisted. 

For the Athenians this city was a position of the utmost 
importance, and it was lost to them by the inexcusable 
neglect of the Athenian commanders on the Thrakian coasts 
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Kl6on, it is said, was prominent in the prosecution which 
ended in the twenty yearsV banishment of one of them— the 
Revolt of historian Thucydides. If he had an3rthing to 
Amphipoiis do with the matter, he was perfectly right ; and 
we may do him this justice, even if we look for no further 
evidence in his favour than the significant silence of the 
historian. Thucydides nowhere attempts to justify himself, 
though he ventures on a lame attempt to palliate his fatal 
remissness. But the consciousness of his fault could not 
conquer his feeling of resentment, and this feeling has 
coloured Ms whole account of the career of Kleon. 

The ninth year of the war (b.c. 428) found both sides 
wearied with the struggle. Brasidas alone was full of an 
Truce for a ®Mhusiasm to which the very thought of peace 
year be- was inexpressibly distasteful ; but his countrymen 
Athens and <5a*’ed nothing for his day-dreams and felt no 
Sparta, b.c. pride in his exploits, and among the Athenians 
there was seemingly not one to insist on putting 
Out the whole strength of the city for the summary crushing 
of his schemes. AH that the Spartans cared for was the 
recovery of the hoplites taken in Sphakteria, and under this 
overwhelming anxiety they drew up a document which pro* 
vided for a twelve months’ truce, on the main condition that 
during the year each side should retain the possessions 
belonging to it at the moment of ratification. The terms 
were accepted ; but the commissioners sent to Brasidas to 
announce the truce found him in possession of SkidnS, 
another town which he had indticed to revolt from Athens. 

A reckoning of the time showed that this acquisition had 
been made since the ratification of the truce, and the Athenian 
Disregard of Commissioners refused to recognise it as coming 
the truce by within the terms of the treaty. Brasidas boldly 
Brasidas resorted to falsehood, and his falsehood, believed 
at Sparta, caused bitter irritation at Athens. Once more the 
people were summoned to sit in judgement on the citizens 
of a revolted town ; and tMs time it would seem that even 
Diodotoe felt that his intercession would be of no avail* He 
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may also have thought that the conduct of the Skionaians 
admitted of no excuse or palliation. Kleon proposed and, 
with little opposition or none, carried a decree dooming them 
to the punishment to which the Mytilenaians had been sen- 
tenced. The decree was carried out, but not tmtil after 
Kleon had been removed from the scene. 

That the recovery of Amphipolis and of the other Thrace - 
ward cities was an object for which Perikles would unhesi- 
Mission of tatingly have put foilih the whole 'power of Athens 
Bra- we cannot doubt. The Athenians seem to have 
sidas been of the same opinion ; but their action was 

not prompt, and their choice of a commander was, to say the 
least, strange. The man sent to oppose a general so gifted 
as Brasidas was the leather-seller Kleon. That this appoint- 
ment was not made without strong opposition is highly prob- 
able, if not certain ; but, passing over the details of the 
debate in silence, Thucydides merely says that Kleon spoke 
much as Perikles would have spoken, and that he was him- 
self sent on the errand. He adds, however, that the warlike 
policy of Kleon was prompted by the fear that, in a time of 
peace, his iniquities would be more easily brought to light 
and the falsehood of his slanders more readily exposed and 
rebutted. But the facts which we are bound especially to 
note are these — that, after an intf^rval of nearly three years, 
a man who had never put himself forward as fitted for mili- 
tary command, and had, indeed, frankly admitted his dis- 
qualifications for it, and who, in a task of singular difficulty, 
had been successful because he had the good sense to subor- 
dinate himself to a leader of real genius, is now sent on a far 
more dangerous service without the aid of such a colleague. 
We may well ask why this should be ; and the answer must 
be that tlie citizens, of whom Thucydides speaks as the sober- 
minded section of the community, had, during the whole 
sojourn of Brasidas in Thrace, been throwing cold water on 
the policy which would have had the sanction of Perikles, 
and had urged that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
Brasidas was by maliing peace^. 
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We can scarcely question that Kleon insisted on the 
futility of such a course. The man who had contemptuously 
Attitude of or defiantly disregarded the truce was not likely 
nents^of ' show much more reverence for a more delibe- 

Kieon formal covenant. The truce was a short 

peace, and Brasidas had cared nothing for it. The peace 
would be a long truce ; would he care for it any the more ? 
So much for the matter as it affects Kleon personally ; but 
we cannot fail to see, further, that for his opponents the 
condition of things singularly resembled that which had 
gone before the Sphakterian enterprise. Now, as then, 
thete was an obnoxious man to be got out of the way; 
now, as then, there was a work to be done, in whicli suc- 
cess would benefit Athens, while failure, though it might 
ruin Athens, would bring comfort to the men who hated 
Kleon. 

It is hard to think that we are doing any injustice to 
Nikias and his partisans if we say that the old trick was 
Their real ©Hiployed again, and that they deliberately thrust 
luotires and Kleon into an office which he did not covet, and 
expectations whicli he shrank, but in whicli they hoped 

and thought that he would ruin himself. Tliis sheKneful and 
treacherous policy, we are assured, was openly avowed be- 
fore Kleon’s departure for Pylos, and we have therefore no 
real grounds for questioning tliat, the phenomena being the 
same, they were prompted by the same disgraceful motives 
once more. The fact that Kleon had not been employed in tlie 
interval is, surely, sufficient evidence that he had not sought 
employment ; and it is to the last degree unlikely that he 
would now eagerly seek an office to which he knew that he 
had no other title than that which any citizen would have 
who desired to maintain the honour and the true interests of 
his country. In the first flush of victory after his return 
from Pylos, Kleon, had he been so minded, could, we can 
scarcely doubt, have had himself elected strategos for the 
campaign of the following year. The fact that he did not 
come forward as a candidate must be taken as proof that he 
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had, generously as well as honestly, relinqmshed to Demo- 
sthenes the credit for the success at Sphakteria. 

But, while we may without injustice ascribe to his op- 
ponents a repetition of the old stratagem, we must, at the 
TTnjiist cri- <^^^6 time, set aside the judgement which Thucy- 
tioism of dides passes on Kleon as untrue in fact. It would, 
Thucydides ^ knew a little more about the 

iniquities and slanders of the leather -seller ; but if, as it is, 
to say the least, possible, the sting of his oratory lay in 
charges of feebleness or supineness urged against Nikias and 
his abettors, we cannot deny that their conduct went far to 
provoke, if not to justify, such unccfurtly comments. But it 
is not true to say that for such a man as Kleon is here as- 
serted to have been war involved a state of things more con- 
venient than peace. War tends to encourage, not political 
slander, but military genius; and Kleon was thoroughly 
aware, and candidly confessed, that very little military genius 
was needed to eclipse his own. He had, indeed, protested 
against the remissness or indijSerence which would have left 
Demosthenes without help at Pylos, and his protest was per- 
fectly right, quite apart from any reference to the result ; but 
it cannot be said that his policy was uniformly in favour of 
war. Before the beginning of the struggle, which had now 
lasted for nine years, Kleon was strenuous in his efforts to 
maintain peace in opposition to the plans of Perikles. In 
insisting now on a vigorous prosecution of the war in Thrace, 
Kleon was taking a line in which he would have had the 
cordial support of that great man ; and we may very safely 
infer that he went in person to Thrace only because Nikias 
would not go. 

It was long after the summer solstice when Kleon left 
the Peiraieus with a force of twelve hundred heavy-armed 
Arrival of citizens, three hundred horsemen, and a larger 
T^hiSceward^ number of allies in thirty triremes. Touching 
regions at Ski6n^, he took away some of the hoplites 

belongix^ to the force engaged in the siege of that town, and 
reached Tordnd just in time to prevent the Spartans from 
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throwing themselves into it. The tiger-like rules of ancient 
warfare made every home in Tor6n^ desolate; and while 
fathers, brothers, and husbands went into captivity, mothers 
and wives, with all the children, were sold as slaves. 

In his next attempt, which was made upon Stageiros, 
Eleon failed ; but the Thasian colony of Galepsos was taken 
Delay of storm. He felt, however, that he could not 

Kieonat venture to advance upon Amphipolis with his 
present forces ; but while, to the disgust of his 
men, he waited at Eion, Brasidas, in order to guard Amphi- 
polis, took up his post on the hill of Kerdylion, on the 
western bank of the river, facing the city and commanding 
a view of all the land around it. Blunder after blunder now 
followed; but the disgrace of these blunders lies less with 
Kleon than with those who sent him on a task which he 
would far rather have seen in abler hands. Whatever his 
mistakes were, we see them at their worst, for he had a merci- 
less critic in the historian whom he helped to drive away 
from his country. 

Kleon was manifestly at a loss how to act. His troops 
were becoming impatient, and he was driven at last to the 
Entry of colurse which had led to success at los. This 
Brasidas into course, it is hinted, was nothing more than 
Amphipolis jj^aj-ching up a hilj for the purpose of marching 
down again? and even this manoeuvre, the historian con- 
temptuously adds, Kleon regarded as a trick worth knowing. 
The wall of Amphipolis, forming the chord of the arc within 
which the city lay, ran across the ridge which rises to the 
eastward until it joins the Pangaian range. This ridge 
Eleon, for the sake of doing something, felt himself com- 
pelled to a»scend ; and no sooner was his army in movement 
than Brasidas left Kerdylion and entered Amphipolis across 
the bridge over the Strymon, which he had included within 
the fortifications of the city. 

What the anticipations of Kleon may have been we can- 
not say. Thucydides asserts that bo^ at Pylos and at 
Amphipolis Kleon looked for no resistance. This is certainly 
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untrue in the matter of Sphakteria ; and we have no satis- 
factory reason for ascribing to him any such impression at 
Position and ^-mphipoKs. At Pylos Kleon knew that he had a 
dimcuities sufficient force to overcome any opposition that 
of Kleon flight be made, and that m Demosthenes he had 
a colleague far more able and experienced than himself. At 
Amphipolis he had no such colleague, and he knew also that 
he had no overwhelming superiority of numbers, while he 
also felt that of his men many were not well disposed to- 
wards himself. His fault here was not over-raslmess, but a 
culpable failure in maintaining the discipline of his army, 
and in putting his troops in strict order of battle before he 
began his retreat. 

For the entry of Brasidas into Amphipolis Kleon is in no 
way responsible. Before Brasidas first made his way to 
Amphipolis, the bridge was altogether unconnected 
before Am- with the town ; and the separation of the two 
phipoiis reflects great discredit on the Athenians for 
leaving so important a post open to surprise from an enemy* 
In his account of the battle of Amphipolis, Thucydides does 
not distinctly state that the bridge was included within the 
fortifications of the city ; but his whole story implies that it 
was, nor is any hint given that Kleon could attack the bridge 
without assaulting the towjj, as he might easily have 
done if the two had been disconnected. The defence of 
an isolated bridge needs, moreover, a stronger guard and in- 
volves more anxiety than the maintenance of a line of wall 
including the bridge. A bridge so guarded would naturally 
be the first object for attack ; but Kleon evidently had no 
option, and his regret at having come to Amphipolis without 
besieging engines had reference only to an attack on the walls. 
j It cannot, however, be supposed that Kleon was imaware 
of the enemy’s change of position from Kerdylion to the city. 
Miscaicuia more likely, from the scanty numbers of the 

tions of men who entered with Brasidas, that he did not 
attach much weight to it. We cannot suppose 
that he knew much of the theory of strategy ; and assuredly 
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he knew nothing of it by experience. It was, therefore, an 
easy matter to dupe him by that semblance of inactivity and 
of inability to act which to a wary and able general would 
carry with it the strongest suspicion. On reaching the top 
of the ridge from which he had an unbroken view of the 
city at his feet, and of the river as it flowed out of the lake 
Kerkinitis and, sweeping round the city, ran into the sea at 
Eion, he was struck by the silence and quiet of the scene. 
Nowhere throughout the whole extent of country over which 
his eye ranged were any bodies of men to be seen in motion ; 
not a man was visible on the city walls; not a sign betokened 
preparation for battle. At length his scouts came to tell him 
that under the city gates they could see the feet of horses and 
men ready to issue out for battle. 

Having by personal inspection satisfied himself that their 
report was true, Kleon resolved not on maintaining his ground, 
Battle of which he might have done with almost a certainty 
Amphipoiis of success, but on a retreat to Eion. He must 
fiiwait, he said, the reinforcements which ho expected from 
Thrace ; and thus his army, wheeling to the left, began their 
southward march with their right or unsliielded sjde exposed 
to the enemy. Hushing out from the gates, the Spartans 
broke the Athenian ranks. 

The left wing of the latter* fled, and Brasidas fell in the 
pursuit of them. On the right wing their resistance was 
Deaths of Kleon, we are told, had come 

Brasiiiasand without any intention of fighting, and he made 
Kieou up bis mind at once to run away. Flight, how- 
ever, is not always as easily executed as it may be planned ; 
and Kleon, it is said, hurrying away from the men whom he 
had undertaken to lead, was intercepted and slain by a 
Myrkinian peltast. It is possible that the event may have 
taken place as Thucydides has related it ; but, although he 
has nowhere suppressed facts or introduced falsehoods, the 
history of Kleon is so coloured in his pages that we may 
reasonably question whether the end of this loud-voiced and 
unrefined politician was as ignominious as he describes it to 
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have been* Nor can we easily smother the suspicion that 
his left wing, which fled at the first attack of the enemy, may 
have consisted of those men who, politically opposed to 
Kleon, had disliked the idea of serving under him, and had 
shown their disgust by the insubordination which had always 
been the besetting sin of the oligarchic hoplites* 

We are told by Thucydides that this battle removed the 
two great hindrances to a pacific settlement between Athens 
Judgement and Sparta ; but he makes no effort to 3!iow that 
peace at the cost of sacrifices, which Kleon was 
on Kleon not willing to make, was at this time to be de- 
sired for Athens. His blunders and shortcomings, his 
bluster, his arrogance, his incompetence as a military leader^ 
are, indeed, exactly registered; but whether the energetic 
prosecution of the war in Thrace was or was not necessary, 
whether the line taken by the political opponents of Kleon 
was one which Perikles would have approved, or whether it 
was one against which he would have protested as involving 
virtual treason, he takes care never to ask. From first to 
last, in fact, in his account of the career of Kleon, we ha\e 
not a trace of that judicially balanced criticism which marks 
his sketch of Themistokles ; and we are left to discover for 
ourselves whethk’ and how frr in the several stages of his 
course Kleon was right or wrqpg. We have not a word to 
show that he was less justified in his treatment of the 
Spartan ambassadors who came to Athens immediately after 
the occupation of Pylos by Demosthenes (p, 189) than he 
was in urging the immediate reinforcement of that general’s 
army after the rupture of the truce. 

Happily, the unswerving honesty which never allows 
Thucydides to suppress facts has shown us that, when Kleon 
Probable charged the first envoys with deliberate falsehood, 
facts of the he was disgracing himself and running a risk of 
fatally injuring Athens ; that, when the truce was 
once broken, he was perfectly right in insisting that, at 
whatever cost, the Spartan hoplites in Sphakteria should be 
brought prisoners to Athens ; that he was again wrong 
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when, after they had been so brought, he hindered the 
settlement of peace by imposing conditions too exacting and 
severe, but that in this instance his mistake was shared 
by Nikias and the oligarchic party, who at this moment 
were all run away with by the war fever; and, finally, 
that from first to last he was more than justified in the 
policy by which he held that Brasidas must be encountered 
and put down in Thrace. That he was left to carry out 
this policy by himself was his misfortune, not his fault ; 
that he was feebly supported at Athens and sent without 
competent colleagues to Thrace redounds not to his own 
shame, but to that of his adversaries. 
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BRA8IDAS 

The career of Brasidas, like that Kleon, is spread over 
a few years only; and apart from his public life we can 
^ ^ scarcely be said to know anything about him. 

Brasidas as But from the first moment of ms appearance on 
a statesman scene of the great Dorian and Ionian struggle 
we have a singularly distinct and complete picture of the man 
as a military leader and also as a statesman such as Sparta 
had never yet seen and, it may perhaps be said, such as she 
was never to see again. The fact that nothing is heard of 
him during the negotiations and conflicts which preceded the 
outbreak ot^the war may be taken as evidence of his extreme 
youth at the time ; and in this case he must still have been 
in the bloom of mature majodiood when he fell on the same 
day with Kleon at Amphipolis.i 

During these few years, circumstances, it may be said, 
favoured the developement of those qualities which have won 
Singularity for him the peculiar distinction of being the most 
cLimcterin un-Spartan of Spartans; but circumstances not 
a Spartan favourable failed to produce the same results 

with others of his countrymen, and therefore we must con- 
clude that there was something in Brasidas himself which 
determined the character of his life, and which made him 
scarcely less ready in speech than in action, and gave him 
almost too much skill as an orator and a diplomatistj while 
it brought him to the highest eminence as a military leader 
and strategist. 
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His name is first heard of at the beginning of the great 
struggle between Athens and Sparta. The splendid career of 
Beacue of Perikles was already dimmed by the clouds which 
Were darkening roimd him; and with a heavy 
B.c. 439 heart, though with undiminished confidence in the 
policy which he had m^xrked out for Athens, he had sent out 
the fleet which was to ravage the Peloponnesian coasts. Land- 
ing on the south- westernmost promontory of Messene, the 
Athenian attempt to carry Meth6ne (p. 90) by storm gave an 
opportunity for the first exploit of Brasidas. The walls were 
weak, and men were lacking to guard them ; nor could the 
place have escaped speedy capture, had not Brasidas, who 
held a Spartan outpost in the neighbourhood, dashed through 
the Athenian force, and, with some little loss to his men, 
thrown himself into the city. The Athenians were scattered 
carelessly about the place, not expecting such sudden and 
impetuous movement ; but the promptitude and sagacity now 
displayed by this young officer were an earnest of a long series 
of military exploits, all of them conspicuously marked by 
these qualities and standing out in strong contrast with the 
ordinary achievements of Spartan citizens. Of men like 
Leonidas and, in some degree, like Archidamos, ^here had 
never been any lack; but Brasidar; was the first Spartan in 
whom a rigid discipline had sl^rpened instead of repressing 
a genius of no nean order. 

The merit of this brilliant exploit at Methone was fully 
appreciated at Sparta. Brasidas received a public eulogy 
Failure of elected Ephor Ex)onymo8. Two years 

the design later (b.c. 429) he was one of the commissioners 
to ^ standing council for Knemos after 

reiraieus his crushing defeat by Phormion at the entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf (pp. 112, 115). In spite of his 
presence and advice, Phormion won a second victory ; and it 
then occurred to Brasidas that a harder blow on Athenian 
power might be struck nearer home. The suggestion of a 
night attack on the harbour of Peiraieus itself came from 
the Megarians ; but it was eagerly adopted by Brasidas, whose 
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orders, if carried out, might have resulted in a terrible cata- 
strophe for Athens. The allies were commanded to hasten to 
the Megarian port of Nisaia, and there to man the forty tri- 
remes, now scarcely seaworthy, which were lying high and dry 
in dock. Thus far the orders of Knemos and Brasidas were 
obeyed ; but when they were fairly at sea, the desperate risk 
involved in carrying out their scheme led them or their men 
to substitute for it the easier task of a raid on Salarnis. The 
capture of the three Athenian guardships at the promontory 
of Boudoron was made known at Athens by means of fire- 
signals, and excited extreme alarm. The impression in the 
city was that the enemy’s fleet had entered the harbour of 
Peiraieus, while the inhabitants of Peiraieus believed that 
Salarnis was taken and that they might expect to be attacked 
at any moment. No sooner had day dawned than the Athe- 
nians hurried in full force from the city to the Peiraieus and, 
launching a number of triremes, rowed off to Salarnis. But 
the enemy had departed, taking with them the three guard- 
ships, with a large amount of plunder and many prisoners. 

Brasidas had taught the Athenians a severe lesson, and 
the Peiraieus was not left unguarded again. It was probably 
Brasidas at colleagues, not his own, that the 

Korkyra, enterprise failed to inflict a fatal blow on Athens. 

He was not more, successful as the colleague or 
controller of Alkidas, the admiral sent in command of the 
Spartan fleet to Korkyra (b.c. 427). The great struggle be- 
tween the Dorian and Ionian Greeks was everywhere becom- 
ing more exasperated; and the besetting sins of Hellenic 
polity were being brought out into greater prominence and 
aggravated by foreign interference, the demos in each town 
inviting the aid of Athens, while their opponents relied on that 
of Sparta. It was so now in Korkyra, where the revolution 
which ensued was noteworthy as being the first and fiercest 
of these movements. Brasidas was again thwarted by his 
colleague’s lack of promptitude, and the revolution at Korkyra 
ran its horrid length into wholesale massacre. By sailing 
straight to Korkyra, as Brasidas desired, Alkidas might have 
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carried everything before him; but, to his great disgust, 
the admiral contented himself with going to Sybota and 
with ravaging the lands near Leukimmd for a few hours the 
next morning. 

We next see Brasidas striving to give a better turn to the 
difficulties in which the Spartans were involved by the enter- 
Braaidasis Athenian general Demosthenes at 

wounded, Pylos (b.c. 425). The hoplites, who were after- 
shie/dTt wards taken as prisoners to Athens (p. 144), were 

425 °^ landed Oii Sphskteria. A force on land tried in 

vain to take the fort built by the Athenian sailors 
under the command of Demosthenes ; but a more formidable 
attack on the Athenian position generally was made by the 
Spartan ships under Thrasymelidas, The Athenians were 
greatly aided in their resistance by the rocks and reefs which 
gird this dangerous promontory, and the captains of the shix>8 
felt and displayed a natural reluctance to risk the destruction 
of their vessels. Furious at the sight, Brasidas asked them 
whether for the sake of a petty saving of some timber they 
meant to allow the enemy to establish himself in their country ; 
while on the allies he urged the duty of sacrificing, if need 
be, every ship belonging to them, as a small retiltn for the 
long series of benefits which they had received fi^om Sparta. 
Insisting that his own ship should be driven straight upon 
the beach, he tcok his stand on the gangway ready to spring 
on land, feeling sure that a Spartan force, having once gained 
a footing on the shore, would at least take care to enter the 
fort along witfi the Athenians whom they would drive back, 
and there decide the matter in a hand-to-hand combat. But 
in this position he was exposed, before he could strike a blow 
or even attempt to leap on shore, to showers of darts and 
arrows. Struck down with many wounds, he fell back faint- 
ing into the forepart of the vessel, with his left arm hanging 
over the side, and his shield slipped oft &om it into the 
water. Dashed up presently by the waves on to the beach, 
it was seized by the Athenians, who with it crowned the 
trophy raised after the battle. 
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But the courage and spirit of Brasidas never failed him, 
although his countrymen seemed to have lost both. A 
Bras^idas and terrible story is told of wholesale massacre 
the Helots perpetrated on the Helots, many of whom had 
shown marvellous boldness and sagacity in conve 3 dng food 
to the hoplites shut up in Sphakteria. There are indica- 
tions which seem to show that the tale may be greatly 
exaggerated. Wo find Helot hoplites not many months 
hiter serving under Brasidas in Thrace, and we cannot easily 
understand how the Si>artans could venture on placing arms 
m the hands of men whose kinsmen they had lately smitten 
down in cold blood. The question must remam wrapped 
in obscurity ; but, if the facts are correctly stated, the free 
Hpartans must have been possessed of coercive powers of 
which we can form no adequate idea. 

In the opinion of Tlincydides, they were suffering at this 
time from a paroxysm of selfish fear. Many of their noblest 
iiiTitations were shut up in Sphakteria. They knew, 

therefore, that the spell which once lay in their 
Thra<5f*ward name had been rudely wrecked, if not broken, 
AUiorw! B.c. l?ood fortune which they 

^ regarded as their birthright was gone. Whether 
such a state as Sj^arta was worth saving is a question which, 
perhaps, we need not answer ; but it seems certain that it 
must have fallen if it had hot been for the singularly un- 
Bpartan genius of Brasidas. His larger mind saw that only 
a diversion of the Athenian forces to some distant scene 
would loosen the iron grasp in which thoy^now held the 
Peloponnesos. Such a diversion was rendered practicable by 
invitations whicli came from tho towns of the Chalkidian 
jieninsula as well as from tlie Maliedonian chief Perdikkas. 
These invitations were accompanied by the offer of main- 
tenance for any army which might be sent to aid tlie cities 
in the plan of revolt from Athens, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that they came from the oligarchic faction in each of 
those cities; 

The Spartans were well pleased to intrust the task to 
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Brasidas, whose coming the Chalkidian oligajpchs made a 
special condition in the compact ; and Brasidas, on his part, 
Brasidas left could be supreme in command, was 

Tohmta^ none the less eager to measure himself against the 
force for his enemy because the Spartans, paralysed by the 
enterprise catastrophe of Sphakteria, refused to allow any 
more of their own hoplites to run the risk of swelling the 
number of captives at Athens. 

But before he could complete his levies his interference 
was needed nearer home. A minority in Megara had 
strife of probably felt all along that union with Athens 
parties in was better than independence imder an oligarchy, 
Megara . minority liad been strengthened by tlie 

sufferings which the war had entailed upon them, and a 
plan for the surrender of the city was concerted with the 
Athenian generals. The latter recovered Nisaia by capitu- 
lation before the work of blockade had weD begun. But to 
Brasidas it seemed that a blow should be struck before they 
could obtain possession of Megara itself. When, however, ho 
demanded that the gates should be thrown open to his forces, 
the answer was that they would admit no one within the walls 
until one or other party should have gained a decisif e victory. 

The next step of Brasidas was, therefore, to advance 
nearer to the sea and offer battle to the Athenian generals. 
Admisiiion latter, on flieir side, began to question 

of Brasidas whether they could run the risk of a defeat, which 
into Megara inost severely felt, in order to encounter 

a force composec. simply of detaclmients levied from many 
Peloponnesian cities which would lose at the worst only a 
small fraction of their troops. The fall of Nisaia had cut off 
the connexion of Megara with its long walls, and as Brasidas 
showed no intention of acting on the offensive, they gave up 
all notion of attacking the city. The gates were accordingly 
opened to admit the army of Brasidas ; but this restless 
leader had more urgent work to do elsewhere, and on his 
departure the demos remained under a solenm pledge of 
amnesty on the part of the oligarchs. 

ii2 
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These kept their proinise only until both Spartans and 
Athenians were fairly out of the way, and then tried, con- 
Destruction demned, and executed a hundred citizens Who 
had been most prominent in the work of oppo- 
Hegura sition. A strict oligarchy was set up. which, 
Thucydides tells us, lasted much longer than most govern- 
ments set up by a minority both numerically and personally 
insignificant. Before the close of the year the Megarians 
regained possession of their long walls and levelled them wuth 
the giound, and thus a work was demolished by means of 
which the Athenians had hoped that they would be enabled 
to keep a firm hold on the Peloponnesos. 

A storm was now to bm-st on the Athenians from the 
north, of which they seem to have had no forebodings. We 
Attoiupt of safely say that certainly they had none, for 

the Athe- they chose this time for making another attempt 
rocorerthoir recover the land empire which they had lost 
iu^noiou7 by their defeat at Koroneia (p. 42). In the sim- 
plicity of the plan and in the co-operation pro- 
mised by the demos in many Boiotian cities there was 
much to favour the enterprise : but the plan came to an end 
with the disastrous battle of Delion, and, unhappily, the 
scheme itself left the way open for Brasidas to give a wholly 
new turn to the w'ar by his plan of wresting from Athens her 
subject allies on the northern shores of the Egean. 

While the Athenians v/ere still putting out their strength 
in Boiotia, Brasidas sent from the Bpartan colony of Hera- 


Proparft- 
tioiis of 
nraaidas for 
Ids march 
through 
Thessaly 


kleia a message to his partisans in Pharsalos 
requesting them to furnish him at once with 
guides for his march through Thessaly. That he 
was undertaking a dangerous task he was well 
aware. In Thessaly, as in Boiotia, the oligarchic 


chiefs of clans carried matters their own way ; but they could 


not repress the friendly feelings which the main body of the 
people entertained for the Athenians in their struggle with 
Sparta. In other words, the same elements were working 
iiere as in the allied cities whose revolts had already been 
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Buppressed^ and Brasidas knew that nothing but a promptness 
which should leave no room for discussion or even for thought 
could enable him to cainry out his plan. At no time was it 
easy for a foreign force to make its way through Thessaly 
without guides; in the present temper of the people the 
attempt would be doubly dangerous. As it so turned out, 
the whole power of the oligarchic governments barely suflBced 
to carry him through. 

Setting out from the Phthiotic town of Melitia, he had 
scarcely reached Pharsalos, in the centre of the great Thes- 
Hindranoee plain, when he was met by a large body of 

tohimuarch the people, who seemed determined to bar his 
at Piiarsaio;-* pj^ogress To their plea that no stranger 

could pass without the consent of the commonwealth the 
guides of Brasidas hastened to answer that they would not 
think of leading him any farther against their will, and that 
they had brought him thus far only because his sudden 
appearance had taken them by surprise, and they knew not 
what else they could do. Brasidas himself now came 
forward, and with that singular power of adapting himself 
to the temper of his hearers which no Spartan had ever yet 
displayed, assured them that, if they wished it, ^e would 
forthwith turn back ; but added that he should regard it as 
churlish treatment if he were sent back, since he had come 
not to hurt the Thessalians, with whom the relations of 
Sparta were both peaceful and friendly, but merely to carry 
out plans for the humiliation of the Athenians, with whom 
they were at open war. 

These words, we are told, disarmed the opposition of the 
Thessalians ; but if this be a complete account of the matter, 
Arrival of readiness with which they allowed him to 

Brasidas at pass onwards showed that their professed friendly 
feeling for Athens was a sentiment rather than a 
principle. Freed thus from a serious danger, Brasidas lost 
not a moment in hurrying onwards. In a few hours he 
reached Phakion ; in the evening he was in the territory of 
the Peraibians, who guided him to Dion, in the dominions of 
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Perdikkas. Here, standing in safety beneath the mighty 
ramparts of Olympos and the Pierian hills, Brasidas looked 
forward with eager impatience to the immediate prosecution 
of the enterprise for the sake of which he had made this 
perilous journey. 

His only wish was to cripple Athens ; but the wily chief 
who had lured him by the promise of maintaining half his 
Campaign army looked upon him as a hired instrument for 
against tiie doing any work which he might have in hand, 
L> uktfttai against his will, Brasidas was sent to reduce 

Arrhibaios, the chief of the Lynkestai. But the latter ex- 
pressed a wish to submit himself to arbitration, and to be- 
come the ally of Sparta ; and Brasidas, in spite of prayers 
and protests, withdrew his forces, Perdiklcas was com- 
pelled to depart with him, but he showed his anger by 
supplying henceforth the wants of only a third portion of his 
troops. 

Not until Brasidas had passed the Thessalian border 
were the Athenians awakened to a sense of their danger 
Uositation and even when they learnt that something must 

oUho be done, they acted with a tardiness and hesita- 
Atheniaiis * marked contrast with the vehemence and 

promptitude of the Spartan champion. The preservation of 
the subject allies on the coasts of Thrace would have been 
for Perikles a matter to be carried through at all costs ; but, 
instead of striving with the energy of men struggling for 
their lives, they contented themselves simply with increasing 
their garrisons in the cities threatened by Brasidas. 

The rix>e grapes were all but ready for the gathering, and 
the whole produce of the year was therefore at his mercy, 
Brtistdas when Brasidas appeared before the gates of Akan- 
at the gates thos, at the base of the great peninsula of Akte or 
oi' Akiiuthos oligarchic party, at whose invitation 

he had come, had led him to look for an eager and even en- 
thusiastic welcome. He was unpleasantly surprised to find 
that the gates were guarded, and that he could do no more 
than pray for permission to plead his cause before the people 
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in person. Even with this request the demos only reluctantly 
complied. Once admitted, he was to employ again those 
arts of persuasion which might tempt the ignorant into 
thinking that Sparta was training up a body of citizens like 
the adroit orator who now stood forward as the apostle of 
freedom and happiness for everybody. His business was to 
convince the Akanthians that they could secure their own 
welfare only by revolting from Athens, and he proceeded to 
convince them after the following fashion. 

Reminding them of the wholly disinterested motives 
which had led Sparta into the war, he assured them tliat the 
Address of State which had sent him was honestly anxious 
tothe^\:an. confine itself to the one definite task of putting 
thians down an iniquitous tyramiy. He had come to set 
them free, and he was amazed at not finding himself wel- 
comed with open arms. Their coolness caused him even 
greater grief and alarm ; but, although he took care not to 
tell them at this point in his speech that it excited in him 
some feelings of a harsher sort, he explained to them that their 
adhesion was indispensable for the success of his plan, and 
their adhesion therefore he must have. Their refusal would 
tempt the other allies of Athens in those Thracew^rd regions 
to think that the freedom which he promised was Utopian, 
or that his i^ower to insure it was not equal to his will ; and 
he could not afford to allow such thoughts to be awakened 
in them. The power of Sparta be brought home to them by 
telling, as Thucydides declares, a flat lie — a lie which he re- 
peated where^rer he went. When th e Athenian generals, under 
the walls of Megara, determined not to risk a battle with the 
army of which the forces of Brasidas formed a scanty part, 
their resolution was taken simply on the ground that they 
were bound not to endanger the best troops of Athens in a 
struggle with men gathered from a number of cities, each ol 
which risked but little. Of this fact it is barely possible that 


Brasidas may have been imaware ; but he knew himself to 
be deliberately lying when he spoke of his own troops as 
being the whole force which the Athenian generals dared not 
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to encounter, and urged this as a ground for thinking that 
the Athenians could not send to the coasts of Thrace a laarger 
army by sea. Their confidence he sought to gain for Sparta 
by assuring them that he had bound the Ephors by the most 
solemn oaths that the cities which might join him should 
remain absolutely autonomous. It may not, perhaps, have 
occurred to him that the need of imposing such oaths might 
leave on others the impression that the Spar’tan magistrates 
were not much to be trusted without them ; but he did not 
tell them then that some of the men in his own force were 
the kinsfolk of bondmen, who had risked their lives to succour 
Spartan hoplites in Sphakteria, who had been invited to 
claim freedom as the reward of their generous self-sacrifice, 
and who, having thus shown themselves to be men whom it 
would be dangerous to keep in slavery, had, every one, been 
meixilessly murdered (p. 162). 

Two further arguments he had yet in store. The one was 
addressed to that centrifugal instinct which pre-eminently 
, marked the Hellenic race in general; the other to 
TueiitHof their purses. He assured them that when he 
Biasiduh gpoke of freedom and independence his words 
were to taken in their literal meaning, and not as denoting 
merely liberation from the yoke of Athens. They would be 
left absolutely to themselves, as unconstrained, in fact, as the 
oxen which parted company by the advice of the lion who 
hungered after their flesh. They were to live after oligarchic 
or democratic fashion, as they might prefer. They would be 
free, after joining Sparta, to manage their own matters to 
their own liking; they were perfectly free to decide now 
whether they would or would not join Sparta. Only they 
must remember that, as things then were, a large amount of 
money went yearly from Akanthos in the form of tribute for 
the support of a tyranny which his conscience would not 
allow him to tolerate ; and, further, they saw his army out- 
side their walls. He would leave them to their deliberations ; 
but if they should say him nay, their ripe grapes would be 
trampled under foot, their vineyards ravaged, and they must 
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make up their minds to face poverty, perhaps famine, per- 
haps also a blockade. 

This forcible special pleading carried so much weight that 
a majority of the citizens, voting secretly, decided on revolt 
Revolt of Athens. The Akanthians were not men of 

Akanthos heroic mould, and they could not bring themselves 
® to sacrifice their crops; but they were so lacking 
in enthusiasm for their new ally, that they insisted on his 
taking in their presence the oaths which, as he said, he had 
imposed on the Spartan Ephors. The wretched farce of free 
debate and free voting was ended; and Akanthos revolted 
jfrom Athens. 

Brasidas had begun his work well, and Stageiros, a few 
miles further north, soon followed the example of Akanthos. 
Braaidasap- many weeks later he appeared before the 
pears before walls of Amphipolis. The possession of this place 
Amphipoius remove the last difficulties from his path ; 

and it was his object to detach it, if possible, from Athens 
without the toil of a siege in which he might very probably 
fail, and wliich would not, in all likelihood, be brought to an 
end before the arrival of an Athenian armament. The post 
was as strong and as easily defensible as it was important. 
Above the city, the lake through which the Strjuion flows 
was a formidable barrier for those who had not the command 
of the sea. Below this lake a Squadron of Athenian triremes 
was permanently on guard; and the city itself was at a 
moderate distance from the bridge which furnished the only 
means of ccmmunication between Makedonia and Thrace. 
On two sides of it flowed the broad stream embracing the 
town for which it thus determined the name, and leaving only 
the chord of an arc fortified with a strong wall along its 
whole length. On no object could time, care, and money 
have been better bestowed than on insuring the safe keeping 
of this key to two vast regions : by an astonishing infatua- 
tion it was allowed without a struggle to fall into the hands 
of Brasidas. 

Led by guides from Argllos, this indefatigable commander 
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advanced to the bridge, and of course slew the scanty garrison 
to which alone the fatal sluggishness of the Athenians 
Surpri^ie of ^ad intrusted the momentous duty of guarding it. 
the bridge go gudden was the attack and so eomplete the 
slaughter that no alarm could be given to the citizens of 
Amphipolis, wlio, on a stormy and snowy night, learnt that 
the army of Brasidas was without their walls, and that their 
lands and all who happened to be without the city were 
wholly at his mercy. So great was the confusion that Brasi- 
das, we are told, might with ease have carried the place by 
assault ; but he allowed his men to plunder the land instead. 

The citizens who were not on his side had thus time to 

recover their self-possession. These now lound that they 

The citizens still in a numerical majority; and they not 

send to only insisted that the gates should be kept shut, 
summon * ,1 . 1 -r-. 1 1 1 1 ^ 

Thucydides but that the Athenian general Eukles should send 

to their aid ^ request for immediate aid to his colleague, 

Thucydides, the historian, who was then with his fleet off the 

island of Thasos, about half a day’s sail from Amphipolis. 

With a feeling, we cannot doubt, of deep misgiving and self- 

accusation, Thucydides hastened to the post which he ough 

never to ifhve quitted after the arrival of Brasidas in Make- 

donia. Trusting that he might reach Amphipolis in time to 

save it from falling into his hands, he hoped that at the wors 

he should be able to rescue Eion. 

But Brasidas was beforehand with him. He knew that 

for a large proportion of the citizens alliance with Sparta had 

Surrender of attractions, and that in these men the presence 

Anipidpoiis of a general so wealthy and powerfiil as Thucy- 
to Brasidas ^ 

dides would raise hopes of more effectual succour 

and stir them up to more stubborn resistance. He therefore 

offered terms which he thought could not fail to determine 

their action in his favour. All who chose to remain should 

have the full rights of citizenship. To those who might prefer 

to depart he gave five days for the removal of their property. 

Such terms were not likely to be withstood. Brasidas became 

master of Amphipolis. In twenty-four hours he would have 
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teen master also of Eion ; but -on the evening of the same 
day the seven ships of Thucydides entered the mouth of the 
Strymon, and this fresh loss was avoided. 

The year was closing with a series of misfortunes and 
discouragements for the Athenians. From one side the 
Marxjh of tidings came that the Megarians had levelled their 
Brasidas to long walls with the earth ; from the other they 
learnt that Sane and Dion were the only towns on 
the peninsula of Athos which had refused to receive Brasidas 
within their walls. But it was not worth while for the latter 
to spend time in catching so poor a prey, and he hurried 
away to Tor^ne, whither he had been invited not by the 
main body of the people, but by a small band of conspirators 
working with careful secrecy. Their aid was effectual. The 
small Athenian garrison escaped to the fort of Lekythos, and 
hither also fled those Toronaians who could not make up their 
minds to join Brasidas. But their resolution was shaken 
when, on the next day, Brasidas invited them to return, under 
a pledge that they should enjoy the full rights of citizenship. 
To disarm any remaining opposition, he summoned a 
public assembly and made a speech much after the fashion 
Address of harangue at Akanthos, insisting that the 

Brasidas at men who had introduced him within the city were 
^ to be regarded not^ as traitors, but as benefactors 
and saviours of their country. So disinterested were his 
motives that he was come to set them free whether they 
liked it or not, and those who had opposed him should share 
the blessing not less than his most zealous partisans, Ngy, 
he should think none the worse of the former for their friendly 
leanings towards Athens, for he knew that they would soon 
entertain a heartier friendshij) for the Spartans. He was 
willing to draw a veil over the past. Thus far they had not 
been in any true sense free agents ; for the future they would 
lie under the responsibility of free men, and faithlessness to 
Sparta would be. followed by righteous punishment. 

Having dealt thus with the citizens, Brasidas proceeded 
to apply the argument of force to the Athenian garrison in 
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LekythoB. The fort was stormed, but most of the Athenians 
escaped in i^e two gnardships. It was at this juncture that 
ncToit of the truce was made on which the Athenians raised 

^ disappointed 

423 (p. 149). Two days after the ratification of this 

truce, Brasidas received the adhesion of Ski6n^. Under 
cover of a convoying trireme which would divert the attack 
of any Athenian ship which they might encounter, he sailed 
to the town, where he was eagerly welcomed by his partisans. 
It is not pretended that the subject allies of Athens were 
drawn to the imperial city by any other considerations than 
those of sound reason and sober judgement ; and reason and 
judgement are the first to lose their power over a people 
dazzled by schemes which appeal to sentiments thus far kept 
under control, yet not without irksome self-restraint. 

The campaign of Brasidas had now acquired a romantic 

character, and the politic harangue in which he lauded the 

_ . ^ ^ boldness of the Skionaians in defying the efforts of 

Triumphant . _ _ , _ , , , 

reception of Athens made them look on themselves as fellow- 

SieSkio-'*' workers with him in the sacred cause of liberty. 
^omhi When he told them that their conduct would be 
l*ewarded with the special confidence and esteem of 
he Spartans their enthusiasm burst the slender barriers of 
prudence, behind which some had wished thus far to shelter 
hemselves. In the place of public assembly a golden diadem 
was placed on the head of Brasidas, the Deliverer of Hellas ; 
in private houses he was crowned with fillets and honoured 
as an athlete who had reached the highest standard of Hel- 
lenic humanity. For the present the sky was fair ; but the 
enthusiasm of the Skionaians was to end in terrible cata- 
strophe. 

It was not hkely that in the full swing of such an enter- 
prise as that which he had so nearly carried to a successful 
Brasidas and Brasidas would allow himself to be suddenly 
the year’s checked by hindrances interposed firom without, 
truce readiness, as Thucydides phrases it, in stating 

what was not true woiild give him an advantage over more 
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truthful men in dealing with disagreeable circumstances. 
In such circumstances he now found himself when the com* 
missioners arrived from Sparta and Athens to announce the 
twelve months* truce. ‘The representatives of ‘Athens 
declared, on a reckoning of the time, that Ski6n^ had re- 
volted after the close of the war. Brasidas boldly denied 
the fact; but the irritation excited at Athens led to the 
election of Kleon as strategos for the campaign which was 
to bring back the Thrace ward subjects of Athens to their 
allegiance (p. 150). 

It was not long before the town of Mend5 followed the 
example of Ski6n^, and Brasidas without hesitation received 
Revolt of Spartan confederacy. The act 

Mend6 from was virtually an open declaration of war against 
Athens, but he sought to give some colour to it by 
charging the Athenians with breaking the terms of the 
truce ; but how they are supposed to have broken them we 
are not told. The genius of Brasidas for fiction or falsehood 
makes it possible or likely that the only infraction of the 
terms of truce may have been their refusal to acknowledge 
that the revolt of Ski6n6 occurred a few days before it 
actually took place. But, although he professed to regard 
the open revolt of Mend5 after the news of the truce had 
been received as a justification of his conduct, he felt that 
the plea would avail little with the Athenians. He there 
fore transferred the women and children to the town of 
Olynthos, a few miles to the north-east of Potidaia. But, 
although he ^^ent a force to guard Mende against attack by 
an Athenian army, he did not enter the place himself, and 
therefore he failed to awaken in the citizens that feeling 
of personal attachment which gave his cause a fictitious 
strength in the cities which he had already visited. Prob- 
ably a soothing speech from lus lips might have prevented 
the collapse which followed after the arrival of the Athenian 
generals during his absence in Makedonia. 

Thither he was now summoned to aid Perdikkas against 
the Lynkestian Arrhibaios (p. 166). We must suppose that 
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the invitation was one which he could not afford to disre- 
gard, Eefusal would have been followed on the part of Per- 
Limcuities dikkas by at least the repudiation of all engage- 
in ments to contribute towards the mamtenance of 

passes of the army of Brasidas. Advancing with him to the 
Lyukos passes of Lynkos, Perdikkas learnt to his dismay 
that the lUyrian mercenaries whom he had engaged had been 
induced to transfer their services to his enemies. In the 
confusion which followed, Perdikkas was hurried away before 
he could even catch sight of Brasidas, who was left face to 
face not only with the Lynkestian chief, but with a horde of 
savages whose very name chilled the blood of the somewhat 
less ferocious Makedoniaii clansmen. 

Without losing liis self-possession for an instant, Brasidas 
formed his hoplites into square, placing the light-armed 
Fpcountcr tlie centre, while with three hundred 

with Illyrian picked men he brought up the rear himself, 
morconanes them in a short speech, he told them 

that only the peculiar circumstances of the case would have 
drawn from him any words at all. It was the duty of 
Peloponnesians to face any enemy, however overwhelming 
their numbers might be ; but as these Illyrians had gained 
an exceptional name for savagery and cruelty, he thought it 
right to remind them that barbarians generally knew nothing 
of strict discipline or of the Muty of standing each by the 
other to the last. Their warfare, he said, was that of men 
who fought for themselves alone, and who were as free to 
run away as they were to fight. He might have added that 
they were thus far in the condition of the Achaian warriors 
who followed Agamemnon and Menelaos to Ilion; but he 
chose rather to impress upon them that the polity of Sparta 
sufficed to show how a few men, holding their lands by the 
right of the strongest, could keep down immense multitudes, 
and that men so trained and disciplined had no reason to 
dread the attack of savages, who trusted more to the din 
of their yells and war-cries than to stoutness of arm and 
steadiness of aim. 
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For the sake of Brasidas, and of the Spartans generally^ 
we may hope that he spoke much as Thucydides has reported 
His address spoken. It must not be forgotten 

to the Peio. that some of those whom he addressed under the 
ponnesians Peloponnesians were kinsmen of 

tlie Helots who are said to have been murdered in return for 
their good services at Sphakteria. Such language seems to 
tell against the truth of that terrible story (p. 168). The 
feeling of fellowship may grow up between a conquering and 
a conquered race in the course of generations ; but that the 
Helots would thus, in a few months, identify their own inter- 
ests with those of the Sx^artans, when they had not the 
slightest warrant that they themselves might not be served 
after the same fashion, verges closely on the bounds of the 
incredible. 

The expectations of Brasidas were in this instance veri- 
fied. The Illyrians, coming in sight of his i)uny army, 
Defeat of rushed on with their usual clamour ; but they found 
the Illyrians ghoutings had no effect on the non 

ranks of the Peloponnesian rear-guard. Their onslaughts 
were so vigorously repulsed that they speedily foimd it more 
profitable to chase and slay the followers of Perdikkas, and 
then to hasten onwards in the hope of occui^ying the sides of 
the pass tlirough wliich Brasidas must marcli to reach the 
open country. But the quick eye of the S])artan leader soon 
saw on which of the two heights tlie barbarian force was 
weaker, and he gave the order to his Throe Hundred to 
charge up the hill, as best they could, without caring to keep 
their ranks, and to dispossess the Illyrians by mere force 
and weight. The success of this vigorous measure seems to 
have convinced the barbarians that further x)ur8uit was use- 
less. The way was thus left open for the Peloponnesians, 
who, during the rest of the march, wreaked their wrath on 
Perdikkas by appropriating the baggage-waggons which his 
followers had in their haste left behind them. 

The events which followed the departure of Brasidas on 
the errand of the Makedonian king explain and justify the 
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reluctance with which he had marched against Arrhibaios. 
While he was still entangled in the wild passes, of Lynkos, 
Appearance an Athenian fleet under Nikias and Kikostratos 
nLnflte^be- sailed from* Potidaia against the Mendaians, who, 
foreMend^ with a force from Ski6n6, had taken up a posi- 
tion on a strong hill without the city. The attempt made 
to dislodge them failed, and for the present the Athenians 
seemed to be baffled; but the weak side in the system of 
Brasidas was now to be brought out into clear light. He 
had come as a preacher of freedom ; it was now to be seen 
that the natural consequence of his exhortations was dis- 
aension and sedition. The Athenians were ravaging the land, 
and the Spartan commander, Polydamidas, drawing out his 
own troops in order of battle, summoned the Mendaians to 
sally out against the enemy. 

But the spell of Spartan authority was broken ; and in 
an evil hour Polydamidas ordered the arrest of a citizen who 
Recovery of cried out that he had no intention of serving 
against the Athenians, and that the war was 
niaiis merely a luxury for the rich. This insult drove 
the demqs to seize their arms, and to surprise their antago- 
nists who had consphed to bring the Peloponnesians upon 
them. The Spartan garrison thus attacked fled to the acro- 
polis, and the Athenians burst into Mende fiercely eager 
for revenge. , Leaving men enough to carry on the siege of 
the acropolis, the Athenian commanders went on to Skidn^. 
But before this town could be effectually blockaded, the 
Spartans managed to escape from their stronghold at Mende, 
and most of them succeeded in entering Skidne without at- 
tracting the notice of the Athenians. An ineffectual attempt 
of Brasidas on Potidaia closed the operations of this un- 
wearied leader for the winter. 

In the following year he learnt without dismay, yet, ^r- 
haps, not altogether with contempt, that the man pitted 
against him by the Athenians was Kleon. He may have 
known that in the forthcoming campaign Kleon would lack 
the help of Pemosthenes; but he must have remembered 
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tliat Kleon, candidly admitting his own inferiority as a 
general, had shown not a little discretion in availing him- 
Brasidasre- the knowledge and experience of others, 

ceirestid. What he had done once he might do again ; 
ipp^int^^^ and thus a man, in no way formidable himself, 
might tm-n put to be no despicable antagonist. But 
his opinion may have been a good deal changed 
when he found that, instead of advancing on Amphipolis, 
Kleon was wasting his time at Eion. He had also, in all 
likelihood, heard that the Athenians had little confidence in 
their general, that they despised his timidity, and resented 
his inaction ; and his task clearly was to watch for an op- 
portunity^ of surprising him when discontent and want of 
discipline had thrown his army sufficiently into disorder. 

Kleon, as we have seen (p. 153), failed to prevent Brasi- 
das from entering Amphipolis by the bridge which tlmt leader 
Preparations had included within the fortifications of the city. 

Brasidas had now seen enough to convince him- 
Amphipoiis ggjf would best fuHher his own ends by a 

simulation of extreme weakness. In point of numbers his 
own force was equal to that of the enemy; but his men 
were, for the most part, badly armed, some, perhaps scarcely 
armed at all, while the Athenian hoplites were all in the 
very vigour of manhood.. Still, if a blow was to be struck at 
all, it must be struck at once, fof the reinforcement of Kleon ’s 
army would seriously add to his difficulties. Summoning, 
therefore, all his men together, Brasidas, it* we may believe 
the report of Thucydides, bade them remember the inherent 
superiority of Dorians over loniaris, and, having, explained 
to them the simple order of the coming engagement, offered 
sacrifice before sallying forth against the enemy.. This cere- 
mony was seen by the scouts of Kleon, who informed him 
that the Spartans would soon issue from the gates (p. 155), 

The wavering and confusion which followed these tidings 
in the Athenian rai^s greatly elated Brasidas., ‘ These men/ 
he cried, * will never withstand our onset. Look at their 
quivering spears and nodding heads ! Men who are going to 

II. K 
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light never march in such a foshion as this. Open the gates 
at once that I may rush out on them forthwith.’ The sudden 
Death of onslaught broke, as we have seen, the Athenian 
Brasidas ranks ; but in pursuit of the Athenian left wing 
Brasidas fell mortally woimded, probably not long before the 
calreer of Kleon was cut short by the Myrkinian peltast. His 
people bore him from the field without suffering the Athe- 
nians to know what had happened. He lived just long 
enough to learn that the Athenians were defeated; and the 
romantic career of this thoroughly un-Spartan champion of 
Sparta was closed with a public funeral in the Agora of 
Amphipolis, where he yearly received henceforth the honours 
of a deified hero. The buildings raised by Hagnon, the 
founder of the colony, were thrown down, and Brasidas was 
venerated as the Oikistes (p. 59) of the city. 

The picture of Brasidas, like that of Kleon, comes to us 
from the hand of Thucydides ; but the two portraits are 
Estimate ot drawn with very different feelings. It was seem- 
Brasidas by ingly impossible for him to think of Kleon without 
Thucj dides ^ resentment which biased his judgement, although 
it could not pervert his honesty ; but Brasidas was for him 
a man ol heroic mould, on whose exploits he could dwell 
with unalloyed satisfaction. In speaking of him, his language 
becomes almost enthusiastic. The ignorance, stupidity, and 
blundering of Kleon, his coarse impudence and arrogant 
bluster, serve as a foil to the brilliant qualities of Brasidas, 
to his moderation, his affability to the citizens of revolted 
towns, his reputation for universal excellence, his sagacity and 
his decisive promptitude, 

A few months after the death of these two men the first 
stage of that which Thucydides calls the Peloponnesian war 
The Peace of was brought to an end by the pacification which 
Nikias ig known as the Peace of Nikias, Its duration had 
been that of the traditional siege of Troy, and it had assuredly 
brought unnumbered woes upon the Greeks, while it had not 
materially benefited any one of them. It had thrown back 
the civilisation of the world by many generAtions, and had 
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done much to prepare the way for the supremacy of some 
foreign race. These results none then living foresaw ; and 
Athenians, and Spartans were alike satisfied with the agrees 
ment which promised to end a miserable struggle between 
the two imperial cities of the Hellenic world. 

On the Spartan side the treaty was signed by Tellis, the 
Teiiis father of Brasidas. The old man could at least 
father of feel that whatever had been done for Sparta during 
the contest now brought to an end or interrupted, 
had been done by the hands of his son, 
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DEMOSTHENES 


Points of 

likenessv 

between 

Demo- 

.stbcnea and 

Brasidas 


The career of Brasidas was short, but it was marked by 
singular success. That of Demosthenes embraced many 
more years, but it ended in one of the greatest 
disasters which ever befell any city of the ancient 
world. The two men were, nevertheless, not un- 
like each other. Both were pre-eminently generals ; 
but their military genius worked in subordination 
to the instincts of the statesman. The great purpose of 
Brasidas was to break down the strength of Athens by de- 
priving her of her subject allies on the Thraceward coasts. 
The objec^w aimed at by Demosthenes was to cripple Sparta 
by cutting her off from all communication with the countries 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, and so to restore to Athens the 
land empire which she lost by the battle of Koroneia (p. 42). 
In this enterprise and in the other operations of his life he 
displayed powers as solid, if not as brilliant, as those of 
Brasidas ; and the disasters which he shared were brought 
about by the faults and follies of other men, not by his own. 
But although much might be said in favour of all his schemes, 
these schemes still lie open to criticism ; and probably had 
he been living when Demosthenes set ,to work to carry out 
his plans, the severest critic of them W’ould have been 
Perikles. 

In the sixth year of the war (b.c. 426) we find Demo- 
sthenes, of whose earlier life we know nothing, in command 
of thirty triremes which issued from Peiraieus, after the 
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retreat of the Spartan army under Agis, for the purpose of 
l^avaging the Peloponnesian coasts. Nothing of any import- 
Operatlons ance had been achieved when these ships reached 
island of Lenkas, and there, joined by the 
the Gorin *he Akarnaiiiaii towns but one, made 

thian Gulf, a combined attack upon the city. Unable to resist 
B.C. 426 brought against them, the Leukadians 

remained passive within their walls, while the Akarnanians 
strove to impress on Demosthenes the need of immediately 
beginning a blockade, which they felt sure would soon bring 
about the fall of the place. But Demosthenes had formed 
further and more elaborate designs. The Messenians had 
pointed out to him the necessity of assailing in their fast- 
nesses the savage tribes of the Etolian caterans, who, as 
living in scattered hamlets, could be attacked in succes- 
sion and subdued long before they could combine their 
forces. 

So little did Demosthenes dread a conflict with wild 
mountaineers, some of them so savage as to be eaters of raw 
Ulterior dc- flcsh, and all of them ]3rotected by impregnable 
Demo^^^ fastnesses, that he looked forward not gnly to an 
sthenes easy conquest, but to making use of the Etolians 
in further enterprises beyond their borders. Second in 
ability as a naval commandei; only to Phormion (p. Ill), 
Demosthenes, in forming these plans, allowed himself to be 
hurried away into schemes which, so far as we may see, 
would never he ve been sanctioned by Perikles. The caution 
which impelled the great statesman to oppose the expedition 
of Tohnides to Tanagra (p, 21) would have led him to 
resist still more strenuously the daring but perilous plan of 
restoring the supremacy of Athens in Boiotia by an attempt 
made not from Attica, but from the passes of the Etolian 
mountains. Yet such was the plan for which Demosthenes, 
at the request of the Messenians, abandoned the siege of 
Leukas, and thus gave dire offence to his Akarnanian allies. 
With their aid, as well as with that of the mountaineers 
whom he intended to conquer, he would pass through Doris, 
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and, breaking up the Boiotian confederacy, render Athens as 
formidable by land as she now was by sea. 

But his eyes must in some measure have been opened to 
the difficulties of his task when, on his reaching Soffion, the 
„ , , Akamanians flatly refused his request for their 

Complete i 

failure of help- Still, undeterred by their desertion, he pur- 
his piaiis march towards the rugged sides of Oita 

but the mountain tribes were now astir, and even the clans 
inhabiting the valleys hurried to the aid of their kinsfolk. 
Even now the Messenians insisted that the enterprise was 
not merely practicable, but easy; and Demosthenes, ad- 
vancing a stage further, stormed Aigition. But the harassing 
attacks of the Etolians compelled them to retreat, and the 
difficulties of the ground converted the retreat into a rout. 
The Athenians fell into chasms worn down by winter torrents 
or wore entangled in wild spots from which only an ex- 
perienced guide could extricate them. Unhappily, their 
Messenian guide was amongst the slain; and the moun- 
taineers hastened to fire the woods in which these fugitives 
were caught. A few only struggled back to the Lokrian 
Oine6n, from which they had set out ; and the triremes which 
had brought them from Leukas departed on their melan- 
choly voyage to Athens. Not daring to face the people, 
Demosthenes remained in, the neighbourhood of Nau- 
paktos. 

The prospect was gloomy. At the invitation of the 
Etolians the Spartans undertook an expedition, in which 
Renewed succeeded in taking Molykreion (p. 118), 

overtures of and then turned round upon Naupaktos. Unde- 
mmians to furred, however, by his recent misfortunes, Demo- 
Demo- Bthenes went in person to Akarnania, and by per- 
sistent intreaty prevailed on the people to come 
othe aid of the Messenian city. Naupaktos was saved, and 
the Spartan commander, Eurylochos, fell back on Kalydon, 
the scene of the mythical boar-hunt of Meleagros, and thence 
on Pleuron, beneath the heights of Arakynthos. Here he 
tarried for a while at the wish of the Ambrakiots, who were 
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anxious to recover the Amphilochian town of Argos. On 
learning that the Ambrakiots had seized Olpai, a fortress 
about three miles to the north of Argos, the Akamanians 
did what they could to prevent Eurylochos from joining them. 
At the same time they sent urgent messages to Demosthenes 
— who no longer seemed to them a person to be slighted — and 
to the leader of the Athenian fleet then cruising off the 
Peloponnesos. 

But although Eurylochos succeeded in effecting a junction 
with the Ambrakiots at Olpai, he was defeated and slain in a 
Successful battle fought with the Akamanians under Demo- 
campaign of sthenes. Darkness was closing in when the 
ethenes in struggle came to an end, and Menedaios, who had 
Ambrakia taken the place of Eurylochos, felt that his 

first duty was to extricate all who had fought on his side 
from a difficult, if not desperate, entanglement. When, on 
the following day, he made overtures to Demosthenes for a 
truce which should give them time for retreat, he was met by 
a refusal to all appearance peremptory ; but he was privately 
informed that if he and his Peloponnesians chose to with- 
draw quietly and secretly, the Akarnanian generals would 
take care that their retreat should be unmolested. These 
ignominious terms were not refused ; and the design of 
Demosthenes for discrediting ^them among the allies whom 
they abandoned, and amongst the Greeks generally, was 
thoroughly successful. While they were prei)aring for flight, 
Demosthenes sent a large body of men to occupy strong 
positions and to lay ambuscades on the line of march from 
Ambrakia to Olpai. Knowing nothing of the defeat of Eury- 
lochos, the Ambrakiots were on their way to join their kins- 
men and allies; and their destruction would crown the 
achievements of Demosthenes, As the day wore on, the 
Peloponnesian troops under Menedaios began to steal away 
under pretence of gathering firewood. The discovery of 
their retreat led the Ambrakiots to follow their exami)le ; and 
when the Akamanians interfered to prevent them, they 
were informed that no hindrance must be placed in the way 
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of the Peloponnesians, but that they might deal with others as 
they would- 

About twelve miles to the north of Olpai rose two' 
precipitous hills known as IdomenS* The higher of these 
Slaughter of summits was occupied by the troops sent by 
Aiiibmkiots Demosthenes to intercept the Ambrakiots, who, 
at omen posted themselves already on the lower 

hill, yet knew not what had taken place. Demosthenes 
himself marched during the night towards Idomenft, leading 
one half of his force up the pass, while the other half worked 
its way round over the Ainphilochian hills. At dawn of day 
the Ambrakiot sentinels heard themselves hailed in the familiar 
Dorian dialect by men whom they naturally took to be their 
friends. These men were Messenians whom Demosthenes had 
I)urposely placed in the van, and who now began the work of 
slaughter on enemies practicaDy unarmed and defenceless. 
The Ambrakiots were in every way at a disadvantage, and 
the necessary result followed. Many rushed into the gullies 
and watercourses and into the ambuscades set there for 
them, A few stragglers only succeeded in reaching the 
Ambrakian city. That place lay at the mercy of the enemy ; 
and if the Akarnanians had chosen to attack it, they might 
have carried it at the first assault. To this step they were 
vehemently urged by Demqsthenes ; but they had now 
gained their immediate end, and, reverting to the old grudge, 
the}" refused to follow his coimsel. 

So ended the most fearful carnage of the war, so far as 
the war had yet gone. The campaign had done little for 
Kesuitsof Athens, but more for Demosthenes, who, without 
pafgif Sr oi' the state to aid him, had won a victory 

X)(Muo- which assured to him the condonation of his pre- 
sthenes vious mistakes. It had also brought him a wealth 
of spoil, by wliich the extent of the slaughter might in some 
degree be estimated. Thucydides purposely withholds the 
numbers of the slain for fear that his statements would not 
be believed; but he tells us that of the spoils one third 
portion was assigned to the Athenians. What this portion 
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was he does not say ; but if we may suppose that it was at 
least six times as great as the share reserved to Demosthenes 
as the general, the shsire of the Athenian people would con- 
sist of the panoplies of not much less than two thousand 
warriors. On this hypothesis the number of the Ambrakiots 
killed would be between five and six thousand; nor would this 
represent the total of the slain. Of the panoplies reserv^ed 
to the Athenians, those only which were given to Demo- 
sthenes reached Athens, and were dedicated in the temples of 
the city. The ship which was bearing the rest was taken on 
its homeward voyage. 

The following year (b.c. 425) was marked by a still more 
brilliant achievement on the western coast of the Pelopon- 
Schemea nesos. The ill success of his Etolian campaign 
of Demo- had not damped the courage of Demosthenes or 
o^ratLiw deterred him from forming elaborate schemes for 
Peioponne war to a happy issue. His plan for 

Sian coasts, restoring the supremacy of Athens over Boiotia 
B.c. 425 was suggested by the Messenians of Naupaktos; 
in his present design he followed the advice of the same 
counsellors. In this case he was justified in so (Jping. He 
knew that they were intimately acquainted with the coast of 
the country which had once been their own, and along 
which their privateers exerci^*d their craft ; and he knew 
also that the occupation of a strong post in Spartan territory 
would give to Athens an advantage far greater than any 
which she co'dd secure by more distant conquests. In 
short, his present plan was in thorough agreement with the 
policy of Perikles, and the high reputation which he had 
won through his recent victories insured him a favourable 
hearing when he asked the sanction of the people for em- 
ploying in any operations along the Peloponnesian coasts 
the fleet of forty ships which they were sending to Korkyra 
and Sicily. 

His request was granted ; and the fact that he was not 
one of the strategoi for the year attests the thorough con- 
fidence which his countrymen felt in his genius. But the 
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generals with whom he sailed were less disposed to listen 
when, on doubling the promontory of Meth6ne (p. 90), he 
Occupation suggested that Pylos might serve well for the pur- 
of Pylos poses of his scheme. They may have remembered 
the peril into which Phormion was brought in the Corinthian 
Gulf because time was wasted in Crete (p. 116) ; but, although 
they insisted on sailing onwards, a storm brought them back, 
and Demosthenes again urged the advantages of occupying 
a spot not much more than fifty miles from Sparta, well 
supplied with wood and stone for fortification and sur- 
rounded by a practically desert countrj^ Their reply was 
that many such spots might be found on the Peloponnesian 
coasts if he chose to waste public money upon them ; nor 
had he any better success with the subordinate officers or 
with the men, although he insisted on the vast difference 
which the presence of a harbour and of Messenians speaking 
the same dialect with the Spartans made in favour of this 
particular spot. 

But the storm lasted on for days, and the men, wearied 
with idleness, began of their own accord, by way of passing 
Completion the time, to fortify the jdace. They had come un- 
of the fort provided with iron tools for shaping stone, or with 
vessels for carrying mortar ; and they were thus compelled 
to build their walls after tli^ old Cyclopean fashion. The 
blocks were laid together, so far as was possible, without 
mortar, smaller stones being thrust into the interstices ; and 
in parts where cement was indispensable, they carried the 
mortar on their backs with their hands folded over the burden, 
They soon began to take a serious interest in the work which 
they had begun only in sport, and toiled hard to strengthen 
the comparatively small extent of ground which was not 
sufficiently fortified by nature, before a Peloponnesian army 
could be brought up against them. The wall was completed 
in six days on the land side, and Demosthenes remained with 
five ships to guard the fort, while the rest went on to 
Korkyra. 

The spot thus chosen is described by Thucydides as a 
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rocky promontory, known also tinder the name Koryphasion, 
separated from the island of Sphakteria by a passage wide 
Geography enough to admit two triremes abreast. This island, 
givo?by^^ fifteen furlongs in length, or in superficial size 
Thucydides (for his expression is not decisive on this point), 
stretched from north-west to south-east, a passage capable of 
admitting eight or nine war-ships abreast dividing it from 
the mainland. Within this breakwater lay the spacious 
harbour of Pylos, in which Demosthenes hoped to raise to a 
higher point than ever the reputation of the Athenian navy. 

It certainly cannot be said that this description answers 
exactly to the conditions of the bay of Navarino at the present 
Pylos and day ; and if we insist on the difficulties thus raised 
Navarino conclusive against the identification, we shall 

be driven to infer that there were two islands and two 
harbours, of which the northern island and the northern 
harbour alone were occupied by the Spartans. But on this 
hypothesis it seems impossible to explain why Thucydides 
speaks only of one island and one harbour, and why he sends 
the Athenian fleet to Proto as the nearest place of shelter, 
when they would at once sail through the northern channel 
of the southern harbour at less than one -fourth of the dis- 
tance. On the whole, the balance of likelihood seems to in- 
cline towards the identificatioi^ of the bay of Pylos with that 
of Navarino ; Imt if this conclusion be accepted, we must 
regard the measurements given by Thucydides as not merely 
inaccurate, but glaringly wrong. It is, of course, possible, 
Sind even likely, that Thucydides, who probably never saw 
the place, may not have been accurately informed, and that 
this is a sufficient explanation of the difficulties in Jiis geo- 
graphy. 

As soon as they heard of this occupation, the Spartans 
felt the seriousness of the tidings. For them it was a matter 
of life or death that the Athenians in Pylos should be 
crushed by a simultaneous attack by land and sea, before 
Demosthenes could be reinforced. For this purpose a body 
of heavy-armed Spartans was placed on the islet of Sphak- 
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teria under the command of Epitadas. Demosthenes on his 
side had done all that an able and brave leader could do, 
PreiMira. Sending urgent messages for reinforcements, he 
drew up his own five ships on the shore under the 
meet ^ Walls of the fort, and armed their crews to the best 
attack of the of his power. The greater part of his force he re- 
Spartans served for the defence of the landward wall against 
attacks from the Spartan infantry, while with a few hoplites 
and archers he himself went down to the rough and stony 
beach, where the weakness of his walls seemed likely to pro- 
voke the fiercest assaults of the enemy from their ships. 

In a few sentences he told his men that in a condition 
like their own there could be no use in long-sighted calcu- 
Hls address lations, and that their wisest course would be to 
to his men meet without thinking of them whatever dangers 
they might have to encounter. At the same time he pointed 
out to them that, so far as he could see or judge, they had 
altogether the advantage of their enemies, and that even if 
they should be compelled to give way there was no reason 
why retreat should not be followed by victory, if only they 
took care to fall back in good order. 

The day went precisely as he had anticipated. Brasidas 
attempted, but attempted to no purpose, to force himself on 
Decisive to the beach and decide the matter by a hand-to* 
the^^Athe- hand combat. Falling back heavily wotmded, 
nians he lost his shield (p. 161 ) ; and evening closed on 
the strange victory of At^niargi on the Peloponnesian coast 
over Peloponnesians who Aought in vain to effect a landing 
from their own ships on their own shores. Four days later, 
the Athenian fleet, which had arrived from Zak3mthos, ad- 
vanced in order of battle. Sphakteria was full of Spartan 
hoplites ; the Spartan army held the ground beyond the for- 
tifications of Demosthenes, and their ships lay just within 
the entrance to the harbour. It was the intention of the 
generals to force their way within this passage, unless the 
enemy should come out to meet them in the open sea. With 
strange infatuation, the Spartans quietly awaited their attack 
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within the harbour ; and the Athenians, sweeping in at both 
entrances, dashed down upon their ships, disabling many and 
taking five. The Spartans saw with dismay and grief that 
their hoplites were now cut off in the island ; and, putting 
forth their utmost strength, they rushed into the water and 
seized some of their own vessels, which, deserted by their 
crews, were being towed away empty. After a desperate 
struggle these empty ships were dragged back to the land, 
but the others were lost beyond hope of recovery. 

Of the mission of the Spartan envoys to Athens to sue 
for peace, after these woeful and unlooked-for disasters ; of 
Arrival of the debates in *the Athenian assembly ; of the 
SSoroe-^ strange inoideni:s which led to the rupture of the 
meats truce ; of the circumstances which threatened to 
turn the success of the Athenians into failure or ruin — some- 
thing has been said already in the lives of Brasidas and of 
Kleon (pp. 140 ei sqq.). The leather-seller reached Pylos imder 
a pledge that he would return victorious to Athens within 
twenty days. He found the Athenians thoroughly tired of 
being besieged themselves, wliile they w^ere professedly be- 
sieging others. A fire, accidentally kindled by the Athenians, 
had burnt down mpst of the wood in Sphakteria, and re- 
vealed the fact that the number of Spartan hoplites on the 
island was much larger than ^Demosthenes had supposed. 
Hence, on the arrival of Kleon, there seemed to be the more 
likelihood that the Spartans on the mainland would listen to 
the proposal, which was at ^nce n^e to them, for the sur- 
render of the hoplites, wdio should b© well treated, until terms 
of peace could be arranged. But the Spartans would not 
hear of it ; and, with the full consent of Kleon, Demosthenes 
arranged the plan of the attack. 

On the evening of the next day the whole Athenian force 
of heavy-armed men was placed on board the ships, which 
began what the Spartans in Sphakteria supposed to be the 
ordinary night-circuit round the island. But, before the day 
broke, eight hundred hoplites, disembarked on both the land- 
ward and seaward sides of the island, hastened to surprise the 
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outpost of thirty men, who kept guard at its south-eastern end, 
and who were all slain before they could seize their arms. 
Plans of dawned, the crews of all the ships were 

ShTnes for island, those only being left in Pylos 

taking alive who were absolutely needed to defend the land^ 
in ward wall against the besieging army. The great 

tcria aim of Demosthenes was to do his work by means 
of the light-armed troops. An encounter of Athenian with 
Spartan hoplites could lead only to terrible slaughter, in which 
not only would the Athenians probably be the greater sufiferers, 
but a large number of the enemy would be slain whom he 
was especially anxious to take aliVe. 

This end he hoped to achieve by surrounding them with 
numbers so manifestly overwhelming as to convince them 
Arrange- that their only course was to surrender ; nor could 
th^Athe- ^ was cast even on Spartan 

Ilian forces bravery if a force of less than four hundred men 
with their attendants yielded up their weapons to an army 
falling not much, if at aU, short of ten thousand. This vast 
force was distributed in parties of two hundred on every 
eminence and on every spot of ground which offered the 
least advantage in attack, whether in the front, rear, or flanks 
of the main body, which, under Epitadas, maintained its 
ground by the spring in the centre of the island. 

From the first the Spartans had no cliance. The stones 
and arrows shot from the slings and bows of their enemies 
Position of them at a distance at which their own 

the spartan heavy speoTS were useless ; and, if they made a 
hoputch charge, the force in front fell back, while others 
advanced to amaoy them in the rear. Before them stood 
motionless the compact mass of the Athenian hoplites ; but 
aU attempts to reach them were baffled by showers of 
weapons from the light-armed troops on either side. All, it 
is true, who came within their reach were borne down by 
the strokes of the most redoubtable warriors in the world ; 
and at the outset the light-armed troops of Demosthenes, 
even at a safe distance, gazed, we are told, with feelings of 
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wonder, bordering almost on dismay, upon men w^hose bravery, 
strength, and discipline had won for them a terrible reputa^ 
tion. 

But the discovery that at a little distance the Spartan 
hoplites were comparatively powerless so far restored their 
AssauHs of self-confidence that, nishing simnltaneously from 
the light- every side, they ran with loud cries and shoutings 
armed troops devoted band. The dust from the lately 

burnt wood rising in a dense mass added to the perplexity of 
men already annoyed with a inode of fighting utterly strange 
to them. Unable, in the fearful din purposely raised by their 
assailants, to hear the orders given, they began to fall back 
slowly to the guard post at the north-western end of the 
island where the ground is highest ; but the very fact of their 
retreat insured their doom. They had abandoned the only 
spring of water on the island, and in a few hours, more or less, 
thirst alone would do all that Demosthenes could desire. 
But in the meanwhile they were comparatively safe ; and the 
Athenians now as vainly strove to dislodge them from their 
position as the Spartans had thus far sought in vain to come 
to close quarters with the Athenian hoplites. 

Demosthenes and Kleon were, however, sooH relieved 
ol their perplexity. The leader of the Messenian allies, 
Uncoil- pledging himself to find a track which sliould 
surrender of bring them to the r5ar of the enemy, led his men 
the hoplites round from a spot not within sight of the Spartans, 
and, creeping along wherever the precipitous ground gave 
a footing, suddenly showed himself above them. The 
traditional story of Thermopylai (i. 148) seemed to repeat 
itself in this incident ; but Demosthenes was especially 
anxious that the surprise should not be followed by another 
slaughter of the Three Hundred. Summarily checking all 
further attack, he sent a herald to demand their unconditional 
surrender ; and the dropping of their shields as their hands 
were raised aloft showed that the inevitable terms were ac- 
cepted. The work of Demosthenes was done. He had 
secured for Athens the power of putting an end to the war, 
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if she chose to do so, without loss of dignity and honour; 
and all that he and Kleon had now to do was to convey to 
Athens the guarantee of this peace in the persons of the 
captive Spartan hoplites. The fact that Kleon advanced no 
claim for re-election as strategos is sufficient evidence that 
he left to Demosthenes the military merit of this great en- 
terprise. 

In the following year (b.c. 424) Demosthenes took part 
in the scheme which, with the co-operation of the demos, 
Operations bring Megara again into the Athenian 

scheme was foiled by Brasidas 
tiiekei^arid, (p. 163); and the victory of the oligarchic party 
u.c. 424 ended in the destruction of the Megarian long 
walls, on which Athenian statesmen had relied as bulwarks 
for the maintenance of their supremacy against that of 
Sparta. But Demosthenes, it seems, could not rest without 
attempting to carry out in the interests of Athens plans 
which involved the need of putting out the strength of the 
state either on distant enterprises or on plans which for 
their success depended on circumstances more favourable 
than any that were likely to arise. 

From 'iiis work in the territory of Megara he betook him- 
self to work far more ri 8 k 3 »^ in Boiotia. The existence of 
Plan for a Popular parties in many of the Boiotian cities 
campaign in favourable to Athens led him to hope that he might 
^ be able to restore the state of things which had 
preceded the battle of Koroneia (p, 42) ; and with the aid 
of some Theban citizens it was arranged that Demosthenes 
should sail from Naupaktos to Siphai. By the betrayal of 
this place the Athenians would obtain a footing in the south. 
In the north they would have the like advantage by their 
admission within the walls of Chaironeia, while in the east 
they would gain a still stronger base of operations by fortify- 
ing the ground round Delion. 

The success of this plan depended obviously on the 
simultaneous execution of these several schemes. Any un- 
punctuality would give the Boiotarchs time to encounter 
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their enemies in detail ; and it was manifest that only the 
confusion and perplexity caused to the oligarchs by the need 
Failure of meeting many dangers at once would en- 
defeaw the demos in the Boiotian cities to de- 

Atiienians clare themselves openly on the side of Athens, 
atDeiion Unluckily the Athenian commanders were not 
punctual. In the Corinthian gulf Demosthenes reached 
Sipliai, only to find that the plot had been betrayed, and that 
both Siphai and Chaironeia were held by the Boiotians in full 
force. The failure of Demosthenes, and the consequent in- 
action of the A thenian partisans in the Boiotian towns should, 
assuredly, have led the Athenians to question the prudence 
of risking their whole nuilitary force in operations which 
would certainly be resisted with the undivided strength of 
the Boiotian confederacy. But not less than twenty- five 
thousand men set out from Athens to fortify the Temenos of 
Delion; and the result was a battle which repeated the 
catastrophe of Koroneia (p. 42), Foiled in his design on 
Siphai, Demosthenes next made an attempt on the territory 
of Sikyon, and here also failure awaited him. ^ Before all his 
ships could reach the land, the Sikyonians had fallen upon 
the men who were already disembarked, and had either slain 
them or taken them prisoners. Thus was Demosthenes 
wasting his powers both as a statesman and as a general, 
while Brasidas was hurrying though Tliessaly in the hope 
of dealing on Athens a mortal blow in a vital part of her 
maritime empire. 

The name of Demosthenes is subscribed on the Athenian 
side to the peace which bears the name of Nikias (p. 178) ; 
Demo- with this exception he disappears from history 

stheneu foils for years. In the meantime, the advantages which 
oligarchs, the Athenians had gained by his victory at Sphak- 
B.C. 418 lost or frittered away ; and the 

battle of Mantineia (b.c. 418) had completely restored Sparta 
to her old position. The adhesion of Argos to the Spartan 
confederacy was a natural result of this recovered power, 
and here, as elsewhere, the work was done by the oligarchic 

II. o 
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faction or party in opposition to that of the people* At the 
same time a summons was sent from Argos to the Athenians^ 
bidding them evacuate their fort in Epidauros forthwith. 
Left without allies in the Peloponnesos, the Athenians had 
no alternative ; but Demosthenes, whom they charged with 
this unwelcome task, was bent on foiling the Axgive oligarchs. 
On reaching the fort, he ordered some gymnastic contests to 
be carried on without its walls. The rest of the garrison 
marched out to witness them. The Athenians, instructed by 
their general, remained behind. Demosthenes shut the gates 
and then handed the place over to the Epidaurians. The 
intention of the Argive oligarchs manifestly was that the 
fort should be surrendered to themselves. 

Five years more pass away before we find Demosthenes 
called upon to do his part in diverting the catastrophe which 
Miflflionof threatened the mighty enterprise of Athens at 
Syracuse. Gylippos had entered the city almost 
reinforce as a conqueror, and had left it again for the pur- 
stirring her allies to greater efforts in her 
b.c.413 * behjilf, and of inducing other cities to abandon 
their neutrality and to join in crushing the invaders. Nikias 
expressed? a wish to resign the command. Unhappily the 
resignation was not accepted; but he was informed that 
ample reiuforcements should be sent to him. Unhappily, 
also, time was lost in getting these remforcements to Sicily, 
Sixty Athenian triremes and five from Chios sailed from 
Athens in a state of equipment almost as complete as that of 
the once splendid ships which were now rotting at Hem- 
myrion. 

On his way Demosthenes stopped to fortify a post on the 
Lakonian promontory, opposite to the island of K3fthera, by 
which he hoped to annoy the Spartans not less 
to Sicii^y than they had been annoyed by the asylum which 
iQto?ie^^ some twelve years before he had opened for the 
great har- Helots at Pylos, From Kephallenia and Zakynthos 
be went on to Akamania, there, for the last time, 
to gather ahngere and javelin men near the scene of the 
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brilliant campaigns which had marked his earlier career 
(p, 188). It was here, where every spot reminded him of 
happier times, that he received the tidings that Nikias 
had lost Plemmyrion. Before he could reach the scene of 
action, other disasters had occurred; and the Syracusans 
were cotmting on the complete destruction of the fleet and 
army of Nikias, when seventy-three triremes, bringing with 
them a force of five thousand hoplites, with a proportionate 
number of light troops, swept into the great harbour. This 
was the armament of Demosthenes. 

The feeling first excited in the minds of the Syracusans 
was one of consternation. They knew tliat the Spartans liad 
Consterna ^esolvcd to set at naught the treaty which bore 
tion of the the name of Nikias, and that they had not merely 
Syracusans Attica, but were establishing a perman- 

ent garrison at Dekeleia as a thorn in the side of Athens ; 
and the appearance of this magnificent fleet at Sjoracuse, 
in spite of the dangers which threatened the imperial city 
at home, seemed to carry with it the evidence of power and 
resources of wliich the enemies of Athens Had no concep- 
tion. 

For a moment the relative positions of the antagonists 
were reversed. The Athenians at once issued from their lines 
Keedof ravaged the low lands of the Anapos; but 

carrying the Demosthenes saw at a glance that this must go 
couSer^ for nothing unless some decisive advantage could 
works gained which might justify a continuance of 

the siege. At present the very name of blockade was a mis- 
nomer, unless the Athenians were to be regarded as the 
blockaded party. It was clearly of no use to prolong opera- 
tions near the sea imless the position of the Syracusans 
could be turned on the northern side of Epipolai, the table- 
land rising to the west of the city. A wall of the Syracu- 
sans had arrested the fortification of Nikias before it could 
reach the Great Harbour. If this wall could be taken, there 
might be some hope of once more effectually investing Syra- 
cuse* But it was soon evident that attacks by day had little 

o 2 
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chance of success ; and, with the consent of his coUea^es, 
Demosthenes resolved on a night assault. 

With the whole disposable force of the camp he set out 
upon a moonlit night. It was plain to him that everything 
Kight march depended on the work which he now hadinhand^ 
on Epipoiai jiig men, in spite of all the sufferings and 
disasters which had thus far attended the expedition, were 
full of hope, and even of confidence. They were now acting 
under a general whose sagacity in coimcil and energy in the 
field had won him the highest reputation. They were carry- 
ing with them everything which might be reasonably ex- 
pected to insure a successful surprise. Carpenters and 
masons were ready with their tools both to destroy the 
enemy’s walls and to construct their own. Archers and 
other light troops went to support the hoplites in their on- 
slaught, and all carried provisions for five days, during wliich 
they trusted to exchange discouragement and depression for 
an assurance of final triumph. It wanted about two hours 
of midnight when Demosthenes marched along that portion 
of the slope of Epipolai which still remained in the posses- 
sion of the Athenians ; and not only did he succeed in 
making tis way under Euryelos, but the Syracusan cross- 
wall itself was taken before any alarm was given. Some of the 
garrison were slain, but the greater number fled in haste 
and roused the picked body of men known as the Six Hun- 
dred. The Syracusans saw at once the seriousness of the 
danger ; but even Gyhi)pos, with all the forces at his com- 
mand, was at first driven back by the determined energy of 
the Athenian assault. In fact, the work of Demosthenes 
was already done if he could only maintain his position ; and 
had he set out two or three hours before dawn instead of 
two or three hours before midnight he would, in all like- 
lihood, have succeeded in doing so. He had turned the 
Syracusan lines, and the daylight would now be rather to 
his advantage than to that of the enemy. 

But he was himself anxious to push the Syracusans as 
far back as possible, and success had excited in his army a 
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confidence which with Greek troops generally led to neglect 
of discipline. The Athenians in front were already in some 
Its success disorder, when they were thrown into confusion 
by raluous hy the sudden charge of some heavy Boiotian hop* 
iiefeat lites, who had been recently brought to Sicily. 
Prom this moment the battle became a wild jumble, in which 
all authority was lost. The light of the moon, which was shin- 
ing brightly, revealed the general features of the scene, but 
left it difficult or impossible to distinguish at a distance one 
body of men from another ; and the Athenians,^ as they were 
driven back, became separated from the columns which were 
pressing forward in lull confidence that they were still vic- 
torious. As the disorder increased, the Athenians were no 
longer able to see in what direction their movements should 
be made, and in the uproar the words of command could 
not be distinguished. In this fearfiil din they began to regard 
as enemies every body of men which was seen advancing to- 
wards them, and, as these bodies .w^ere now frequontly their 
own fugitives, the horrors of conflict with their own people 
were added to the fierce onsets of the S^Tacusans, while the 
watchword, repeatedly asked for and given, becaijie known 
to the enemy. The discovery was fatal. Small parties of 
Syracusans, if brought into collision with a larger Athenian 
force, would now escape as beipg able to give the password, 
while Athenians, in the like case, were at once slaughtered. 
The presence of Dorians in the Athenian army completed 
the catastrophe. The war-cry of the Korkyraians and other 
Dorian allies could not be distinguished from the Syracusan 
psean ; and the Athenians, dismayed already, were hopelessly 
bewildered by the horrible suspicion that the enemy was in 
their rear, was among them, was everywhere. Attacking all 
who raised the Dorian cry, they not unfrequently fell on 
their friends ; nor were they easily convinced of their mis- 
take. The defeat had in fact become utter rout. The one 
thing for which the Athenians now strove was to reach their 
lines on the plain of the Anapos ; but the slopes which led to 
them were bounded by precipices, over which vast numbers 
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were pushed by their pursuers, and either grievously maimed 
or killed. The loss to the Athenians was fearful; but the 
number of the shields which fell into the hands of the 
enemy was greater even than that of the slain. Many who 
reached the camp had been compelled to throw down then 
arms before venturing on the terrible leap over the crags of 
Epipolai. 

The well-laid enterprise of Demosthenes had thus failed 
more disastrously than his attempted march to Boiotia across 
_ _ . , the Etolian mountains thirteen years before ; and 

from syra- to him it was now plam that, do what they would, 
the siege must be given up or end in their de- 
struction. Syracuse was wild with excitement, while marsh- 
fever, always most malignant in the autumn, was wasting 
the Athenian troops. In circumstances such as these, De- 
mosthenes was not a man likely to hesitate. He owed a 
duty not to himself only, but to Athens ; and ho discharged 
it with a manly frankness sullied by no selfish feelings. His 
proposals for retreat, while retreat was still possible and 
even easy, were rejected by Nikias ; and when at length the 
order for abandoning the camp was given, it was given after 
appalling 'disasters which were to be followed by horrors still 
more fearful. The fleet had been destroyed in the gi’eat 
harbour; and no way of escape remained except by land. 
In the retreat Demosthenes led the second division. 

Six days after their departure from the great harbour 
they were still but a few miles from Syracuse. They had 
Surrender of crossed the fords of the Kakyparis, and were pressing 
Shales with Demosthenes was never 

his division to reach it. We might suppose that his hitherto 
of the anny indomitable energy had been gradually impaired 
by constant and fruitless opposition to Nikias ; but it must 
not be forgotten that, marching in the rear, he had to think 
more of keeping his men in order of battle than of getting 
over ground. Thus constrained to mass his troops, he was 
exposed to the danger of being surrounded, and m fact he found 
himself hemmed in between walls in an olive -garden, with 
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a roadway on either side. His men conld here be shot down 
by an enemy who needed not to expose himself to any 
danger. So the work of slaughter went on ; but as the day 
drew towards its close, Gylippos made proclamation that the 
islanders who chose to desert the Atlienians might do so 
without prejudice to their freedom. Few accepted the invi* 
tation; but later on in the evening the Syracusans invited 
the surrender of Demosthenes and his troops under the 
covenant that none should be put to death either by violence 
or by bonds or by lack of the necessaries of life. The sum- 
mons was obeyed, and the troops of Demosthenes were led 
away to Syracuse. 

Unless the terms of this convention were to be kept, 
Demosthenes could expect no mercy. Next to Perildes and 
. to Phormion there was no leader to whom Athens 
Demo- m this grea,t struggle owed so much, and none 
sthenes therefore whom the Spartans and their allies re- 
garded with a deeper hatred. In flagrant violation of a dis- 
tinct compact, the doom of the victor of Sphakteria was 
sealed, and he died, as he had lived, without a stain on his 
military reputation, the victim of the superstition and the 
respectability of his colleague. His death is recorded without 
a word of comment by Thucydides. 
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NIKIAS 

The islet of Minoa, now long since joined to the mainlandt 
was used by the Megarians as a post to defend their neigh* 
Capture of harbour of Nisaia (p, 20). A narrow 

iCiDoa by passage between two moles jutting out into the 
Sant wider armed each with a tower at the end, was 

N^ias, B.C. tlie only channel for ships. These towers were 
destroyed by battering machines placed on the 
Athenian triremes; and thus the Athenians were enabled 
to advance their blockading force from the Salamiuian 
Boudoron abnost to the entrance of the Megarian port* 

This vAis the first military operation undertaken by the 
Athenians in the fifth year of the great struggle with Sparta. 
Lineage of general in command of the successful force 

Nikias ^as Nikias, the son cf Nikeratos, a man of exalted 
lineage and of great wealth. These circumstances naturally 
made him acceptable to, and attracted him towards, the 
oligarchic party; and his natural disposition, singularly 
cautious, reticent, and meditative, completed the harmony. 
The difficulties which recommended an enterprise to Demo* 
sthenes deprived it of all charms in the eyes of Nikias ; and 
he was as lacking in the restless energy and the tried skill 
of this great commander as in the sound judgement and far* 
seeing calculations of Themistokles. He is said to have 
filled the office of Strategos during the life of Perikles ; but 
it is only in the narrative of the capture of Minoa that he is 
introduced to us by Thucydides. 
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Liberal in the use of his wealth, he was never unpopular. 
Comic poets laughed at bis eccentricities or jeered at the 
His charac- piulctiliousness of the ceremonialism which he re- 
ter garded as religion. Filled with a sense of respon* 

‘sibility to powers unseen, he never stinted either wealth or 
time in scrupulous attention to their service. Shrinking with 
a nervous horror from the informers commonly knovoi as syco- 
phants, he did not hesitate to divert their attacks by bribery ; 
but he spent his money with greater readiness and satisfac- 
tion in the Liturgy, or public service, in which the Choreg- 
os provided the costs of the chorus in the great Dionysiao 
festival. In such missions as those of the Theoroi sent from 
Athens for the solemn procession in Delos he was thoroughly 
at home. In discharge of tliis duty he is said to have carried 
with him a bridge by means of which the chorus might pass 
from the island of Rheneia to tliat of Delos without being 
huddled up amongst tlie crowd which filled the common 
landing-place. The multitude were delighted to see the 
stately march of the chorus across a bridge covered with 
gleaming tapestries; and they were perhaps even more 
gratified when Nikias bestowed iai)on the Delian^ a piece of 
land which he had purchased for ten thousand drachmas, 
and the profits of which they were to devote to feasts and 
sacrifices, under the one condition that in every one of these 
observances they should invoke a blessing on the founder. 
He was, in short, in the pojmlar language of the day, a 
highly virtuous and godfearing man ; and his careful devo- 
tion showed itself in the introduction of a soothsayer as an 
inmate of his house, whose business it was to put before him 
the will of the gods botli as to the business and interests of 
the state and also as to his own private concerns. 

A man of this temper is not likely to obtrude himself on 
public notice ; but Nikias, although he was well content to 
remain pjsrsonally in tlie background, was not in- 
sensible to the benefits which may be attained by 
the sedulous eulogies of a few devoted friends. 
Such a knot of adherents took care to impress on the people 
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that the man of whom they saw so little was so given up to 
their service that he deprived himself of all enjoyment and 
even of sleep and seriously risked his health in order to 
promote their welfare. 

It is well, perhaps, to note these details, minute and* 
trifling though some of them may seem to be, in the picture 
Influence of ^ m&Ji who was to influence the Hstory of 
Nikias with Athens quite as much as it had been influenced 
the people Themistokles or by Perikles, with unhappily 
this difference, that his influence was exercised to her dire 
misery and humiliation, if not to her irretrievable ruin. The 
taking of Minoa marked a change in the character of his 
own life. From this time he becomes one of the most pro- 
minent actors on the stage of Athenian politics. Utterly 
lacking military genius, possessed of little power as an orator, 
oaring more for the policy of his party than for the wider 
interests of his country, this strictly conservative statesman 
gained and kept an ascendency at Athens which might almost 
be compared with that of Perikles. With both it rested in 
some part on the same foundation. In all that related to 
money, Nikias, like Perikles, was incorruptible ; and this fact 
alone, joined with careful decency of life, secured for him an 
influence with the people which from every other point of 
view was wholly imdeserved, and which put it in his power 
ultimately to do to Athens niiscliief more than counter- 
balancing any good which had been effected by Perikles. 

He had in truth much to recommend him to the affections . 

of his coxmtrymen. The munificence with which he exceeded 

Wealth and obligations of law or custom in his public 

occupation services answered a double purpose. It soothed a " 
of Kikias . . . . 

sensitive conscience as a religious offering to the 

gods, and it won for him a general respect which the purity 

of his life heightened into admiration. Belonging to a family 

as illustrious as any in Athens, he was free not only from 

the insolence of such men as Kleon, but from the cold and 

stately haughtiness of Perikles. Generous in the gifts which 

increased his popularity, he was careful in husbanding and 
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extending the resources [which enabled him to make them. 
He gained a large revenue from letting out slaves to work in 
the silver mines of Laureion (p. 101), In no way tainted 
with the philosophical tastes of Perikles, he spent his leisure 
•time in listening to the discourse of prophets and astrologers, 
while both his temper and the need of attending to his pro- 
perty made him either unambitious of public offices or even 
averse to filling them. Here, again, a carefulness which took 
the form of modesty increased the eagerness of the people 
to place him in positions which he wished rather to avoid, 
aind to comply even with unreasonable demands which he 
made in the hope of avoiding them. 

In the year which followed the capture of Minoa, Nikias 
was sent out in command of a fleet of sixty shijis to bring 
Expedition the island of Melos into the Athenian confederacy* 

The people of this island and of Thera, the two 
B.C. 426 southernmost of the great central group of Egean 
islands, claimed to be Spartan colonics, and, as such, had 
steadily refused to join an Ionian league. They had, how- 
ever, taken no part in the war, nor would their subjugation 
have paid the cost of the enterprise. But the attempt was 
unsuccessful ; and, after some unimportant operaftons along 
the Lokrian coast, Nikias returned home. 

His next appearance on the political scene was less credit- 
able to himself and to his parfy. As a moderate and sober- 
Paiiure of minded citizen (and such he is styled by Thucy- 
Nikiusiu dide^) he was bound to see that the Spartan 
the Spartan ®^voys who came to Athens, suing for peace after 
occupation of Pylos (pp. 137, 186), had fair play. 

But, as we have seen, Nikias had not a word to 
say in favour of the ambassadors or of their perfectly legiti- 
mate proposals, when Kleon brought about their most unjust 
dismissal. He acted in a way still more discreditable when, 
after the rupture of the truce, Demosthenes found himself 
in difficulties and sent to ask for aid. Kleon rightly insisted 
that the aid should be sent forthwith, and Nikias abruptly 
answered that, if he so thought, he had better himself 
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take the reinforcements to Pylos. In other words, he shirked 
his own responsibility as a general ; and with astonishing 
meanness, if not with deliberate treachery, he called the 
Athenians to witness that he solemnly gave up his place to 
Eicon. 

It is not easy to speak in fitting terms of the conduct of 
a man who, regarding the matter as a joke and a fair trap 
Nikiasre- catching a political opponent, could calmly 

ftigms his propose to endanger the existence of his country 

command t 

favour of by dispatching on what he pronounced an impos- 

Kieon errand a man whom he believed to be, and 

who professed himself to be, incompetent for common mili- 
tary work. Either Athens was able to extricate Demosthenes 
from his difficulties or she was not. If Nikias believed that 
she was not, his duty was to state the fact ; if he believed 
that the task was within her powers, he acted the part of a 
traitor in recommending as a substitute for himself a man 
who, as he thought, would depart only to his ruin. Eleon, 
however, was compelled to go, and thus ended a scene in- 
finitely disgraceful to Nikias and his partisans. 

In the following year Nikias achieved respectable success 
in his operations on the coast of the Saronic gulf. Landing 
Operations without opposition, he made an effort to seize the 
on the coast hill on which stood tho unfortified village of 
ronic^j?uif, Solygeia, distant about six miles from Corinth. 
B.C. 424 rpjjQ battle which followed was one at close quar- 
ters throughout ; but the issue of the contest was at length • 
determined by the Athenian cavalry. The Corinthians, how- 
ever, still retained possession of the summit of Solygeia, and 
the approach of reinforcements convinced Nikias of the pru- 
dence of retreat to the islets lying off the coast. Subse- 
quently he occupied the peninsula between Epidauros and 
Troizen, and, building a wall across the isthmus, made it a 
permanent post from which raids might be made on the 
coast lands of the neighbourhood. 

Wliethex as a general or as a statesmen, Nikias was 
wholly unfitted to cope with a man like Brasidas; but 
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he had an accidental advantage over Brasidas, while that 
fiery leader was workings for Perdikkas against his will in 
Kikiasinthe the wilderness of Lynkos (p. 166), During his de^ 
I<^^andr^ tention there, Nikias, with Nikostratos as iiis col- 
iB.c. 423 league, sailed from Potidaia against the Mendaians, 

who, with their allies from Ski6ne, had taken up their position 
under the Spartan Polydamidas on a strong hill without the 
city. In his efforts to dislodge them from this post Nikias 
was disabled by a wound, and Nikostratos, attempting to 
carry the hill from another side, so far lost his presence of 
mind as to endanger his whole army. The residt, as we 
have seen, was the recovery of Mende to the Athenian con- 
federacy (p. 176) ; and Potidaia also was successfully held 
against Brasidas. 

In the following year Kleon was sent to command in the 
Thraceward region ; but w'c are driven to the conclusion that 
Conduct of he went only because Nikias would not go, and there 
reference to mucli reason for thinking that Nikias 

tiic appoint- and his adherents deliberately thrust Kleon into an 
Kleon, office in which they hoped and believed that he 
B.c. 422 would not fail to ruin himself, the ruin of Athens 
being a matter not falling within the scope of their consider- 
ation. Throughout the whole controversy the attitude of 
Nikias ominously forebodes th^ crimes of which oligarchical 
selfishness was soon to yield at Athens an abundant and fatal 
harvest. 

The death ‘i-f Brasidas and Kleon in the battle before 
Amphipolis left the way clear for those statesmen at Athens 
Peace party and Sparta who regarded both with suspicion 
an^at^^^ and dislike. Nikias now urged, without con- 
Bparta tradiction, that Sparta was to be trusted; and 
at Sparta the peace party had a strongly interested advocate 
in the king, Pleistoanax, who, being found guilty of personal 
corruption, had spent twenty years in exile. Beturning to 
Sparta, Pleistoanax found his opponents still ready to lay 
to his charge every reverse that befell the Spartan forces ; and 
he therefore resolved to do all that he could to end a war in 
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which he was made a scapegoat for the offences or blunders 
of other men. Peace would leave no room for military 
failures, and the return of the Sphakterian prisoners would 
be the removal of a thorn from his side. 

Still, it was only after some little difficulty that the con- 
tending parties agreed each to give up whatever they had 
The Peace of acquired during the war. This arrangement might 
Kikias, have been proposed by Nikias, by whose name 
B.C.42I peace is generally known; it is at least 

thoroughly in accordance with the policy which had prompted 
his opposition to Kleon. But it was now found that Sparta 
was more ready to promise than able to perform her pro- 
mises. Some of the more important stipulations of the 
peace remained a dead letter; and the dread that Athens 
might form an alliance with Argos led the Spartans to pro- 
pose a separate treaty, pledging Athens and Sparta to de- 
fend each the otlier’s territories against all invaders, and 
placing the Athenians especially under an engagement to 
put down all risings of the Helots. The Athenian garrison, 
pending the restoration of Ampliipolis, still occupied Pylos in 
conjunction with their Messenian allies; and the special 
check on Sparta involved in this occupation was thus signed 
away, for the Messeniana must now be restrained from 
spreading disaffection among their kindred Helots. 

This alone would have been a concession altogether 
beyond the value of the practically worthless alliance which 
Surrender of iiiere fear of Argos Sparta offered to Athens ; 
terian^r? but SO great was the worth of this alliance in the 
Fonerst^ ©ycs of Nikias and his followers, that by a tacit 
Sparta agreement Sparta received as her reward the prize 
which she coveted above all others. The Sphakterian pri- 
soners were given up ; and in this barren exchange of the 
hoplites for the alliance Athens received the first-firuits of 
the philo-Lakonian policy of her oligarchic citizens. But 
Eleon was no longer living to maintain a policy not wholly 
lacking the spirit and foresight of Perikles ; and the lamp- 
maker Hyperboles can scarcely be said to have taken his 
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place. Athens was now practically mled by those who 
prided themselves on being nobly born and nobly bred ; and 
these statesmen, who could trace their generations back to 
the ancestral god, set to work to strip Athens of one advantage 
after another, offering her in their stead apples of the Dead 
Sea. 

So went on the contest, in which Athens found herself 
always on the losing side. Amphipolis was not given up to 
Anti-Athe- her. Intriguers were busy in bringing about an 
trigue^*B.c. alliance between Sparta and Argos, and a separate 
alliance was actually formed between Sparta and 
the Boiotians, n.c. 420. The restoration of the fortress of 
Panakton at the foot of Kithairon was one of the specifica- 
tions in the peace of Nikias. The Boiotians, resolved that no 
Athenian force should occupy the border stronghold, levelled 
its walls with the ground. But with wonderful effrontery 
the Spartans declared that the site of the destroyed fort of 
Panakton was a fitting equivalent for the surrender of Pylos, 
and that no harm whatever was meant by the private agree- 
ment of Sparta with the Boiotians. 

Envoys were sent from Sparta with full powers for the 
settlement of any differences on these or any other subjects. 
Diatnissai of But they were again foiled, and the man who did 
envoys^from this unworthy worj: this time was AUdbiades. 
Athens The ambassadors were dismissed with contempt ; 
but when the assembly met again Nikias insisted that im- 
portant interest! were not to be thus hastily and rashly 
thrown aside, and that if alliance with Sparta was to the 
interest of Athens, it was their duty, whatever they might 
think of the envoys, to send commissioners to Sparta to 
ascertain their real intentions. 

One of these commissioners, as we might expect, was 
Nikias himself. They were charged to demand the restora- 
Ineffectnai tion not of the site, but of the fort, of Panakton, and 
rescinding of the private alliance of the Spartans 
Sparta ^ith the Boiotians, unless the latter should accept 
the peace ; and finally, to warn them that an aUiance between 
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Athens and Argos would be ihe consequence of their refusal. 
Nikias found that his words made little impression. The 
answer was that, although they could not give up their com- 
pact with the Boiotians, they were ready to renew the oaths 
of their covenant with the Athenians. This, Nikias knew,, 
was a superfluous and useless ceremony ; and he returned 
home, well aware of the blame which would attach to him- 
self for the arrangement of a treaty thus steadily disregarded 
by one of the two contracting parties. So great was the 
irritation against him that Alkibiades found no difficulty in 
effecting a defensive alliance with Argos, Mantineia, and 
Elis. 

Sparta had, nevertheless, gained a solid advantage, and 
the battle of Mantineia (b.c. 418) restored to her aU her 
Battle of ancient weight in the affairs of the Peloponnesos. 
Mantineia, She still retained her hold on Ampliipolis, while 
she professed her inability to wrest it from the 
hands of those who held it. But Athens had no Brasidas to 
undertake the task of deliverance ; and the feebleness of her 
policy is shown by the course adopted (b.c. 417) towards the 
Makedonian Perdikkas. Their long experience of his lying 
and treachery had not convinced them of the folly of trusting 
to him for the furtherance of any scheme whatever, or of 
forming any plans with reference to his help. 

Yet it seems that Nikias and his adherents, who now saw 
that Ampliipolis, if it was to be recovered at all, must be re- 
Attempt to covered by force, urged an expedition for this pur- 
Am^hipoiis pose. The enterprise was, nevertheless, to be made 
of Perdik^^^ dependent on the co-operation of a chief whose only 
kas, B.C. 417 gift to Athens had, in the words of Aristophanes, 
been confined to shiploads of lies. Perdikkas, of course, 
failed to .keep his engagements, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. 

Nikias and Alkibiades now stood in the position of ant- 
agonists. Both in spirit were oligarchs ; but Alkibiades was 
as vehemently impetuous as Nikias was cautious ; and both 
found themselves confronted by the lampmaker Hyperboles. 
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The situation may have been such as to point to an applica- 
tion of the old remedy of ostracism (i. 68) ; but ostracism 
Antagonism was intended to banish only men whose preix)nd- 
andA^Mhia- hd Athens might involve a distinct danger 

468, B.C. 416 state, and Hyperboles assuredly was not 

such a man. In all the instances in which it had been thus 
far applied (i. 118, 179; ii. 21,44), it had been applied not 
merely with a fair show of reason, but on grounds decently if 
not fully satisfactory. Still, at all times it was an instrument 
which might be abused, and which, if applied when there 
was no need of it, would certainly be brought into discredit. 

From Thuc^nlides we learn only this fact, that Hyperboles 
was ostracised. By Plutarch we are told that the challenge 
Ostracism of Came from Nikias and his adherents to Alkibiades 
Hyperboles j^jjd his followers, but that before the time of 
voting came, these two parties had changed their plans and 
formed their combination to bring about the banishment of 
the lampmaker, who is said to have taken the place of Kleon. 
The combination was, of course, successful, and Hyperboloa 
went into exile at Samos. The historian adds that he was 
a pestilent man, exiled not on account of any fears of his 
political genius or influence, but simply because his rudeness 
and violence reflected disgrace upon the city. Thucydides 
was well aware that ostracisnj was never devised to be a 
punishment for such men, and in all likelihood he meant his 
statement to be taken as an expression of this conviction. 
The matter was regarded in the same light by the people ; 
and ostracism was never again resorted to against an Athenian 
citizen. 

Before another twelvemonth had passed, Athens had com, 
mitted herself to the great enterprise which was to insure 
Scheme for her preponderance throughout the whole Hellenic 
dftkm^to world, by the conquest of the great Dorian colonies 
Sicily Sicily. Tug mere thought of any such enter- 

prise marks a complete departuie from the statesmanship of 
Perikles. It substituted the prccess of gambling for that of 
a steady growth, and gave room for the play of the most 

II. P 
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sordid motives, and the most disingenuous and imderband 
policy. There was trickery on every side. By trickery 
Alkibiades had carried his point against the Spartan envoys ; 
by trickery the Athenian envoys were deluded into notions 
of boundless wealth possessed by the cities of Sicily. The 
sight of sixty talents of uncoined silver as a month’s pay in 
advance for a fleet of sixty vessels was for the Athenians a 
conclusive reason for sending, tmder the command of Nikias, 
Alkibiades, and Lamachos, an expedition charged \Wth main- 
taining the cause of Egesta against the men of Selinous, and 
with the general furtherance of Athenian interests in Sicily, 
B.c. 415. 

Before the assembly met to discuss the details of the 
expedition Nikias had done, we cannot doubt, all that he 
Efforts of could to knock the whole scheme on the head, 
^ua- h\h°e appointment to the command, we are expressly 

scheme, told, was made against his will ; and the state- 
B.c. 416 ment implies that he had made no secret of his 
opinion. He is represented as expressing his assurance that 
in the matter of their wealth and their power of bearing the 
costs of the war the Egestaians had simply lied. Born 
though he was to high station and vast riches, the life of 
Nikias was not particularly fortunate; but of all his mis- 
fortunes hone was greater than his strange inability to dis- 
cern the road which almost at any given time would have 
led him out of his dithculties. If, in his reply to the 
harangues of Alkibiades, Nikias merely repeated what he, 
had already said about the supposed resources of the 
Egestaians, it is even more astonishing that he should not 
insist on being sent himself to test the truth of their words 
than that he should allow himself to be appointed general 
against his will, to carry out a scheme based avowedly on 
reports which he knew, or vehemently suspected, to be false. 
It was also his misfortune that his habitual hesitation, 
caution, or timidity (whatever be the name which should be 
given to it) deprived his words of all force in cases where 
reserve or prudence became the highest wisdom. 
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The expedition to Sicily was not much more to his mind 
than the enterprise of I>emo8thenes at Pylos* In the former 
BU dislike pronounced sucoeBS to be difficult ; in the 

Of resolute latter he had asserted it to be impossible. Had he 
» chosen, when replying to the sarcasm of Kleon, 

to adopt the line which he took in opposition to Alkibiades 
in reference to the Sicilian expedition, he might himself have 
achieved, with the aid of Demosthenes, a victory far more 
brilliant than that of Demosthenes and Kleon in the island 
of Sphakteria. But Nikias opposed himself to resolute action 
under all circumstances ; and his words failed to carry due 
weight when, as in the pi'e^-ent instance, they were really 
bom out by facts. Most of all, it was his misfortune, if not 
his fault, that, he had never put before himself a definite 
policy founded on the real interests of his country, so far as 
these could be known to him, whether by his own experience 
or through that of previous generations. Of such an effort 
he was, perhaps, constitutionally incapable. It may, prob- 
ably, never have struck him that when he preferred nego. 
tiations with Sparta to a vigorous effort to cut short the 
career of Brasidas in Thrace, or rather prevent his entering 
upon it, and again when he threw cold water oil! Kleon’s 
vehement rhetoric and his ‘ mad promise ’ about Sphakteria* 
he was going in the teeth of the whole policy of Perikles. 

Had he been able to realise flie distinction, he might have 
told his ooimtiymen that, although in discouraging the enter- 
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prise oi Demosthenes he was recommending a 
course which would not have had the sanction of 
the greatest of Athenian statesmen, yet, in set- 


ting his face against any further interference in Sicilian 


affairs, he would have had his unqualified api)roval. But, 
with the death of Perikles, his very name seems almost to 


have passed away ; nor is anything in the history of the 
Peloponnesian war more astonishing than the rapidity with 
which one system of foreign policy seems to follow another 


without any apparent consciousness of change on the part of 
the people. 
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But, if ever an opportunity was needed by a weaker 
leader for stren^hening himself under the authority* of a 
Souniiness more distinguished name, we might have sup- 
posed that this need would be felt by Nikias at a 
Nikias ^ime when, above all others, his advice caughli 
both the form and the spirit of that of Perikles. When he 
inveighed against the folly of plunging into a distant war, he 
was only inforcing a warning which the Athenians had re- 
ceived from Perikles years before. Yet, although he puts 
forth his counsel as his own, his judgement loses nothing of 
its value. He was assuredly right in asserting that Athens 
owed no duties to barbarian inhabitants of a distant island, 
while she owed the strongest duties to her own citizens and 
to the members of the great confederacy 5 that the Spartans 
were only nominally at peace with her, and that her first 
disaster would be to them a welcome opportunity for giving 
vent to a wrath long pent-up ; that their example would be 
followed by other States which had repudiated the peace or 
contented themselves with a ten days’ truce periodicaUy re- 
newed; and that if Athens was bent on righting wrongs, 
her business was to redress her own. The Thraceward 
Chalkidians were still in revolt ; and until these were again 
brought imder obedience it was madness to divert fleets and 
armies to aid the Egestaians^ In short, there was absolutely 
no reason for going, and e^^^ry reason for refusing to go. 
The plea of the Egestaians that Syracuse was seeking to 
make herself mistress of all Sicily was one to which it was 
absurd to listen. The success of Syracuse in any such scheme 
would be to the interest of Athens, not to her injury. In 
their present state of isolation the several Dorian cities of 
that island might be tempted to take part with the Dorian 
states to wdiich they traced their origin ; but if Syracuse 
became an imperial power she would be less likely to risk 
her empire in a contest with a city whose strength was 
equal to her own. 

A far more serious danger, he asserted, threatened Athens 
from the selfish ambition of citizens who far outran their 
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fortunes in the extravagant luxury of their private lives, 
and in the splendour of the chariots and horses with which 
Warnings of Competed for the prizes in the great Hellenic 
gainst the sucli men urged on the expedition, 

l^rty of they had the twofold motive of wishing to increase 
Aikibiodes their own importance and making good the ruin^ 
ous costs of their lavish and iniquitous display, and on this 
account they were utterly unfitted to be trusted with any 
command in such an enterprise. Expressing frankly the 
dread with which he saw this knot of disaffected citizens 
grouped together in the assembly, he besought the elder men 
to discharge their duty to their country by putting an effec- 
tual check on their destnictive folly, and, lastly, intrcated the 
president (Prytanis) to put the whole question once more to 
th^*vote, under the full assurance that the irregularity of the 
step would at least be condoned. 

This speech of Nikias roused the fiercest indignation in 
Alkibiades, at whom the latter part was especially pointed. 
Nikias in misrepresentations and of down- 

sists ou a right falsehoods, was followed by addresses from 
meiirin^thr orators, and by renewed intreatio^frorn the 
sca’eofthe Egestaian envoys; and the effect of all was so 
enterprise that Nikias, feeling himself already prac- 

tically defeated, resorted to a device by which he hoped to 
disgust them with the enterprise. Assuming that the ex- 
pedition would be voted, he insisted that it must be made on 
a scale which shoiild insme success. In the way of help in 
Sicily itself not much was to be looked for ; and in the re- 
ported wealth of the Egestaians he put no faith whatever. 
Their enemies, the men of Selinous, he knew to he far 
richer ; and on their side were ranged seven important and 
wealthy cities, strong especially in their cavalry. Against 
such foes, mere fleets, with their ordinary crews, would be of 
little use, or none. They must carry with them hoplites, 
bowmen, and slingers, and must go amply provided with a 
convoy of grain-bearing vessels and with everything that 
could insure the well-being of an army imder all possible 
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accidents of war. These were for him no matters for doubt 
or controversy ; and, if any viewed them as such, he would 
resign to them a command which had been thrust upon him 
against his wilL 

This manoeuvre on the part of Nikias was followed by a 
result precisely opx)Osite to that which he had hoped for. 
His propo- from inducing the people to give up the enter- 

sals are ac- prise as one beyond their strength, he united all 
cepted parties by proposing a course which seemed to 
make failure impossible. The enthusiasm of those who were 
most eager for the expedition was increased tenfold, while 
the more sober-minded were led to think that what Athens 
undertook with a superfluity of resources she would assuredly 
be able to accomplish. When, then, one of the citizens 
started up and insisted that, instead of further prefk.ce, 
Nikias, without multiplying words, should say precisely 
what he wanted, the unfortunate general was caught in his 
own trap. Like one passing sentence of death not on him- 
self (for his personal bravery was never questioned, nor can 
he be charged with setting too high a value on his own life), 
but on tfee high-si)irited, though mistaken, men whom he 
feared that he should be leading to ruin, Nikias said that he 
must have at least a hundred triremes, and, if possible, more 
than five thousand hoplites, with light troops in proportion. 
Not only was his demand instantly complied with, but, with 
his colleagues, he received full powers over all arrangements 
for the expedition. 

The die was cast. The efforts of Nikias to chill the ardour 
of the people had secured to Alkibiades a victory more de- 
Proi>abie cided than any which he had hoped for, and staked 
of ^ilircoiST existence of the state on the issue of 

duct the enterprise. But in justice to Nikias it must 

be remembered that his dissuasions were not founded on 
mere anticipations of disaster. He went with no high hopes ; 
he was weighed down with some heavy misgivings ; but unques- 
tionably he had not made up his mind that the scheme must 
end in &ilure. We can scarcely doubt that, had he felt thus 
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assured, ne would have refused to serve as general, as he had 
declined to take charge of the reinforcements for Pylos. 
Nikias went to Sicily, because on a general view of the case 
he felt that he might hope to return home in triumph ; but 
•he condemned the whole scheme emphatically on the ground 
that in such an enterprise victory would be not much less a 
calamity than defeat. The latter might cripple Athens for 
years ; but success would extend her empire to an unmanage- 
able size, would involve her in a network of difficulties, and 
would lead to further schemes of aggression which would be 
avenged in her speedy downfall. 

The magnificent fleet prepared for this momentous enter- 
prise left the Peiraieua about midsummer. At Korkyra it 
Departure of was divided into three portions, one being in- 

fleet trusted to each of the three commanders. These 

from ^ ^ A . 

Peiraicus divisions followed at fixed intervals the three ships 
which had been sent to ascertain the intentions of the Italian 
and Sicilian cities. The bright ho]>es with which they started 
were damped almost at the outset. Vigoroiis preparations 
were being made everywhere to resist the invasion, and the 
pretended wealth of Egesta was a mere cheat. To Nikias 
this was no disappointment, and his mind was soon made up. 
He had been sent to bring to an end the quarrel between 
Egesta and Selinous, and tq see whether anything more 
might be done to i)romote the interests of Athens generally. 

He proposed to act according to the letter of these in- 
structions, and, having displayed the power of Athens before 

^ the cities on the coasts of Sicily, to return home 
Proposals of , ^ i , 

the three Unless any iresn events should open a way for 

generals further operations. For Alkibiades this counsel 
was intolerably timid and tame. His advice was that they 
should send envoys to all the Sikeliot cities in the hope of 
detaching them from Syracuse, and to the Sikel tribes in the 
hope of securing their alliance for Athens, and that this 
should be followed up by an attack on Selinous and Syracuse, 
if this step should then be found necessary. With a sharp- 
ness and precision equal to that of Nikias, Lamachos urged 
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the view of the mere general as distinguished from the states* 
man. Not a moment, in his opinion, was to be lost, while the 
impression made on the minds of the Sicilians by the sudden 
arrival of the Athenian fleet was still fresh. Either complete 
victory or an important success would follow an immediate' 
attack on Syracuse, while a decided advantage gained over 
the S3^racusans would be followed by a proportionate depres* 
sion of the adverse Sikeliotes, who would thus in their own 
interests be tempted to make their peace with Athens or even 
to become her active allies. 

Of these three plans that of Nikias was the best from 
the statesman’s point of view. From that of the general 
. , X. . the counsel of Lamachos was both bold and able ; 

Afloptioii nf A M 1 -1 /-I 

the p un of that 01 Alkibiades was unworthy either of the 
Aikibiades gQi qj. of fhe statesman. Looking to the politic£-l 

interests of Athens we can scarcely imagine a more prudent 
and business-like course than that recommended by Nikias; 
and the result would have been a return home, if not after 
brilliant success, yet without disgrace, and without that ex- 
asperation of feeling both in central, and Sporadic (i. 72 ) 
Hellas which would have followed the triumphant execution 
of the plaii of Lamachos. Unhappily the adhesion of the 
latter made it necessary to adopt the plan of Alkibiades. A 
brave and gifted military leader, Lamachos was a poor man, 
to whom neither birth nor culture gave an adventitious im- 
portance; and when he found himself in a minority he 
naturally felt, as a soldier, that it was better to run the chance 
of victory with Alkibiades than at once to abandon it with 
Nikias. 

But Alkibiades was soon summoned to stand his trial at 
Athens on the charges brought against him before he sailed 
Kecaii of Sicily ; and his departure left to Nikias arid 

A'kibiiides Lamacbos the joint command of the whole expedi- 
tion. If the latter still insisted on immediate and decisive 
operations against Syracuse, he probably hesitated to place 
himself in open antagonism witli a colleague whose influence 
with the army far exceeded his own. 
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As the summer ended, the bright hopes with which they 
left the Peiraieus still remained merely dreams for the 
Landing future. But to the Syracusans the indecision of 
Sans ar* ^^he Athenians and their ill-success in gaining allies 
•Syracuse {n Sicily changed the first feeling of awe and de- 
pression into one of contempt; and Syracusan horsemen, 
riding up to their lines, asked if they were come as new colo- 
nists. This insult suggested to Nikias a plan for efiiecting a 
landing near Syracuse without the risk of a battle. A man 
of Katan^, on whom he could depend, lured away to that 
town the whole cavalry and infantry of Syracuse, under the 
assurance that the Katanaians would aid them in destroying 
the Athenian fleet and army together. They reached Katane 
only to find a deserted camp, and, before they could return, 
*Tfikias had sailed round the island of Ortygia into the great 
harbour, and landed his troops at leisure on its western 
shore, near the inlet known as the Bay of Daskon. 

Hurrying back, the Syracusans offered the Aihenians 
battle. For that day it was decUned, On the next morning 
Indecisire Nikias drew up his men for the contest. The 
the Atiie- short address which he made to themjbefore the 
iiiaud engagement contains, if it may be accepted as his- 

torical, a humiliating confession of the evil effects produced 
by his own hesitating strategy^ and the Syracusans are now 
represented as needing a severe lesson from enemies whom 
they despise, while the Athenians are spurred on only by the 
sense, not of thieir own intrinsic superiority, but of the diffi- 
culties of their position, which courage alone would enable 
them to surmount. -His previous indecision had led the Syra- 
cusans to suppose that they might choose their own time for 
the attack ; but he had no sooner ended his speech than he 
ordered a rapid charge, and the hoplites were upon them almost 
before they could seize their arms. In spite of this surprise, the 
action was obstinate ; but the result seemed to the Athenians 
to justify them in erecting a trophy. They had so far suc- 
ceeded that the Olympieion, in which *a large treasure was 
stored, lay at their mercy ; but Nikias made no attempt to 
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take it. A thorough defeat might have led him to give up the 
enterprise, to the immense benefit of Athens. His slight 
success furnished him with a reason for spending th§ winter 
in comparative idleness, and for sending to Athens for troops 
and munitions of war, with which, if his foimer speeches are* 
to be taken as in any measure historical, it was disgraceful 
not to have been fully provided fi:om the first. 

Even now the prospect before them was singularly favour- 
able. Between the great harbour and the bay of Thapsos 

Prospects Ot ®^*y Ortygia, joined by a bridge 

the Athe- to the mainland, and the outer city on ^chradina 
nmns north, each with its own encircling walls. 

Between the two the little harbour afforded an unwalled 
landing-place ; and there was no reason why the Athenians 
should not at once draw their besieging lines far within the 
circuit of the wall which, during the winter now beginning, 
the Syracusans threw up from the shore of the Great Port 
to the eastern extremity of the ground afterwards occupied 
by the suburb of Tych^. But now, as before, the golden 
hours were wasted. The fleet sailed away to Katan^, and 
thence to^Messen^3, in the hope that that town would be 
betrayed to them. For thirteen days they lingered in vain 
hope before the place, and then withdrew to winter quarters 
at Naxos. , 

The most important incident of this winter was the 
attempt made to induce Kamarina to join the Athenian 
Efforts to alliance. The Athenian and Syracusan envoys 
auianco of Were introduced together to their assembly ; and, 
Kamarina qjj t,he part of the Athenians, Euphemos explained 
that they had come to Sicily to prevent the Dorians of that 
island from interfering actively on behalf of the Dorians of 
PeloponnesoB. ' His speech, as it is reported by Thucydides, 
can scarcely be read without a feeling that the portion of it 
which relates to the growth of the Athenian empire might 
be translated into language thoroughly harmonising with our 
own notions of national unity and freedom. The Athenian 
empire was a standing protest against the suicidal policy of 
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isolation on which Spaxta, for her own selfish purposes, found 
it convenient to act ; and the Athenians, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, felt that the Hellenic theory of autonomy 
tended first to keep up a dead level of insignificance, and 
then to leave the feeble units thus produced at the mercy of 
one great military state. Euphemos would have been 
speaking the truth if he had said that Athens had been 
striving to weld the Ionic tribes into a nation ; but the Greek 
language had no word to express the idea, nor could he have 
dared so far to woimd the strongest instincts of the Hellenic, 
and more especially of the Dorian, mind. He might have 
appealed farther to the history of Athens and of Sparta, and 
challenged the hearers to adduce instances, on the part of 
Athens, of that violent interference with the constitutions of 
^Riied cities which characterised the conduct of Sparta. 

But the fact still remained that the Athenians had no 
reason to fear aggression even from Syractise; and that 
Eesoiution therefore the motives alleged by Euphemos for 
of the their presence in Sicily were not those which had 

^ausT)”' really brought them. He could not confess that 

remain the expedition was from first to last^opposed to 
the princijdes which had guided the most illustrious 
Athenian statesmen, and he could not therefore remove the 
suspicions with which the Kamarinaians, in spite of their 
friendly leanings and their habitual distrust of the Syracusans, 
still regarded the undertaking. Both the envoys were there- 
fore dismissed with courtesy, and Kamarina remained pro- 
fessedly neutral, when the prompt action recommended bj^ 
Lamachos might have secured her hearty alliance for 
Athens. 

In fact, during this winter, the plan of action, so far as it 
deserves the name, was that of Nikias; and, throughout, it 
Mischievous incompetence as a general not less than 

inaction of his previous career had shown his incompetence 
l^ikias ^ statesman. Only in the matter of this ex- 

pedition had he sought to enforce on the people the policy of 
Perikles ; and it is hard to deny that this was an accidental 
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result of the timidity — not personal, but political*— which led 
him to set his face against all energetic enterprise. He had 
thrown cold water on the enthusiasm of his countrymen 
when Perikles w’ould have striven to kindle it into a strong 
flame ; and now, wdien Alkibiades proposed the Sicilian en- * 
terprise, he suddenly fell back on the far-sighted policy of 
tlmt illustrious man. This fact alone sliould have sufficed to 
show that for any work which he disapproved Nikias was 
the most useless of leaders, and might be the most mis- 


eliievous. 

The fate of Athens at this time was hard indeed. Her 
aggressive instincts led her to put faith in the most profligate 
uw of lawless of men ; the reverence which she paid 
Axhm-n to incorruptibility seduced her into the even more 
fatal error of trusting great things to a citizen whose only 
was his rcRjT'ectal.ality. She had still general.-, who woic fairly 
worthy of Iwing coinimrcnl witli Perikk^s and Phonnion. Of 
these she sent out one, Ltuaachos, in subordinate conimand 
with Nikias and Alkibiades; the other, Demosthenes, was 
despatched W 4 tb frcali troops and money, when Nikias hac 
used U) Utlje piirpose or to non© tin vast resources 
bad dechn'e^l to thii task. There can t 

Jiad these otiicers k>©n sent out at the , ^ 

bar. fallen in the ^uamer ; nay, the o 

isieily would m all likelih.HxI have been 
Nikiiuswai. frittering away uuie ions 

liwie«l with Sikel tribee. and '« 

'wWrBMwdtoTyrrheitiaii cities or to the 1 ^ 

H« vr$» »bto, it w true, ■ bnt it is «inite F'S- 

Inrieka. ir<ai. other wege tos by a rooto oner- 

fibl* ^ ' cement on the deterwiued 

hnd we look with luxurious 

wbieb imists on ui^ 

S^nre of Itsiei^ T fev oTtlie Thracewara 

, instead of gotofl 

i^wawbile AUabiadee, who, ws« 
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had made his escape at Thonrioi, was satiating his reyenge 
fof his alleged wrongs by deliberate and systematic treachery. 
Mission of It was at his suggestion that the Spartans occu- 
sidiy^B^c ^ pied Dekeleia, and at his suggestion that Gylippos 
*414 ’ was sent to take the command at Syracuse. This 
general was the son of Kleandridas, who had been condemned 
to death thirty years before as a sharer in the corruption of 
Pleistoanax. H'' had probably fled with his father to Thou- 
rioi, and his sojourn in Italy had given him a knowledge 
of the country which probably recommended him for this 
mission. The choice was justified by the event. 

While the enemies of Athens were thus stirred to more 
vigorous action in the Peloponnesos, the trireme despatched 
_ ^ ation Nikias for more troops and more money reached 
table- Athens. Both were granted without a word ex* 
B^poiai by Pressing the disapnointment which the Athenians 
tiib^Atho- must have '’‘>lt ; and + he otrengtu of the state was 
more dangerously committed to an expedition 
which it would ha\e been altogethei be ter if they had from 
the outset starved. UnhappPy for Athens, the hopes of Nikias 
were raised by the capture of the tableland of jfpipolai to 
the west of the city. From this tableland the inner and the 
outer city were seen stretched out on the level ground at the 
foot of the long and gentle slope which began from Euryelos. 
The occupation of this slope by the Athenians was to give 
them the command of all the ground as far as the Syracusan 
wall, the capture of which would enable them to blockade the 
outer and the inner city separately both by land and sea. Oft 
this tableland and this slope the Athenians obtained possession, 
at the moment when a picked force of six hundred Syracusan 
hoplites was setting out to execute the same task. The 
Athenians on the next day advanced to the Syracusan wall 
and offered battle, which the Syracusans declined. 

Their next step was to build a fort at Labdalon. This 
was followed by the erection of another work with a rapidity 
which astonished and alarmed their enemies. Hard by the 
spot known as the Sych6 the Athenian generals ordered the 
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construction of a fortified inclosure, wfiich might serve as 
a stronghold for the army and as a centre and starting- 
Athcnian point for the blockading walls which were to run 
Biege works thence eastward to Trogilos and westward to the 
great harbour. So marvellous was the speed with which 
this fortification was raised that the Syracusans advanced 
for the purpose of summarily arresting the work. But 
they were beaten by the Athenian horsemen, who had 
now been provided with Sicilian horses, and Nikias might 
profess to see in this victory the earnest of stiU greater re- 
sults to be achieved by a force the lack of which he had 
pleaded as his excuse for his long inaction. It is strange, how- 
ever, that we do not hear of any Athenian cavalry again until 
they are mentioned as undergoing a defeat in the engagement 
which preceded the final conflict in the great harbour. 

The Syracusans now erected a wall reaching to the cliffs 

of Epipolai and cutting the extended line of the Athenian 

Syraonsan wall; but Nikias was successful in destroying 

counter- this wall also. He now fortified the cliffs of 
works • * 

Epipolai; and the Athenians thus started, with 
an immense advantage, in their task of carrying their south- 
ward wall to the great harbour. But, while this work was 
going on, the Syracusans were busy preparing a fresh stock- 
ade, defended by a deep trench, from the new wall of the 
city across the low and marshy ground which stretched to 
the banks of the Anapos ; and, by the time that the walls on 
the cliffs were finished, the Athenians found themselves op- 
fposed by a fresh obstacle in their progress to the sea. 
Lamachos determined to make himself master of this coimter- 
work at once. The fleet was ordered to sail round from 
Thapsos into the great harbour, and an attack on the trench 
and stockade at daybreak was rewarded by the capture of 
almost the whole of it. The rest of it was not taken till 
fater on in the day* 

The real purpose of Lamachos was now accomplished. 
The Syracusans had not only been driven from their counter- 
work, but had been defeated in open battle. Their left wing 
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was in retreat for the river ; but a picked body of three hun- 
dred Athenian hoplites, hurrying in pursuit of them, now 
Death of brought about a great disaster. Attacked by a body 
Lamachos of Syracusan horse, they were thrown back on the 
Athenian right wing in such disorder as to disturb the ranks 
with which they were brought into contact. Lamachos saw 
the danger, and hurried to their aid from the left wing with 
the Argive allies and a small force of archers. In his haste 
he advanced with a few companions, and, crossing a trench, 
was for a moment separated from his followers. In an in- 
stant he was struck down and killed. 

Seeing the confusion thus caused among the enemy, those 
of the Syracusans who had fled into the city issued again from 
Entry of the walls, and a detachment was sent to take the 

(iUhenian great central fortification, from which the Athe- 

into the . n 1 T T rr,, , , 

grreat bar- niari Siege walls had started. They had hoped to 

find it empty, and they succeeded in taking the 
redoubt raised for the protection of the builders. But, when 
they advanced beyond it, they found themselves suddenly 
facing a wall of flame. Nikias was lying sick within the 
fort, and, on learning that the enemy was approyjhing, he 
ordered his attendants to set on fire all the woodwork within 
their reach. The assailants at once retreated ; the day had, 
indeed, turned against them, ^The Athenian army, startled 
by the outburst of flame, was hurrying uj) from the lower 
ground, and, at the same moment, the magnificent Athe* 
nian fleet was seen sweeping round into the great harbour 
which it was destined never to leave. 

Once more Nikias had everything in his favour. Some 
weeks were yet to pass before Gylippos could attempt to 
Eavoarabie enter Syracuse; and the one thing of vital mo- 
the Athe-^^ ment was that the city should be completely in- 
niana vested before any such attempt could be made. A 

single wall carried from the great harbour to the central fort, 
and thence to the sea at the northern extremity of Achradina, 
would have well sufficed for this purpose. But, instead of 
ordering this work to be done and urging it on with the ut- 
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most speed, Nikias wasted time in building the outward wall 
double from the first, while much of the ground, which should 
have been guarded by the eastward wall, was left open. 
Even the measure of success thus far achieved was enough to 
lull Nikias into a feeling of fatal security; and the tempta-' 
tion to abandon himself to an inactivity which a painftil in- 
ternal disease made doubly desirable was at this time for 
other reasons yet stronger. From the first a party in Syra- 
cuse had been at work to make him master of the city, and 
by these men he was now told that tlie utter dejection of the 
Syracusans foreboded their immediate surrender. The new 
prospect of this unconditional submission probably made 
him turn a deaf ear to the proposals which were actually 
made to him for a settlement of the quarrel. 

It was at this time that he received from Thourioi tidir^.i 
which should at least have made him more watchful. A 
Fai’tire of Spartan general, they said, was making his way 
WudertL Sicily more in the guise of a pirate or a 
entry of privateer than as the leader of a force which 

should command respect. The contempt implied 
cuse in the phrase soothed the vanity of Nikias, who 

showed his sense of his own superiority by failing to send, 
until it was too late, even a single ship to watch the move- 
ments of this enemy and to ^prevent his landing in Sicily. 
But even when Gylippos had landed at Khegion and was 
fairly on his march to Syiacuse, Nikias stiU remained as 
unconcerned within liis lines as though the approach of a 
general bringing with him the influence of the Spartan 
name were a thing wholly beneath his notice. He had only 
to block even now the roads by which he had himself seized 
Epipolai, and Gylippos must have fallen back to devise some 
other means for succouring Syracuse. 

The time demanded, indeed, all the energy and 
caution of which an Athenian army was capable. An as- 
sembly had already been summoned in Syracuse to discuss 
definitely the terms for a pacification, when they learnt 
that the aid of which they had de^aired was almost at their 
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doooTGu All thoughts of submission were at once cast to the 
winds^ and they made ready instead to march out with all 
Extreme their forces to bring Gylippos into the town, 
of^thr^*^ Nikias was doing all that he could to make his 
^yracugaus way smooth before him. The materials for the 
new wall to the north-east of the central fort were lying for 
the most part ready for the builders ; but the workmen were 
busy on the few furlongs which still remained unfinished at 
the end of the southern wall, where for the present there was 
no danger whatever, and Gylippos entered Syracuse almost 
as a conqueror. 

Nikias was at once made to feel that the parts of the 
actors had been changed. The Spartan general offered a 
Change tmoe for five da5’^8 if the Athenians would spend 
^jSrtuoed by the time in leaving not merely Syracuse, but 
Sicily. The terms were treated with silent con- 
intosyra- tempt; but the very fact of their being offered 
was not less significant than the refusal of Nikias 
to accept battle when Gylippos led the Syracusans into the 
open space before his lines. The next day was marked by 
the loss of the fort of Labdalon, which seemed to j|iave gone 
from the mind of Nikias because it was out of his sight, and 
by the seizure of an Athenian trireme in the harbour. Event 
followed event with wonderfql speed, and every incident 
tended to show that the whole work spent on the blockading 
walls would be merely labour lost. It now seemed to him 
plain that the contest must be decided in the great harbour, 
and Nikias resolved while there was yet time to fortify the 
promontory of Plemmyrion, which, with Ortygia, from which 
it is one mile distant, formed the entrance to the port* 

The place offered some decided advantages. Convoys 
could enter the harbour without risk, and the Athenian fleet 
Oocapation could intercept any vessels seeking entrance on 
Irion^i^the* enemy’s side ; but, as a set-off to these benefits, 
AtbeniauB it had no water, and the Syracusan horsemen 
harassed or destroyed the foraging parties, which were com* 
polled to seek supplies from long distances. On land Nikias 

XI. q 
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nnderwent fresh reverses. He fought a battle to hinder the 
prbgress of the Syracusan counter- work, which had all but 
reached his wall ; but his army was driven back to their 
lines, and in the night the point of intersection was passed. 
All hope of blockading Syracuse except by storming the* 
counter-wall thus finally faded away. But he still had it in 
his power to guard the entrances to the slopes of Epipolai, 
and thus to keep the ground open for the work which the 
new force to be presently summoned from Athens must 
inevitably have to do. Nikias again let the opportunity slip, 
while his idleness added to the colossal burden under which 
even the genius of Demosthenes broke down. 

Meanwhile Gylippos was traversing Sicily to obtain help 
for Syracuse, and a messenger was bearing to Athens a 
Letter of which Nikias proposed to give an exai#' 

Nikias to the report of all that had thus far befallen the fleet 
Atheiiians army. It is certainly a wonderful specimen 

of the ingenuity with which a religious man may deceive 
himself about the motives and consequences of his own 
actions. Strict truth would have constrained him to confess 
that the fi;st three months of his time in Sicily had been 
wasted; that the winter wliich followed had been thrown 
away in thinking about a work which, if begun at the first, 
woifld probably by that time ..have been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue ; that by hie inaction he had allowed the 
Syracusans to build a new city wall, thus rendering necessary 
an enormous extension of his besieging lines ; that he had 
wholly failed to turn to accoxmt the success achieved by 
Lamachos in the destruction of the second Syracusan 
counter-work ; that he bad not stirred hand or foot to prevent 
Gylippos from entering Syracuse with a formidable rein- 
forcement ; that he had got together the body of cavalry 
which he considered indispensable to the success of the siege, 
and that, except on the first occasion on which they were 
employed, this cavalry had done nothing at aU ; that he had 
allowed a Corinthian fleet to sail into Syracuse ; and that, 
when he had brought with him a fleet of unparalleled efficiency, 
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he had dispirited the crews partly with inactivity and partly 
by employing them on fruitless and trivial errands, and that 
the ships themselves, from being constantly in the water, 
were fast becoming unseaworthy. This last fact was most 
important. The ancient triremes were built mostly of un* 
seasoned timber, owing to the ease with which such timber 
might be bent into the desired shape. Hence it became 
necessary frequently to haul up the ships, which began to rot 
by constant immersion in the water. 

But, whatever allowances we may be disposed to make 
for a man in a position calling for the exercise of faculties of 
„ which he was debtitute, it is still plain that in the 

complaints only two passages m his letter in which he blames 
of Nikias anyone he blames not himself, but the men under 
iii;» command and the Athenians who had sent liim as their 
commander. He can complain of the difficulty of managing 
his seamen, forgetting the zeal with which they had carried 
on the work of the siege under the brave and soldier -like 
Lamachos. He can apologise for uttering unpleasant 
truths in the oars of a people who cannot endure to have 
their bright hopes crossed, and who impute to^ibheir ser- 
vants the blame of results brought about by circumstances 
beyond their control. The charge was in his case wholly 
inapplicable. It would have J>een well had the Athenians 
long since put him aside as a worthless general, and had 
they insisted long ago on some small performance in place 
of vague and delusive promises. To their misfortune they 
believed him when he extended the scale of the armament 
intended for Sicily ; to their utter discomfiture they believed 
him now, and took his letter as a picture not of things as 
Nikias saw them, but of things as they were in themselves. 
He told them in substance that at first they had been 
uniformly victorious, and that they had finished their 
besieging wails when Gylippos came with a Peloponnesian 
and Sicilian reinforcement ; but he never told them that 
coxnmon care would have rendered his entrance into Syracuse 
impossible. He told them that his first victory over Gylippos 

q2 
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bad beoQ followed by a defeat oaueed by the Syraensaa 
archers ; but he added not a word to explain the aib^aee of 
cavalry and bowmen on his own side. He told them of the 
Syracusan counter' walls which had crossed his own, forget- 
ting that he was thus contradicting his previous assertioir 
that his own wall had been hnished. He told them that not 
merely the splendid appearance but the usefulness of ^eir 
ships was wretchedly impaired, forgetting that, only through 
his own resistance to the counsels of Lamachos, they h^ 
failed to do and to finish their work long ago. He told Ihem 
that the change in their fortunes had been followed by dis- 
content and some insubordination among the troops, and 
desertion among the allies ; but he did not say whether to 
this or to what cause they were to ascribe the disappearance 
or inaction or carelessness of his cavalry. He told them th«f 
either the present army must be withdrawn, or another of 
equal strength sent to reinforce it, adding that he wished to 
be relieved from his command, for which he was now inca- 
pacitated by illness. He had always been incapacitated for 
it; but, although for his unconsciousness of this fact he 
should n(>t be too severely judged, yet it would be hard to 
count up the many benefits which, as he said, the Athenians 
had derived from his generalship. In their infatuation they 
thought that they would derive more still. 

Whether, when this ominous letter was read in the as- 
sembly, there were any who had the wisdom to see and the 
Reply of the denounce the monstrous misconduct of 

Athenian the expedition from the very first, the historian 

® has not told us. The resignation of Nikias was 
not received; but two of his officers, Menandros and Euthy- 
demos, were appointed his colleagues, until the new generals, 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, should arrive with reinforce- 
ments. 

While Athens was thus making ready more victims ffir 
the slaughter, Oylippos was urging the Syracusans boldly to 
attack tb& Athenians on the element which they regarded as 
their own« With his usual promptnessi be arraoged that 
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ihirty-five ships should issue from the harhour at the mo- 
ment when forty-five from the dock in the lesser harbour 
Attack on should double the islet of Ortygia, the one to attack 
nUn^fleet* by Athenian fleet in the harbour, the other to assail 

Gyiippos their naval station of Plermnyrion, and thus to 
cover the attack on the forts which was to be made simul- 
taneously by his own land forces. It was a fight to determine 
which side should command the entrance to the harbour ; and 
with common care the Athenians might have retained it, to 
the great discomfiture of their enemies. 

At first the day went against them, until the Syracusan 
fleet, becoming disordered from their own success, furnished 
Victory o£ opportunity for the employment of 

tbe Athfi- a tactic in which they were unrivalled. With the 
loss of three triremes they sunk eleven ships of 
the enemy; but a victory which might otherwise have at 
least insured the ultimate safety of the besiegers was ren- 
dered worthless by the loss of Plemmyrion. 

With an imprudence against wliich it was the business of 
Nikias to guard, the garrison of the three forts on the cape 
It Is neu. went down to witness the sea-fight from^^he shore, 
the^^iws of where they could do no good, leaving only a few 
Plemmyrion to keep watch at their post. On these Gylippos 
fell with overpowering force. « After a short and sharp con- 
flict the first fort was in his hands. With the other two forts 
he had even le^ diificulty ; but when these had been taken 
the fortune of the day had been clianged on the sea. It 
mattered little. The Athenian garrison escaped ; but Gylip- 
pos was master not only of the entrance to the harbour, but 
of the Athenian forts and of the vast quantities of com and 
money, some belonging to the military chest, some to private 
merchants, which had been placed there for safety. With 
these they lost three triremes which had been drawn up for 
repairs, and the sails and tackle of not less than forty ships. 
Worse than this, they saw two of their forts permanently 
occupied by their enemies, while the Syracusan fleet kept 
guard off Plemmyrion. Henoefoxth no convoy could reach 
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them without a fight, and they were made to feel on how 
slender a thread the very existence of the whole armament 
was hanging. 

Blow after blow now fell upon the besieging force. Their 

treasure-ships were intercepted by S5Tacusan cruisers off thd 

Multiplica- Italy. Timber prepared for ^upbuilding 

tionof was burnt by the Syracusans. Time, moneys 
disAstfOPB for v v ^ 

the Athe- and labour were spent to no purpose in the use- 

less effort to puU up or to saw off the stakes 
which the Syracusans had planted in the water in front of 
their old docks ; but while they were thus occupied, the 
Syracusans were maturing their larger schemes for the de* 
struction of the Athenian fleet before any reinforcements 
could reach them. It would have been better for Athens if 
this scheme had been successful, for the ruin of the navy^oif 
Nikias would have famished to Demosthenes a suflScient 
justification for taking off the army and forthwith returning 
home. 

Meanwhile that indefatigable general was approaching 
with his new force ; and the fortune of this force was in great 
Destractiont measure determined by a disaster which now befell 

some reinforcements of Syracusan allies. These 
Sikei tribes were marching across the territory of Sikel tribes, 
whose chiefs had been warned by Nikias to do what they 
could to cut short their journey. Had he taken this step 
when he heard that Gylippos was marching firom Himera, the 
issue of the siege might have been different. As it was, eight 
hundred of these aDies were slain by Sikels who lay in 
ambush for them, together with all the envoys but one } but 
this one, the representative of Corinth, led the remaining 
fifteen hundred to Syracuse, The delay thus caused served 
only to involve the second Athenian army in the ruin which 
might otherwise have been confined to the first. 

But it was not merely by additions to their numbers that 
the Syracusans were gaining strength. They were acquiring 
that power of making the best of circumstances which had 
marked the Athenians in their most vigorous days. They 
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knew that the Athenian trireme, made not to crush its 
enemy by sheer weight, but to sink it by dealing a fatal 
Starengthen- Wound in some weak part near the water-line, 
^acu^ needed ample sea-room, and in a confined space 
triremes was practically worthless ; and the Athenian fleet 
being cooped up at one end of the great harbour, they had 
no need to fear the manoeuvres which had rendered the very 
name of Phormion terrible. The bulk and awkwardness of 
the Syracusan ships might tell in their favour so long as the 
Athenians were debarred from using their peculiar tactics ; 
and they so armed the prows of their triremes and reduced 
their projection as to render them in fact fatal to the lighter 
ships which had won for Athens her command of the sea. 

The Syracusans counted therefore on certain victory if 
cm attack were made simultaneously both by sea and land. 
Defeat of They were mistaken. The operations of the first 
nian^fleet at indecisive. On the tliird day the 

Corinthian Ariston suggested that the Syracu- 
mostheaes sans should take their midday meal on shore, 
grearhi^ and then immediately renew the fight. The 

bour Athenians, seeing them land, though^ that their 

work for that day was done. Most of them were still fasting 
when the Syracusan fleet was seen again advancing in order of 
battle. The Athenian ships jvere manned in some confusion, 
but even thus neither side had any decisive advantage, until 
the Athenians, wearied out with hunger, determined to bring 
the matter to an issue, and advanced rapidly against th^ 
enemy. The result instantly verified the calculations of th# 
Syracusans. The slender prows of the Athenian triremes'* 
Were crushed by the heavily weighted bows of the enemy’s 
ships. Seven triremes were sunk; many more were dis- 
abled ; and the Syracusans were counting on the destruction 
of the whole fleet at the very moment when the armament 
of Demosthenes entered the great harbour (p. 195), 

The change for the better produced by his coming was 
but as a momentary flash of light breaking through storm- 
clouds. The terrible disaster on the slopes of Epipolai 
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(p. 196) eocLvinced Demosthenes of the imperious necessity 
for immediate retreat, and he urged this upon Nikias as an 
Nifcias op. iustant duty. The reply of Nikias betrays an im* 
^uest^oi becility, an infatuation, or a depravity which has 
Deiuo. seldom been equalled ; and we have to remember 
that it is given to us by a historian who reviews 
retreat his career with singular indulgence, and who 
cherished his memory with affectionate but melancholy 
veneration. He deprecated the carrying of an open vote for 
retreat, which might become known to the enemy ; and on 
a point like this he must have known that he had no opposi- 
tion to fear from Demosthenes. But it is scarcely possible 
that he could believe himself to be telling the truth when he 
spoke of the circumstances of the Syracusans as being even 
more desperate than their own. However much the Syra- 
cusans may have spent on tiiis struggle, he must have seen 
that while the strength of the Atlienians was daily becoming 
less, that of his enemies was enormously increasing. If the 
report of Thucydides may be trusted, the truth is that his 
resolution was taken on other considerations. The Athe- 
nians, he a|sertod, were a people under tlie dominion of loud- 
voiced and bullying demagogues ; and of the men who were 
now crying out under the hardships of the siege, the greater 
number would join eagerly in , charging tlieir generals with 
treachery or corruption if ever they should again take their 
seats in the Athenian assembly. He would never consent to 
a retreat until he received positive orders from Athens com- 
Jkanding his return ; death at the hands of the enemy would 
in every way be preferable. 

In plain English, Nikias was afraid to go home, and he 
was a coward where Demosthenes, in spite of his failure, was 
Grounds of Straightforward, and brave. Nay, more, 

his oppo- he was ungenerous as well as cowardly. He had 
rition right whatever to slander his soldiers, who had 

patiently submitted to his mischievous inaction and had 
done their duty admirably under Lamachos. Least of all 
was he justified in ascribing an exacting severity to a people 
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whose crying sin it had been to place tinbotinded confidence 
in himself on the ground solely of his strict respectability. 
Demosthenes, nevertheless, insisted that the siege should be 
given up, but that, if on this point they must wait for a dis* 
patch from Athens, they would be grossly disregarding their 
duty to their country if they failed to remove the fleet at. 
once to Katane or to Naxos, where it would be quite as much 
a check on the operations of the Syracusans, while they 
would be able to command supplies from all parts of Sicily. 
Above all, there was time yet to carry out the change. Soon 
it might be too late. 

Even to this wise counsel Nikias opposed a front so firm 
as to lead his colleague to think that he had some private 

. groimds for his resolution which time in the end 

Nikias oon- ® , 

ser#>s to re- would justify. He had none ; and when Gylippos 
returned to Syracuse with reinforcements, Nikias 
at once saw the absurdity of representing the resources of the 
Syracusans as failing, and only requested that the order for 
retreat should be privately circulated, not formally decreed 
in a council of war. This his colleagues would regard prob- 
ably as a matter of great indifference, well knowiiiQ that the 
secret decision or the open proclamation would soon be 
known to the Syracusan leaders. 

But although Nikias thus v^asted days and weeks of pre- 
cious time, the mischief done to Athens was not yet irreparable. 
Eclipse of In numbers her fleet was still superior to that of 
the moon the Syracusans ; and the Athenian army was still 
capable of holding its ground against an attacking force 
while they either embarked on board their ships or effected 
their retreat by land. The consent of Nikias had come to 
Demosthenes as a reprieve for which he had almost ceased 
to hope, and the preparations for departure were well ad- 
vanced when an eclipse of the moon (p. 90) filled Nikias 
with an agony of religious terror. 

The fears of the Athenians generally were probably not 
much less than his own. But we have no reason for thinking 
that they were bent on any one method of appeasing the divine 
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wrath of which the ecKpse was regarded as the sign ; and we 
cannot doubt that Demosthenes, had he been in the place of 
Nikias, would have devised some interpretation 
of the portent which would soothe the prejudices 
or superstitions of his countrymen without inter- 
fering with the plans necessary to insure their 
safety. But to the grovelling devotee one course only was 
open. The prophets must be consulted, and their decision 
obeyed. Unhappily his own prophet Stilbides had recently 
died ; and, according to Thucydides, the soothsayers, whose 
opinion was taken, declared that the Athenians must remain 
where they were until thrice nine days (a lunar month) should 
have passed away. Nikias accordingly insisted that during 
this period the question of retreat should not even be mooted. ^ 
Diodoros, indeed, says that the prophets required no imxe 
than the usual delay of three days ; and Plutarch also affirms 
that in insisting on a delay of twenty-seven days he went far 
beyond the demands of the soothsayers. If this be true, the 
folly of Nikias assumes a blacker character; but we may 
safely follow Thucydides, and acquit him of this monstrous 
and criminal extravagance. 

There were not wanting later interpreters who main- 
tained that Nikias was led astray by the blundering of his 
Interpreta Professional soothsayers, who put upon the portent 
tiun of sijrns the very reverse of its real meaning, inasmuch as, 
and portents persons wishing to fly from an enemy or to do 
anything in secret, an eclipse was of all signs the most en- 
couraging. But all history goes to show that even the most 
superstitious interpret according to their present temper and 
circumstances tokens which they hold to be supernatural. 
While the Athenians were in the first flush of hope after their 
arrival in Sicily, they were quite willing to ascribe to purely 
natural causes a thunderstorm which struck terror into the 
Syracusans ; and the records of every people afford instances 
of encouragement derived from signs which might seem to 
portend disaster. From the fall which cost him a tooth 
Hippias drew the conclusion that no other part of him would 
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receive burial on Attic soil (i. 56) ; an accident of much the 
same character was interpreted by William the Conqueror 
as a sure presage that he would become king of England. 
Nikias was now less hopeful than even Hippias, and his 
terrors were in proportion more abject. It was nothing less 
than the duty of an Athenian general to be ready with 
favourable interpretations of all signs to which the popular 
temper would allow favourable interpretations to be given. 

By this mad decision Nikias sealed the doom of the army 
and of the fleet ; and long before the seven-and-twenty days 
Infatuation ended, this once magnificent armament had 

of Nikias been utterly destroyed. Twice, if not thrice, he 
had deliberately thrown away opportunities which, if pro- 
perly used, might have led to victory ; and now, when men 
abler and more honourable than himself were anxious at this 
eleventh hour to snatch the victims from the sacrifice, this 
miserable man, if we may believe Plutarch, calmly put aside 
his duty as a general and sought refuge and comfort in the 
it)und of religious ceremonies which were to avert the anger 
of heaven and the consequences of his own misdoings. 

Through Syracuse the tidings flew like fir« that the 
Athenians had resolved to sail away, and that their resolu* 
Defeatof the changed by the eclipse. The former 

Athenians in decision was a virtual confession both of defeat 
the harbour helplessness ; the second gave the Syracusans 
ample time tr prepare the net for seizing the prey. When, 
at length, they were ready, seventy-six triremes issued from ; 
the city ; and, hastening to meet them with eighty-six ships, ^ 
the Athenians learnt that, even with superior numbers, their 
science and skill were of no avail under the circumstances in 
which Nikias had placed them. Forgetting for a while that 
he was not in the open sea, Eurymedon, with a division of 
eighteen ships, made an effort to outflank the enemy. The 
movement, isolating him from the rest of the fleet, brought 
him dangerously near to the shore, and the Syracusans, 
bearing down upon him, drove him back to the land. All 
his ships were taken, and Eurymedon himself was slain. 
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TTliile things were going thns on the sea, the S3Ta<niean6, 
nnder Gylippos, received on land a check from the Tyr* 
They attain rhenian allies of the Athenians, and the arrival of 
^ larger Athenian force compelled them to retreat 
with some little loss. The rules of Greek warfare * 
constrained the Athenians to treat this check as a victory ; 
but they probably felt that the setting up of their trophy 
was but as the last dash of the sinking sun, which gives a 
more dismal and ghastly hue to the pitch-black storm-clouds 
around him. They had hoped that the arrival of Demo- 
sthenes, with his seaworthy triremes and their healthy crews, 
would enable them to make good all their losses ; and they 
now knew that they had undergone a ruinous defeat on the 
element which they had long regarded as peculiarly their 
own. 

In the enthusiasm created by their victory, the Syra- 
cusans resolved that the whole Athenian armament should 
TheSyro- .destroyed like vermin in a snare. So clear 
th^oiithof helplessness of the Athenian deet, while 

the great it remained pent up in the petty basin which 
harbour Nikias had chosen for the great tragedy, that, 
without the least misgiving, they set to work to convert the 
basin into a lake. Triremes, trading-sliips, and vessels of all 
kinds were anchored lengiliwise across the whole mouth of 
the harbour, from Plemmyrion to Ortygia, and strongly lashed 
together with ropes and chains. This was all that Nikias 
had gained by fostering silly scruples for which the men to 
whom Athens owed her greatness would have felt an indnite 
contempt. The indignation with which Demosthenes had 
protested against any delay, after the failure of his great 
night attack, must have burned still more dercely when 
he saw the supreme result of the besotted folly of his col- 
league. Their very food was running short, for, before the 
eclipse, a message had been sent to KatanS to announce the 
immediate return of the deet, and to countermand all fresh 
supplies. 

But regret and censure were now alike vain. No longer 
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msisting on the supreme authority with which the Athenians 
had invested their generals, Nikias summoned a council of 
Abandon, war, in which all present admitted the stem neces- 

^ abandoning the whole length of their lines 

►Bpipoiai on Epipolai; of retaining just so much of their 
fortifications as would suffice for the shelter of their sick, 
and for the protection of their baggage, and of the stores, 
which were fast dwindling away; and, finally of staking 
everything on a gigantic effort to break the barrier which 
now lay between them and safety. If this effort should fail, 
the ships were to be burnt, and the army was to retreat by 
land. 


to make an 
attempt to 
force their 
way out of 
the harbour 


A hundred and ten triremes still remained, some scarcely 
seaworthy, others still strong and in good trim; and we 

Besolutlon hardly on Athenian generals who 

shrank at first from a sacrifice so costly. Yet it 
can scarcely be doubted that its postponement 
was an error in judgement, not on the part of 
Nikias (for he had no judgement to exercise), but 
on that of the firm and sagacious Demosthenes. Past ex- 
perience had taught them the bitter lesson that in gncounter- 
ing the sohd prows of the enemy’s ships in a cramped space 
they were setting themselves the task of felling a tree with a 
razor. The barrier which hertjmed them in could be broken, 
they fully knew, only at a tremendous loss, whereas their 
lines on Epipolai gave them free access to the country be- 
yond and the power of effecting a deliberate and orderly 
retreat. The loss of ships, a large proportion of which had 
now only a nominal value, was as nothing to the ruin of an 
army which could never be replaced. 

A few only of the seven-and-twenty days had passed 
when Nikias told his men that all had been done which could 
Address of insure success in the struggle which 

Kikios to zQust bring them to their doom if they failed in it. 
nions before Archers and javelin-men were to aid the hopHtes 
tbe battle decks, and grappling-irons were to fall on 

the enemy's prows, and to keep the ships locked in a fatal 
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embrace until the combatants on one side or the other should 
be swept into the sea. They were, indeed, charged with a task 
most distasteful to Athenian instincts ; but a hard necessity 
compelled them to make the fight as much as possible a 
land battle on the water. Nikias reminded the countrymen 
of Phormion, who had shattered fleets as large again as his 
own, that they still had many more ships than the Syracu- 
sans; he warned them that certain destruction awaited 
them if they allowed themselves to be put back on the shore 
lined with the forces of the enemy ; and he besought them to 
show that, in spite of bodily weakness and unparalleled mis- 
fortunes, Athenian skill could get the better of brute force, 
rendered more brutal by success. He sought to stir the 
enthusiasm of the allies by reminding them of the benefits 
which they had reaped from association with the imperial 
city, while to the Athenians he said plainly that they saw 
before them all the fleet and all the army of Athens. Her 
docks were empty, her treasury was exhausted, and, if they 
should faU, her powers of resistance were gone. 

A speech more disgraceful to himself and less likely to 
encourage^ his men has seldom been uttered by any leader ; 
nisooursg- for Nikias himself was the whole and sole cause 
of all the shameful facts which he was now corn- 
speech polled to urge as, reasons for a last desperate 
effort. It was his fault that Syracuse had not been taken a 
year ago ; it was his fault that everything went wrong after 
the death of Lamachos ; it was his fault that Gylippos had 
entered the beleaguered city ; it was his fault that they had 
not retreated when retreat was first urged by Demosthenes; 
and it was his fault, lastly, that they had not left the harbour 
before the barrier of ships had made departure almost impos- 
jsible. Yet this was the man who could beseech his soldiers 
to remember that on the issue of the coming fight depended 
the great name of Athens and the freedom which had made 
her illustrious. 

How far this speech, or the speech of Gylippos, as re- 
ported by Thucydides, . answered to the wor^ actually 
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spoken, we cannot say. It is natural that in the pages of 
the historian the exhortation of the Spartan leader should 
Address of ^ complete contrast with the humiliating con- 
’fessions of the Athenian general. But Gylippos 
eusans is further reproEonted as insisting on the more 
dreadful fate which the Athenians had designed for the 
Syracusans, a fate involving death or slavery for the men, the 
most shameful treatment for their wives and children, and the 
most ignominious stigma for their city. If he so spoke, he 
knew that he was lying. The conditions of ancient warfare 
were horrible indeed, and the Athenians were not especially 
tender in their treatment of the conquered; but they had 
come to Sicily to extend their maritime empire, and as the 
occupation of the island was not to be thought of, this object 
conjd be attained only by attachmg the Sicilian cities to the 
Athenian confederacy whether as free or as subject allies. In 
neither case could they afford to indulge in barbarities which 
might be practised on enemies whom there was no need to 
conciliate. 

The time for the last great experiment had come, and the 

men were all on board, when Nikias, in his agojy, deter- 

Last exhor- to make one more effort to rouse liis men, 

tations of not to greater courage, for this had never failed, 
to ^ 

the trier,. but to greater confidence. Passing in his ship in 
archs front of the triremes, he called up the trierarchs of 
each, and, addressing him not only by his own name, but that 
of his father and his tribe, he conjured each and all to think 
of things which must have been only too painfury present to 
their thoughts, of all their home affections, and of that free 
and unshackled life which Athens bestowed as the most 
precious of all gifts upon her children. It mattered not to 
him, he said, if he repeated himself or dwelt on topics which 
might be thought weak or stale. They were, in fact, neither 
weak nor stale; but it may be doubted whether he was 
acting judiciously in drawing to this extreme tension, at a 
time when steadiness of eye and hand was most of all needed, 
the nerves of a people so highly sensitive as the AthenianSf 
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At length the signal was given> and in a few minutes 
a combat ensued which is described by Thucydides with 
Euin of the vivid as to waken the suspicion that we 

Athenian are looking on a picture worked up from mate* 
rials coming from that great storehouse of myihi^ 
cal narrative which has certainly given shape and colour to. 
his record of the siege of Plataia (pp. 85, 86). With marvel- 
lous •animation he brings before us the Athenian army 
advancing to the water’s edge and there surveying with alter- 
nations of passionate hope and fear the fortunes of a fight on 
which the lives of all depended. Certainly we can well 
imagine that neither at Artemision, Salamis, nor MykaI5 
was seen a sight so fearful as this combat in the quiet waters 
of the Syracusan bay under the deep blue Sicilian heaven. 
Unshrouded by the dark pall which falls over modem battfes, 
Athenians and Syracusans might severally be seen, here 
vanquished, there victorious. So long as the two sides 
seemed nearly equal only the usual sounds of combat were 
audible ; but the defeat or destruction of a ship called fosth 
from the Athenians, we are told, the loud wail which ex- 
presses the grief of southern peoples. Thus in their camp 
might be seen some who, in the intensity of feverish 
suspense, were keeping time with their bodies to the sway- 
ings of the battle ; others wl^ were abandoning themselves 
to a paroxysm of agony on witnessing some disaster ; others 
carried away by an unreasonable hope on seeing their own 
men driving back the enemy. At last brute force prevailed. 
The chains wliich barred the outlet were too strong to be 
broken, and the weight of the Syracusan charge became^ in 
the excitement of the moment, irresistible. The whole 
Athenian fleet was driven ashore, and the crews of the shat- 
tered ships were landed amidst the piercing shrieks and 
bitter weeping of the troops, who hurried down to give such 
help aa they could. 

The sun sank on a scene of absolute despair in the 
Athenian encampment, and of fierce and boundless exulta^ 
tion within the Syracusan walls. The first care of the Greek 
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after a sea-fight was to recover, if he could, the wrecks of 
his ships, and to demand permission under truce for the 
Kikias stUi hurial of the dead. The supreme misery of the 
opposes the* hour left no heart for any task except that of pre- 
^ilscoi- paring for instant flight. Demosthenes, indeed, 
wished to make one more effort to break the 
flight barrier at the mouth of the harbour. Of the hun- 
dred and ten ships which had that day been engaged, about 
sixty were still fit for use ; of the Syracusan fleet of seventy- 
six ships, more than six-and-twenty had been disabled. The 
advantage of mxmbers, therefore, still lay witli the Athe- 
nians ; but the men wou^J not stir, and we ('an scarcely 
deny that they were right. Every hour left tiieiu weaker 
for lack of food ; every hour added to the strength of the 
en^my; while the conditions of the struggle would remain 
unchanged, except in so far as they were chfuigod for the 
worse. Nikias had assented to tlie plea of Dcnnosthenes ; 
but when the retreat by land was finally resolved on he was 
still unwilling to move at once. Had they moved the 
whole of this still mighty annamc^nt would have been saved. 

But Nikias was to be their evil genius to tlu) ^d. The 
disasters of the expedition had been caused \\ ] jolly by his 
Stratagem of owii indecision, and this indecision seems to have 
toTieiay^tiie** ^ Small mgasure fostered by the absurd 
retreat negotiations which he kept up with a contemp- 
tible minority in Syracuse, and which fatally fed his sense of 
his own sagacity and importance. The false report of some 
Kyracusan horsemen, who professed to be seut by this Athe- 
nian party within the city, now led to a resolution which 
sealed the doom of the army, as that of the fleet had been 
sealed by the occurrence of the eclipse. Thes<? horsemen 
told them that the roads were alread.v blockod and guarded, 
and that a careful and deliberat(3 roircat on the follow- 
ing day would be better than a hasty (l(.p(uiure during the 
night. The statement represented, noi. tluj fact, but only the 
wishes of Hermokrates, who, having in vain tried to rouse 
the Syracusans to instant action, devised thie^ plf||| for 
n. P 
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keeping the Athenians within their lines ttntil the net Was 
ready. 

The tidings, wo are told, were implicitly believed, and we 
are led to infer that Demosthenes was as thoroughly tricked 
Blocking of Nikias ; but the language of the historian is* 

^ lid Tosses concise to warrant our assertion of the fact- 

by th^syra- Either the inference is unwarranted or the judge- 
cuaaiis ment of that able leader was at last overclouded 
and weakened by the long series of his misfortunes. It is 
far more likely that Nikias caught eagerly at any excuse 
which seemed to justify inaction, and Demosthenes may 
have yielded after a short and less vigorous resistance. 
Having' remained over the first night, Nikias, and perhaps 
his colleagues also, thought it best to remain another day, 
and make preparations for a more orderly retreat. But hng 
before the day was done the roads, the fords, and the hill 
passes were broken up by the Syracusans, or carefully occu- 
pied and guarded. 

With the morning of the second day after the battle, the 

retreat, which was to end in jmin, began with unspeakable 

Abandon- ^ Eorty thousand men were to make their 

ment of the weary and desolate iourney, they scarcely knew 
sick in the 

Athenian whither, With a vague notion of reachmg the 
camp country of some friendly Sikel tribes. Not until 
now had the history of Hellenic states exhibited such an 
appalling contrast of overwhelming misery with the lavish 
splendour and high- wrought hope which had marked their 
departure from the Peiraieus. Their misery, great as it must 
in any case have been, was increased by the stem necessity 
of leaving their sick behind them, and of leaving them, not, 
as in the less savage warfare of our own times, with confi- 
dence that they would be treated with something like mercy 
and humanity, but to the certainty of slavery, tortures, or 
death. 

In this desperate crisis Nikias did his best to cheer and 
encourage the men whom his own egregious and obstinate 
carelessness had brought into their present imparalleled 
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difSeultieeu If the substancfe of hie exhortations be rightly 
given (and in this instance we can have little doubt that it 
Attempts 04 is)? hie words were singularly characteristic of tlie 

them, indeed, that such precau^ 
lEiie troops tions as were within the power of the generals 
for shortening the retreat and insuring the safety of the 
men had been already taken, and that messages had been 
sent to summon the Sikel tribes to their aid. But his words 
were chiefly a comment on the homely saying that the lane 
must be long which has no turning. If, when they set 
out on this ill-starred enterprise, they had incurred the 
wrath of any of the gods, they had surely been amply 
punished, and they might, therefore, now reasonably hope 
for gentler treatment at the hands of the offended deity. In 
any case, the evils which they might still have to suffer 
must, in some degree, be lightened by the consciousness that 
they were shared alike by all. Suffering from a painful 
malady, accustomed during his life to the graceful ease of a 
high-born and wealthy Athenian, and, more than this, 
scrupulously exact in his religious worship, and blameless 
in his private conduct, he had now to bear up Under the 
same trials and privations with themselves. This is not the 
language of a man who dreads the physical dangers of w^ar ; 
but it is the language of one •who, even in the direst ex- 
tremity, cannot be brought to see and to mourn over the 
fact that the misery which he is striving to alleviate is the ' 
result of his own folly in wasting a series of golden opportu- 
nities. 

In the order of march the division of Nikias led the way. 
At the end of five days, having had to gain every inch of 
oiiange in their way by sheer hard fighting, they found that 
tion^ort^e accomplished a distance which, if un* 

retreat hindered, they could have traversed easily in two 
hours, and this fact convinced the generals that the idea of 
attempting any further advance towards Katane must be 
given up. The plan now was to make for the Helorine road, 
leading to the southern coast of Sicily. In the dead of 

n 2 
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night, tinder ©over of many fires which they had kindled to 
put the enemy off his guard, they set forth on their souths 
ward march. It was safely accomplished, in spite of a panic 
which separated the division of Nikias from that of Demo- 
sthenes. The two leaders had taken counsel together for the 
last time. In a few hours the troops of Demosthenes were 
compelled to surrender (p. 198). 

Nikias, five miles further to the south, knowing nothing 
of the catastrophe which had befallen his colleague, had 
crossed the Erineos and encamped bis men on 
some sharply rising ground. The incessant toil of 
a whole week had left this great army still within 
two or three hours’ distance from Syracuse. Early 
on the following day Syracusan messengers in- 
formed him of the surrender of Demosthenes with his wh ole 
division, and summoned him to follow the example of his 
colleague. Incredulous at first, Nikias was convinced when 
the horsemen whom he received permiBsian to send under 
truce came back and confirmed the wretched tidings. He 
lost no time in proposing to Gylippoa tliat in exchange for 
the men mnder his command Athens should pay to the Syra- 
cusans the whole cost of the war, hostages being given at the 
rat© of one man for each talent until the whole sum should 
be paid off. Terms more advantageous to Syracuse could not 
well have been obtained ; but they were now filled with the 
-delight of the sAvage in trampling a fallen enemy under foot, 
and the proposals qf Nikias were rejected. 

In the dead of the following night the Athenians took up 
their arms* hoping that they might be able to cross the next 
The cftta. Stream before their flight was discovered ; but the 
of which instantly rose from the Syracusan 

the A^- ° camp showed the vanity of this hope, and with a 
aaros feeling of blank dismay they waited for the dawn. 
In the morning the miserable scenes of the preceding days 
were repeated for the last time. Not far in front ran the 
stream of the A^sinaros. Fainting witii exhaustion, the 
Athenians dragged themselves on in the hope, partly of 


Rejection of 
the pro- 
posals of 
Nikias by 
the Syra- 
cusans 
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quenching an unbearable thirst, and partly of obtaining on 
the other side of the river some respite from tortures fast 
exceeding the powers of human endurance. The sight of the 
sparkling and transparent stream banished all discipline and 
•caution* Instead of turning round to the enemy, and so 
covering the passage of those who had to cross first, each 
man sought only to plunge into the w’ater himself and gain 
the other side. In an instant all was confusion. The 
Peloponnesians furiously drove the masses before them upon 
the crowds struggling in the water, while the Syracusans, 
from a safe distance on the heights commanding the river, 
overwhelmed them with Ltorms of missiles. 

To put an end to slaughter w^hich had now hecome mere 
butchery, Nikias surrendered himself to OyIi])i>os personally, 
Sttfrenlor of ^ hope that the Spartan might remember the 
Nikias to many benefits which in times past Sparta had 

tppofi received from him. He submitted himself, he 

said, to the pleasure, not of the Symcusans, but of the 
Spartans, and requested only that the massacre of his men 
should cease. The order was accordingly given to take the 
rest alive ; but the number of prisoners finally g#t together 
was not great. I5y far the larger nuinlx*r were stolen and 
hidden away by private men, and the state was at oncx? de* 
frauded of W’ealth which an ac-«e]jtance of the offers of Nikias 
would have insured to it. Of the prisoners thus surre])li- 
tioudy conve; ed away not a few made their escape, 6K»in«f 
almost immediately, others after having spent some time in 
slavery. 

. But this slight alleviation scarcely affects the completeness 
of the catastrophe. Forty thousand men had left the Atluv 
Extent of idan lines on the great harbour; a week later 
thousand marched as prisoners into Syra- 
aud losses cus6. If we assume that twdce this number were 
stolen away into private slavery, nearly half of this great 
multitude i^d in seven days perished after the most intense 
and exquisite suffering alike of body and mind. What be- 
came of the sick and wounded who were left in the camp 
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we are not told ; but we can scarcely doubt that sD were 
murdered, and mui’der was mercy in comparison with the 
treatment o4 the seven thousand prisoners who were penned 
like cattle in the stone quarries of Epipolai. 

Tiic Atbeniem generals were spared the sight of these'' 
prolonged and exciniciating tortures. The Syracusans were 
Dcatii t)i determined on the instant death, not of Demo- 
Kikias sthenes only, whose life they were pledged to spare, 
but of Nikias. The friends of the latter were now become 
liis fiercest enemies. They were afraid that tortures might 
compel him to betray their intercourse with him, and they 
were eager to bury their secret in his grave- The Corinthians 
too, it is said, were sorely troubled by the fear that his great 
wealth might regain him his freedom, and that his fireedom 
would be used to involve them again in a struggle like that 
which had now reached its close. Their fear was absurdly 
thrown away. Had they voted him a golden crown with a 
public maintenance for life in their Prytaneion, as the de- 
stroyer of Athens and the benefactor and saviour of Syracuse 
and Sicdy, their decree would have been not too severe a 
satire on lais political and military career. 

Of this career the history of this memorable expedition 
furnishes a picture for which no furiber touches can be 
Tiie jTirif?c- needed. There is ►something oi‘ ahstudity, per- 
presumption, in q)eakmg of retributive 
on Nikias sufferings ; and any feeling of satisfaction in the 
fact that this miserable man ended his days in protracted 
agony is closely akin to the horrible malignity of those who 
rejoiced in inflicting it. But, contemptible and wrong though 
such a feeling woifld be, we shall not easily repress a feeling 
of natural indignation when we find the historian, who has 
so truthfully recorded the fatal blunders of Nikias, noticing 
the death of Demosthenes without a word of comment (p* 199i), 
but adding that Nikias least of all deserved his fate, because 
he was such an excellent and religioias man. The political 
judgements of Thucydides swre unfortunately not always to 
be trusted* Least of all are they to be trusted in the cases 
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of Nikias and of Kleon ; but it is well that his truthfulness 
has in each case preserved to us the facts which show how 
fax or why his censures and his praises are undeserved. 

The military history of this expedition has a painful anti 
terrible interest of its own. But the Athenians who were 
Conduct of death or slavery in Sicily were not mere 

the Athe- professional soldiers ; and the horrors of the cata- 

iiittns sorv* 

iiiK under Strophe are heightened by the intense political 
Nikias emotions with which they undertook to fight the 

battles of their country. Never had they behaved more 
gallantly, never had they undergone privations so cheerfully, 
never had they nerved tliemselves so zealously to renewed 
efforts after frightful disasters, as in this fatal expedition. 
Had they left Peiraieus under the command of Lamachos 
and Demosthenes, they would have returned home in 
triumph a year before the time when they were brought to 
utter ruin by the folly and obstinacy of one man. 

Wlien the ruin wrought by Nikias was complete, tlie 
Athenians seem to have awakened from their dream ; and 
Subsequent name was omitted from the pillar which corn* 
judgenient^ memorated the other generals who JbII in this 
niaiis on expedition. Yet his name is one of the most 
Nikias memorable in the history of Athens. With him 
the Athens of Ephialtes and P^rildes passes completely away ; 
and, in place of genuine pohtical growth, we have hence- 
forth the arbitrary and capricious tyranny of oligarchical 
factions. 
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HERMOKRATES 


The first great step in the downfall of Athens must be 
ascribed to the well-meaning but hopelessly incompetent 
Poaition of Nikias ; and it was brought about by the failure 
kratea^in expedition of which he disapproved, and in 

Syracuse which he commanded sorely against his will. Bnt 
even with the dilatory feebleness of Nikias, this expedition 
would in all likelihood have been successful, if S 5 rracuse had 
lacked the guiding hand of Hermokrates. 

As a general, Hermokrates was not particularly sucf- 
cessful, either in Sicily or elsewhere. But as a statesman his 
countrymt^i fully appreciated his value ; and from first to 
last he showed a remarkable soundness of judgement, and 
Poiigressof remarkable in the adaptation of 

(Jeia, means to ends. Of his early life we know abso- 

B.c. 424 lutely nothing ; but his alleged claim of descent 

from the god Hermes may be taken at the least as an indi- 
i cation that he came of an illustrious lineage. That he soon 
, acquired a preponderating influence amongst his fellow-citi- 
zens is shown by the part which he played in the Congress at 
Gela, in the year which witnessed the masterly campaign of 
Brasidas in Tlirace (p. 166 et seq.) and the disastrous defeat 
of the Athenians at Delion (p. 193). 

The success of Demosthenes at Sphakteria seems to have 
convinced him that the Sicilian cities would sooner or later 
Objects of called upon to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the congress Athens, and to join her confederation ; and with 
a true instinct he saw that, if Athens was to be resisted 
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effectually, the Sicilian Greeks must consent to give up their 
senseless and incessant quarrelling. This necessity of making 
common cause against Athens was first felt by the citizens 
of Kamarina and Gela, and was first expressed probably by 
the men of the weaker city. The truce between these two 
cities was followed by a Congress at Gela, in which, before 
the envoys of the Sikeliots (or Sicilian Greeks) generally, Her- 
mokrates stood forward for the first time as the uncompro- 
mising antagonist of Athens, 

Aiming at the establishment of a single confederacy of 
all the Sicilian Greeks, he passed lightly over the aggressive 
Address of ambitious temper which had characterised 

Hermokratea their more powerful cities, and made the least of 
the centrifugal impulse which tended to sever Dorians from 
Icmians into opposing bodies. For the present it was to his 
interest to urge tliat such distinctions, never profitable or 
even reasonable, were now especially pernicious, when a 
struggle was in all likelihood impending with a power which 
rteyer hesitated to enslave a people because they might 
chance to be lonians. For such considerations the Athe- 
nians, he said, cared nothing. The independen#e of their 
allies was radically inconsistent with their theory of empire, 
and if the Sikeliot lonians wished to avoid slavery, they 
could do so only by laying aside their private differences 
with the Sikeliot Dorians, and by submitting all disputes to 
arbitration. 

That the Syracusans were animated by this just and for- 
giving disposition he was, of course, compelled to maintain. 
jMsrepreaen- Facts were, indeed, somewhat against him ; but 
vo^ved/nhis drawing still nearer to the borders of 

arguments fiction when he represented the readiness of the 
Athenians to aid the Chalkidian cities as out of all propor- 
tion to the entreaties made to them for help. His argument 
would have lost all force had he reminded his hearers tliat 
the beginning of the great struggle betw^een Athens and 
Sparta was seized by the Sikeliot Dorians as a convenient 
time for making an attack upon their Ionian neighboui's, 
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and that it was only the consciousness of a danger menacing 
Dorians and lonians alike, which had induced the natural 
rulers in Hellas to make common cause with those who 

^ In 

should rightfully be their subjects. 

If Hermokrates spoke as Thucydides represents him to 
have spoken (and there is no reason for questioning the sub* 
Mis<5oncep correctness of his report), this would 

tiontjasto have been the truer commentary on the recent 
of history of the island ; and although Hermokrates 

Athenian may have been more truthful than Brasidas, we 
confederacy that a Dorian could not understand, 

and therefore could not describe fairly, the real relations of 
Athens with her allies, or take the measure in which the 
objects of her confederacy interfered with the independent 
action of its members. 

The decision sought for by Hermokrates was attained, 
and it was agreed that a general peace should be made be- 

, tween the several cities, which should retain each 
General . . i . 

peace in its present possessions. The Athenian commaA- 

Sicily were at once informed of the treaty, to which, 

it was adfied, they might, if they pleased, become a party. 

For the time being they had scarcely an option ; and the 

Athenian fleet was accordingly withdrawn. 

The pacification brought about by the efforts of Hermo- 
krates was short-lived. It was, indeed, not likely to last 
Negotiations logger than the general fear of Athenian ambi- 
Kgesta and disasters of the Boiotian campaign, 

Athens, B.a crowned by the catastrophe of Delion, speedily dis- 
pelled this fear. But in spite of all the fair 
words of the Syracusan envoy, some at least of the weaker 
towns could not rid themselves of the suspicion that in the 
city which Hermokrates represented they had a neighbour 
more dangerous than Athens, It was this distrust and fear 
of Syracuse which turned the eyes of the Egestaians, among 
many others, towards Athens; but the men of Egesta 
occupied a peculiar position, in so far as they appealed, not 
so much to the compassion of the Athenians, as to their 
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sense of expediency. They asserted that, though they were 
well aware of their inability to stand by themselves, their 
power, U combined with that of Athens, was not to be de- 
spised; and they pledged themselves, not merely to bring 
their own men into the field, but to take on themselves the 
whole cost of the war. 

This fatal bait caught the Athenians, who committed 
themselves to the enterprise thus suggested. The prepara- 
tions for the expedition were on so huge a scale 
announces that secrecy or mystification in reference to it 
proaXofthe l>®came impossible. Tidings of the storm which 
arinamXt coming upon them reached Syracuse as well 

ii.c. 416 ’ as Sparta ; but in the former city they were re- 
ceived with a stubborr: incredulity against which Hermo* 
hrates in vain raised his voice. Ten years before, at the 
Synod of Gela, .he had striven earnestly to form a con- 
federacy of all the Sicilian Greeks, whether Dorians or 
lonians, as a check on the boundless aggressiveness of Athens* 
Now he came forward in the public assembly at Syracuse to 
teU his countrymen that the danger which he had feared was 
no longer distant. The Athenians, having tallen up the 
absurd quarrel of the Egestaians, were already on their way 
upon the errand of conquest. There was little time for 
deliberation ; but if there was need of energetic action, there 
was no cause for fear. The very magnitude of the arma- 
ment brought against them would constrain all tlie SikeliotS 
to make common cause with Syracuse, with the result to the' 
invaders of either defeat or ruin. All history taught the* 
same lesson. Schemes for distant conquest were rarely 
successful ; itnd the brightest page in Athenian annals 
was the humiliation of Xerxes with forces vastly larger 
than any which Athens could bring against Sicily. No- 
thing more, then, was needed than timely caution. The 
S3rracu6aQS must not only be ready for the struggle them • 
selves ; they must rouse all the Hellenes of Sicily and Italy 
to common action in a time of common jeopardy. They 
must ask the aid even of Carthage, and must further insist 
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on the invasion of Attica by the armies of Sparta and Cor* 
inth« 

The position of Hermokrates as an oligarchical leader 
could scarcely fail to impart a political complexion to his 
Counter ar on the character of the Syracusan people ; 

guments of at least, it might be turned to a political account 
Athenagoras speakers belonging to a different school. The 
arguments urged by Nikias (p. 210 et seq,) against any expedi- 
tion to Sicily were so strong and so obvious, that we need 
feel no surprise if they suggested themselves to some among 
the citizens of Syracuse. These arguments Thucydides puts 
into the mouth of one Athenagoras, a name which suggests 
a comparison with that of Mnesiphilos (i. 161). Mnesiphilos 
exists only to remind his friend of his duty; Athenagoras 
exists only to speak for Athens, and the gist of his speech is 
to rex^resent the Athenians as congratulating themselves 
on having escaped invasion by the Syracusiins, rather than 
as themselves contemxdating an invasion of Sicily. 

Thucydides 8X)eaks of an angry debate as cut short 
the authority of the generals. But the main point to be 
Rcadiiiefia of ‘^^ted is that Hermokrates, the oligarchic leader, 
kratTs toask Sx)artans (p. 87), no hesitation in 

for bar- invoking the aid of barbarians against Greeks, 
banaii aid The. only determined resistance to Persian aggres- 

sion comes from the democratic statesmen of Athens ; and 
ho sooner has Corinth stirred up the strife between the 
two leading states of Greece, tlian Sx>arta seeks to bring upon 
clonian Hellas the arms of the Persian king. In the same 
spirit Hermolirates at Syracuse urges his countrymen to seek 
the alliance of an African city which was, and which remained, 
their natural enemy. So far as the theory of city autonomy, 
universally apcex)ted by the Greeks, rendered it possible for 
her to do so, Athens, by her maritime power, welded her sub- 
jects into a nation. Sparta undid her work, and the result 
was that both fell prostrate, first before the Makedonian, and 
then bejfore the centralising power of Borne. 

As to the matter immediately in hand, Hermokrates was 
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right* The Athenians intended to* come, and they came* 
Of the conduct of Hermokrates in the earliest stage of the 
Hermo- Struggle we have not much information ; but we 
military**^ know enough to justify the opinion that it was 
leader as prompt and statesmanlike as that of Nikias 
was feeble and silly. He W'as clearly one of the coimnanders 
in the battle which Nikias failed to turn to good account, 
soon after the landing of the Athenians on the shore of the 
inlet of Daskon (p. 217). This Syracusan reverse he described 
as nothing more than an insignificant check, undergone at 
the hands of the most experienced troops in Hellas. But he 
insisted that, although l)etter discipline for the future would 
soon make up for past want of skill, tliey were suffering 
from another evil, wit h v. iiich they must deal at once. The 
large number of fifteen Btrategoi or generals would do *more 
harm than good ; three would amply suffice, if invested with 
adequate powers. His advice was taken, and he was himself 
appointed one of the three. 

• With great energy tlie new generals set about the works 

needed to foil the operations of the besiegers. But to 

„ counteract still more the feehle effort# of Nikias, 

Hermo- , . , 

kratesat the Syracusans sent to ham anna envoys, who 

Kamariua intrnduced to the assembly along with the 

representatives of Athens, Qn the part of the Syracusans, 
Hermokrates asked for their active co-operation on the 
ground of the restless and aggressive temper and habits olF 
the Athenians. Their plea of aiding the Egestaians was a* 
mere pretence ; and the fall of Syracuse, if that event shouldi 
gccur, would show tliem in their true light, as wolves ravening 
after sheep whom tl.cy funl taken care to keep jealous and 
suspicious of eaclt oilier. These fears, as the Athenian 
Euphemos showed, were groundless; but, unwilling or afraid 
to take part openly willi either side, the Karnarinaians 
remained neutral. 

The battle which inflicted on the Athenians a fatal 
disaster in the death of Lamachos (p* 223) was followed by a 
time of unpopularity and disgrace for Hermokrates* N ikias was, 
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undoubtedly, making the least use that he well could of his 
position (p. 220) ; but even thus the prospect was for the Syra- 
Hcrmo- cusans most discouraging. They were, in fact, 

privefi of hia miseries of a state of siege ; 

commaiid, and their irritation was vented first upon their 
B.c. 414 generals, whom they suspected either of gross 
neglect of duty or of wilful treachery. Hermokrates and 
his colleagues were deprived of their command. During the 
rest of the siege the supreme military leader was the 
Spartan Gylippos, whose efforts, we may safely say, were 
zealously seconded by Hermokrates, although the latter was 
now only a private citizen. 

Never failing to watch for opportunities which might be 

turned to the benefit of the Syracusans, he availed himself 

^ \ , of that most momentous of all opportimities, 

Conduct of 1 . 1 n , , , , , . - . 

Henno- which he thought that the sluggishness of Nikias 

thc^irain^of i^iight be depended on to afford to him, after the 

nian^flecT destruction of the Athenian fleet in the great 

harbour (p. 241). Feeling sure that Demosthenes 

at least would urge the removal of the army without an hour’s 

delay, Heimokrates put forth all his strength in trying to 

persuade the generals to send out instantly a force which 

might break up and guard the roads on the probable line of 

march. Their answer was, that for the present their power 

was not equal to their wilh A great sacrifice was to be 

offered up to Herakles, and the whole city was so given up 

to a frenzy of wild delight, that the carrying out of the 

^scheme proposed by Hermokrates was simply impossible. 

Foiled here, Hermokrates resolved to try the effect" of l 
stratagem not unlike that by which Nikias had drawn away 
Trick to the Syracusans to Katane. He dispatched some 
treat of^the ’ borsemen who, professing to come from the Athe- 
Atueiiians nian party within the city, informed the Athenian 
generals that the roads were already blocked, and that, 
therefore, they would do well to defer retreat until daylight. 
The success of his trick probably far exceeded his hopes. It 
led to the destruction of the whole Athenian ariny; and 
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efforts of 
Henno- 
kmtes to 
save the 
lives of 
Kikias and 
Demo- 
stheues 


in a few days the Athenian generals were brought into 
Syracuse as prisoners. 

From Thucydides we learn nothing on this subject ; but 
if we may trust the traditions reported by Diodoros and 
Plutarch, Hermokrates did all that he could to 
save the lives of Nikias and Demosthenes, and, 
when he found that his efforts were vain, urged 
them to escape execution by a voluntary death. 
There is little to interest us in the incident. 
Hermokrates was well aware that by the slaughter 
of Demosthenes a distinct compact made with that com- 
mander was deliberately broken (p. 199) ; and Gylippos was 
more than mortified that he could not retain Nikias to grace 
the triumphant procession which should welcome him on his 
re^m to Sparta. 

When Hermokrates again comes before us, the scene of 
the great Dorian and Ionian struggle has shifted from west 
liffectsof to east. The terrible Sicilian catastrophe had 
stmpheTn shaken the Athenian empire to its foundations. 
Sicily It had also done irreparable mischief to the Athe- 
nian constitution. It had put an end to the ordeMy growth 
of the state, and given an impulse to the arbitrary activity of 
political factions. It had stirred some of the Athenian allies 
to revolt in the interests of •oligarchy ; it liad excited in 
others a revolt of the demos against the oligarchs. 

But the task of putting Athens down altogether watf* 
found to be a harder one than her enemies had anticij^ated. 
Transfer Athenian power was felt in Chios ; and the 

eigjeofthe dread of her vengeance lay heavy on the olig- 
war to Asia faction in Miletos (b.c. 412). Her forces 

had encamped on Milesian ground before the Milesians, 
aided by the Peloponnesians under the Spartan Chalkideus, 
and by a body of Persian cavalry under the satrap Tissa- 
phernes, came out to encoimter them. The Dorian Argives 
advanced with contemptuous carelessness against the lonians 
of Miletos; but their disorder was punished by a defeat 
which cost them three hundred men, while the lonians of 
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Athens were not less decisively victorious over . the Dorians 
of Sparta. 

The astonishment caused by this strange result might 
have been especially useful to the Athenians in their intended 
Hermo investment of Miletos, had not tidings come that^ 
krates sent a fleet of more than fifty ships fi:om Peloponuesos 
of Sicily might at any moment be looked for. 

cusan fleet, Of these ships, twenty were from Syracuse ; and 
Hermokrates, by whose urgent advice they had 
been sent, was himself in command of them. 

That eager statesman was as earnestly bent on breaking 
up the maritime empire of Athens in the Egean as he liad 
Hermo- been on destroying her forces on the soil of his 

siitrap came in for less glory and 

Tisaaphernes more trouble than he had looked for. The Pelo- 
ponnesians had invoked the aid of the Persian king, and 
looked to him to pay the men whom t^i^ey brought into the 
field. The Athenians were not crushed as soon as the Spar- 
tans supposed that thuy would be ; and Tissapherues, on the 
part of his master, announced that the pay of the men must 
be lessen<id by one half. The loudly expressed indignation 
of Hermokrates convinced the satrap of the wisdom of com- 
promising the matter, and he agreed to furnish a rate of pay 
which should enable the crew of one ship in rotation to re- 
ceive at the full rate, while the rest received the half. 

But Hermokrates found that he was being thwarted by 
an antagonist of another sort. The Athenian Alkibiades was 
Hermo doing his best to bring himself into favour with 
krates and Tissaphemes — in other words, to sow dissensions 
Alkibiades between the satrap and his Peloponnesian allies. 
It was from him that the suggestion came for reducing the 
pay of the seamen ; and it was from him that Tissaphemes 
received the suggestion to reconcile the Peloponnesian officers 
to the reduced rate by means of bribes. Too much stress 
can scarcely be laid upon the fact that the plan failed in one 
single instance only ; and the one man who resisted was the 
Syracusan Hermokrates. Personal corruption has often been 
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alleged as the special vice of democracies ; and in Athens it 
is supposed to have found a specially congenial soil. But its 
growth in that city is but dwarfish in comparison with tlie 
gigantic proportions which it reached in the pure Boric 
oligarchy of Sparta and the haughty nobility of her allies. 

Hermokrates still hoped that he might see the accoin- 
plishment of his great desire, the final humiliation or destruc- 
D fe t tion of Athens. The fortunes of that city seemed 

H-orTno. * to be crossed by some avenging fury, and the re* 

Euboia and Byzantion, to say nothing 
Kyiiosseiua, of other disasters, filled the cup of her misery 
well-nigh to the brim. Her enemies might fairly 
have thought that her last hour was come when her fleet 
faced that of the Spartans off Kynossema, b.c. 411. 1'lie 
igcay of Athenian powe^ and science is strikingly proved by 
the mere choice of the scene cF conflict. Pent up in tlu* 
uanow waters of a strait nowhere two miles in width, they 
now foposed to fight with nearly eighty ships in a space 
which Phoriuion would have regarded as inadequate for the 
proper manaeuvri ng ol twent;^ ; and the details of the battle 
aru therefore much on a par with those which w§re natural 
to the early tactics of the Persian war. But they fought 
stoutly. Opposed to the Athenian Thrasylos, Hermokrates 
learnt that it was not alw^ays^so easy to vanquish Athenian 
seamen as he had found it in the great harbour of Ihs 
own city. The day was decided in favour of the Athenian*^ 
but they had lost fifteen vessels and weiv gainers only by 
sis. 

, Polybios speaks of Hermokrates as present when the 
Athenian fleet was snared at Aigospotamos ; but long bel'qre 
n. niiimcnt event the career of Hermokrates had closed 
of Hermo- under sentence of exile. The feeling of irritotion 
the^attie^of excited at Syracuse by the news of naval defeats uii- 
KyzUos, dergone at the hands of the Athenians wbs carried 
to a point beyond endurance when tidings came 
that the Peloponnesians and their allies had been decisively 
worsted at Kyzikos, b.c. 410. They heard with astonishment 
11 . s 
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and rage that their ships had all been burnt by their own 
people to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy; and under the impulse of frantic passion a sen- 
tence of banishment was passed on Hermokrates ''and his 
colleagues. 

The sentence was published at Antandros by the com- 
manders themselves before their men, who protested at first 
Publication would never serve under any others, 

of the sen- But Hermokrates insisted on obedience to the law, 
Hemokratos beseeching the men to maintain the good conduct 
which they had won an honourable name- 
409 Persuaded at last to retain office until their suc- 


cessors should arrive, they then parted from their troops, who 
declared that on their return to Syracuse they would get the 
sentence of banishment rescinded. ^ 

But while he urged on his men the duty of obeying the law, 
Hermokrates, it seems, had made up his mind to obtain by 
Hormo force, if need be, the removal of a sentence which 

kratesat he rightly regarded as unjust. A gift of money 
BeUaous which he received from the satrap Pharnabazos 
was used ^ hiring mercenaries to be employed in the struggle, 
if there should be need of a struggle, with his opponents in 
Syracuse. With the force so levied he advanced to the gates 
of the city ; but on being refused admission he was con- 
strained to retire to Selinous, which now lay in ruins after its 
destruction by the Carthaginians. Here the multitudes who 
hastened to join him enabled him to muster a picked force 
of six thousand heavy-armed troops, with which he syste- 
matically ravaged and plundered the Carthaginian territory. 

His success caused a strong reaction in his favour withm 
the walls of Syracuse ; and Hermokrates resolved to make 
Herrao- another effort to bring about his restoration. He 
c went first to Himera, where Hannibal had lately 
407 * (b.c. 409) avenged the defeat and death of his 

grandfather Hamilkar at the hands of Gelon (i. 218). Here 
he gathered the bodies or bones of their Syracusan allies 
which had remained unburied, and, placing them on richly 
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decorated cars, sent them to Syracuse to receive the fitting 
funeral honours. 

The deed called forth the enthusiastic eulogies of his 
firiends, who besought the Syracusans to express their grati- 
Hcrmo- rescinding the sentence which prevented 

kratea enters Hermokrates firom appearing among them. These 
AciiratUiia effect that his great opponent 

Diokles was banished ; but Hermokrates, nevertheless, was 
not recalled. In no long time his partisans expressed to him 
their opinion that another attempt might be made to intro- 
duce him into the city with a reasonable chance of success. 
At the head of a force of three thousand men he set out 
from Selinous; but he moved at a rate with which they 
could not keep up, and he had only a few attendants about 
hign when he reached the gate of Achradina. 

Occupying this gate, he judged it most prudent to attempt 
nothing further until the main body of his troops should 
Death of arrive. But the Syracusan generals, hearing what 
Jienno- had happened, resolved to strike before they could 
krates come up. The contest was hopelessly unequal. 
The few who were with Hermokrates were overpowered, and 
Hermokrates himself was amongst the slain. 

The reason assigned by Diodoros for the persistent oppo- 
sition offered to the restoration' of Hermokrates was the fear 
Reason as- of what might follow it. All his acts since the 
tliis event resignation of his command in the Egean hai!h 
by Diodoros betrayed his readiness or eagerness to efibet his 
return to Syra-cuse by force, if this end could not be attained 
peaceably ; arid his opponents openly expressed their dread 
that, if he should again be elected general, he might use his 
power to make himself a tyrant (i. 41). 

As it so happened, the death of Hermokrates was followed 
immediately by the rise of Bionysios, who repeated in Syra- 
Probabio CBse the work which Peisistratos achieved in 
Athens; and this fact may, perhaps, show that 
krates Hermokrates was not in^sposed to indemnify 
himself after the same fashion for the wrongs which he had 

B 2 
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suffered at the hands of his political opponents. At the least,* 
he could say that he had been wronged. He had miscalcu- 
lated the powers of resistance possessed by Athens after the 
destruction of her armament in Sicily ; but in no other way 
had he deserved the hard measure dealt out to him. The 
picture of political morality thus brought before us is suffi- 
ciently discouraging and gloomy ; but the causes which led 
to the disgrace of Hermokrates were also those which arrayed 
Dorian and Ionian Greeks against each other in deadly strife, 
and rendered the growth of a Greek nation impossible. 
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59 

Epidauros, i94 
Epidemiour^oi, 64 
Epipolai, 221, 231, 246 
Epitadas, 188 
Erechtheion, 45 

Euboia, revolt of, from Athens, 
42, 48, 257 
Eukles, 170 
Eukrates, 120 

Eupatrids, 4i, 49, 96, 130, 133 
Eupliemos, 218 
Eupolis, 9 

Euryloclios, 182, 183 
Eurymedon, doul)le victory of 
Kimon on the, 15, 21, 25 
Kurvmedon, the Athenian gene- 
228, 235 

Euthydemos, 228 


Five Hundred, Council of the, 4 


Gadefsos, 153 

Gela, congress of, 248, 219 

Gelon, 258 

Geraneia, passes of, 20, 23, 40 
Gylippos, 194 ; sent to Sicily, 221 ; 
lands at Rhegion, 224 ; speech 
of, to the Syracusans, 239 ; and 
Nikias, 244, 255 


Hagnon, 102 
Hamilkar, 258 
Hannibal, 258 
Hegesipyle, 10, 11 
HeUaia,*6 

Helots, revolt of the, 2, 17, 121 ; 
the name, 18 ; placed in Nau- 
paktos, 20, 53; alleged mas> 
sacre of, 162, 175 


KIM 

Hermokrates, 241 ; lineage of, 
248; brings about a gimeral 
peace in Sicily, 250 ; announces 
the coming of the Athenians, 
251 ; nr^es an alliance with 
Carthage, 262 ; tricks the Athe- 
nian generals into postponing 
their retreat, 254 ; attempts to 
save the lives of Nikias and 
Demosthenes, 255 ; defeated at 
Kynossenia and at Kyzikoa, 
257 ; banishment of, 258 ; death 
of, 259 

Herodolos on the embassy of Kal- 
lias, 25, 54 ; histories of, 87 
Hetairai, 80 
Him era, 258 
Hipponikos, 79 
Histiain, 48 
Hyperbtdos, 206, 208 

iDOMKNft, defeat of the Ambra- 
kiot g at, .184 
Ik tin 08 , 46 

Illyrian mercenaries, 174 
Inaros, 23 

Ithoine, siege of, 1^; surrender of, 

20, 122 

Kaluas, 11, 24; convention of 
24, 51 

Kallikrates, 46 
Kalydon, 182 
Kamarina, 218, 263 
Karvstos, 14 
Keleustes, 115 
Kerann iko8, 92 
Kerdylion, 153 

Kimon, 2, 9, et seq , ; takes Eion, 
12 ; double vict(>ry of, on the 
Eurymedon, 15, 24, 25 ; his 
share in public works at Athens, 
16 ; blockades Thasos, 16 ; sent 
to aid the Spartans at IthOme, 
18 ; ostracised, 20, 38 ; fori) id- 
den to take ])art in the fight 
at Tanagra, 22 ; recalled, 22, 40 ; 
sent with a fleet to C> prus, 23 ; 
death of, 23 ; alleged share in 
the convention of Kallias, 26 
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Kition, siege of, 23, 27 
Kleandridas, 221 
Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 29 
Kleis^henes, reforms of, 3, 6, 95 
Kleon, 129 ; fined, 186 ; demands 
the massacre of the Mytilen- 
aians, 1 33 ; obtains the dismissal 
of the Spartan envoys, 139 ; ap- 
pointed to command in Thrace, 
150, 173 ; takes Torong, 152; 
falls at the battle of Amphipolis, 
155 

Klerouchoi, Athenian, 48 
Knemos, 112, 115 
Konon, 44 

Korkyra, Corinthian colony of, 
58/116 ; revolution in, 16(3 
Korkyraians ask aid of Athens, 61 
Koroneia, defeat of Tolmides at, 
42, 180, 192 
Koryphasion, 187 
Kydonia, 109, 1 16 
Kyb»n, curse of, 71 
Kyzikos, battle of, 267 

Latidalon, 221 
Lakedaimonioj^, 63 
Lamachos sent to command in 
Sicily, 210 ; his plan, 215, 220 ; 
death of, 223, 253 
Lampito, 121 
Laureion, 101 
Lemnos, re-conquest of, 13 
Leoty chides, 121 
iLesbos, revolt of, 130, 136 
Libumians, 59 
l^ichas, 13 
Liturgies, 201 

Long walls of Megara, 164, 192 
Lot, the, in the election of ar- 
chons, 6 

Lynkestai, the, 166, 173 
Lysikles, 69, 129 

Magistrates, indefinite judicial 
powers of. 4 

Mantineia, battle of, 193, 208 
Megabazos, 38 
Megabyzos, 23 

Megara, alliance of, with Athens, 


KIK 

19, 38 ; revolt of, 42, 66 ; devas- 
tation of, 91 ; strife of parties 
in, 163 ; destruction of long 
walls of, 164 

Megarians excluded from all Athe-^ 
nian ports, 66, 72 
Melesippos, 89 
Melos, 203 ; massacre of, 86 
Menandros, 228 
Mend6, 173, 176, 205 
Menedaios, 183 

Messenians at Naupaktos, 20, 41, 
112 ; at Pylos, 190 
Methone, 90 

Milesians ask for aid from Athens, 
50 

Mil el 08 , oligarchic party in, 255 

Miltiadcs, 10 

Minoa, 200 

Mnesikles, 46 

Molykreion, 113, 182 

Music, 31 

My kale, battle of, 29 
Mykenai, 19 

Myronides, 22 ; defeats the Corin- 
thians, 38 ; at Oinophyta, 40 
Mythical narratives in tlie history 
of Thucydhles, 85, 240 
Mytildnd, suiTender of, 130 


Naukleides, 83 

Naupaktos, Helots placed in, 20, 
41, 112 
Navarino, 187 
Nikerat^s, 200 

Nikias offers to resign his com- 
mand to Kleon, 143, 148, 151, 
176; peace of, 178, 193, 2^16; 
takes Minoa, 200 ; yields his 
command to Kleon, 204 ; sent 
to command in Sicily, 210 ; op- 
poses AUkibiades, 218 ; lands his 
troops in the bay of Daskoii, 
217 ; his indecision, 220 ; oc- 
cupies Epipolai, 221 ; occupies 
Plemmyrion, 225 ; writes to the 
Athenians, 226 ; loses Pleminy- 
rion, 229 ; refuses to retreat, 
232 ; surrenders himself to Gy- 
lippos, 246 
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NIK 

Nikostratos, 176 
Nine Roads, the, 10, 21 
Nisaia, 20, 43, 188, 200 


OnEioN at Athens, 44 
Oikistes, 69, 178 
Oiiiiadai, 40 
Oinoe, 127 

Oinophyta, battle of, 22, 40 
Oligarchic factions, 51, 69 
OJoros, 10 

Olympieion at Syracuse, 217 
Omens and portents, interprets* 
tion of, 284 
Orestes, 13 

— , king or chief of Thessaly, 40 
Ortvgia, 225 

Ostracism of Kimon, 7, 21, 38 ; of 
TJjoukvdides, 44 ; of Hyper- 
bolos, 209 


P ACHES, 130 
Panakton, 207 
PaSathenaic procession, 15 
Panhell enic Congress, proposed, 
86, 45, 108 
Paralos, 80, 105 
Parmenides, 81 
Parthenon, 46 
I^Hiisanias, 12, 17, 97 
Payment of citizens for the theatre, 
64 

— of dikasts, 54 
I’cace of Niki:ui, 178, 206 
IVgai, 20, 48, 188 
I’erdikkas, 64, 162, 166, 171, 208 
Perikles, early triiiiiiug of, 29 ; 
teachers of, 80 ; public career 
of, 82 ; operations of, in Pelo- 
ponnesos and 4'iie.sHaly,40 ; pub- 
lic works of, 4i ; in the Thra- 
kian Chersonesos, 48 ; supjn-esses 
the revolts of Samos and Ilyzan- 
tion, 51; approves the payment 
of jurymen, and of the entrance 
money for the theatre, 55 ; re- 
commends a defensive alliance 
with Korkyra, 63 ; his relations 
with Aspasia, 69 ; urges the 


6IE 

rejection of the Spartan de- 
mands, 73 ; alleged trial of, 76 ; 
married life of, 79 ; cautiousness 
of, 91, 108 ; funeral oration of, 
92 ; on the duties of M’omen, 
100 ; last naval campaign of, 
102 ; fined, 104 ; Inst days of, 
106 ; proposals for a E^anhcllenic 
congress, 36, 46, 1 08 
Perioikoi, 17 
Phaleric wall, 44 

Pheidiiis, 81,82 ; chryselephantine 
statues of, 46, 76 ; prosecution 
of, 78 
Philip, 04 

Phokis, Si)artfln expedition into, 39 
Phormion, 106, 109 ; Ins victory 
at tlie entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, 115; his second vict(!ry, 
119 ; alleged punishment of, li9 
Pissouthnes, 50 
Plague at Athens, 101 
Plataia, attack of, by the Thebans 
88 ; Spartan operations against 
127 

Plato, 13 

Pleistoanax, 42, 205 
Plernmyrion, 195, 

Plutarch, 9, 24 
Polydamiilns, 176 
Potidaia, revolt of, 64 
Prasiiii, 102 
Probouleutic Council, 4 
J*ronietlieus, 56 

Projjylaia of Athenian acropc44^ 
45 

Protae:(*raf«, 81 

Proto, 187 ,, 

Pylos, occupation of, 137, 186,206 
l*ythokleidc.s, 81 


Reserved fund at Athens, 107 


Salamis, the Cyprian, 24 
Samos, revolt of, 48 ; suppre8.^ed 
hv Peri kies, 51 
S<4i*nous, 210, 258 
Sikel tribes in alliance with Athens, 
280 
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81 K 

Sikyon, 193 
Simaitha, 67 
Sinope, 48 

Skidn6, revolt of, 149, 172 
Sk}T68, 14 
Slavery, 53 

Sokrates, 31, 54, 69, 80, 146 
Solygeia, 204 
Sophists, 32 

Sparta, earthquake at, 2, 17 ; five 
years* truce between, and Athens, 
28 ; thirty years’ truce, 43 ; 
secret debate at, 123 
Spartans promise the Thasians tri 
invade Attica, 17, 82 ; dismiss 
the Athenian troops at Ithonie, 
19 ; promote the recovery of 
Tireban supremacy in Boiotia, 
39, 41 ; send an army into Pho- 
kis, 39 ; dealiniGcs ot; with the 
Persian King, 87 ; military sys- 
tem of the, 98 ; stnd envoys to 
Athens after the occupation of 
Pylos, 137 

Sphakteria, imprisonment of Spar- 
tan hoplites in, 137 ; capture of, 
144, 191 ; geography ol, 187 
Stbenelaidus, 425, 126 
Stilbides, 234 
Sybota, 63 
Synod, Delian, 35 
Syracusans block the entrance to 
* the great harbour, 236 ; destroy 
the Athenian Jtleet, 240 

fcV'’ 

Tan AGRA, battle of, 21, 40, 181 
Tfaxiarchos, 98 
Tellis, 179 

Thasians appeal to Sparta, 16 
Thasos, war with, 16 ; surrender 
of. 20 

Theban attack cn Plataia, 83 
Thebes, confederacy of, 39 


ZEN 

Th' mistokles, fictions about, 7 ; at 
Olympia,' 11 ; natural powers 
of, 28 

The^ote, 80" 

Thera, 203 
Theseus, 13 

Thessalians in the Athenian con- 
federacy, 19 ; allow Brasidas to 
pass into Thrace, 1 65 
Thetic class at Athens, 3 
Ihirty Years’ Tiuce, 43 
Tlioukydicies, 43 ; ostracised, 44 
1'hrasylos, 257 
Ttirasymelidas, 161 
Thucydides, 1 Ity 54 ; mythical nar- 
ratives in the liistory of* 85, 86 ; 
and Kleon, 131, 149, 150, 152, 
156 ; fails to prevent the loss of 
AmphipoHs, 170 : judgement of, 
on Nikias and Demosthenes, 246 
Thyrea, 90 
Tiraesilaos, 48 
Tirvus, 19 
Tissaphei nes, 256 
Tolmides, defeated at Koron^ia, 
42, 108, 181 
Torone, 153, 171 
Treaty of KalliavS, 24, 26 
Trireme, the Athenian, 112 
Troizen, 43, 138 


Women, condition of free, at 
Athens, 79, 100 


Xanthippos, father of Perikles, 
29 

— , son of Perikles, 80, 105 
Xenelasiai, Spartan, 74 


Zenon, 31 
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